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THE OCCASION AND INSPIRATION OF THE WORK 


In his treatise, De Reductione Arttuum ad Theologiam, a work of 
remarkable brevity and originality of expression, St. Bonaventure 
deals with the relation of the finite to the infinite, of the natural to 
the supernatural in a way which well establishes his pre-eminence as 
a mystic, a philosopher, and a theologian. There can be no doubt 
of the authenticity of the De Reductione1, for in it we readily 
recognize a compact crystallization of Bonaventurian thought. 
Though the Seraphic Doctor draws copiously on other authors, 
pagan and Christian, every line of the treatise breathes the spirit 
of Bonaventure, more so, perhaps, than any other of his works. 

As to the source from which the Seraphic Doctor drew the 
inspiration for his work there has been much speculation. We shall 
not go wrong in saying that undoubtedly he had reflected on 
St. Augustine’s thought, per corporalia ad incorporalia*, but there 
is far more likelihood that of all previous and contemporary 
writings, the two works of Hugh of St. Victor, namely, the Ex- 
positio in Hierarchiam Coelestem S. Dionysit Areopagitae® and the 
Eruditio Didascalicat were closest to his mind when he wrote 
the present thesis. 

Though the latter treatise of Hugh is especially important for 
its system of the sciences®, it is quite evident, as the Quaracchi 
editors surmise® and as anyone who reads lib. II and lib. III will 
agree, that the fundamental idea was taken from the Expositio in 


1 Cf. Dissertationes de Scriptis et Vita S. Bonaventurae, Opera Omnia, 
Le, ila oa 

y oa St. Augustine, Retract.I. 6, Migne, P.L., t. 32, col. 591. 

ariiiene, APU, tars) Col..923-1154: 

4 Migne,, P. L., t..176, col.741-838. 

5 According to this work, philosophy, which includes all knowledge, 
is divided into philosophia theoretica, practica, mechanica, logica (II. 2); 
theoretical philosophy is divided into theology, mathematics (arithmetic, 
music, geometry), and physics; practical philosophy treats of the 
individual, the family, and the State and accordingly is divided into 
ethics, economics, and politics (II. 20); the mechanical field embraces 
the seven mechanical arts of the weaver, the smith, the sailor, the 
farmer, the hunter, the physician, and the actor. Logic, called the 
disciplina sermocinalis, includes grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic (III. 19). 

6 Opera Omnia, t. V, Pp. 325. 
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Hierarchiam, the credit of which is due primarily to Pseudo- 
Dionysius and secondarily to the intellectual mystic and inspiring 
precursor of St. Bonaventure who lived far back in the Twelfth 
Century. In this Commentary on the Celestial Hierarchy of Dto- 
nysius are found the same Aristotelian classification of the sciences 
and the same underlying thought, namely, that Christian theology 
is the end of all philosophy. After contrasting the wisdom of the 
world with the wisdom of God, Hugh shows how the soul advances ~~ 
through the grades of knowledge and finally reaches that fulness 
of intelligence which is made perfect and inflamed with love in 
the contemplation of its Maker. Advancing along the three paths 
of theoretical philosophy, the mind proceeds from the visible forms 
of visible things to the invisible causes of visible things whence it 
ascends to invisible substances and a knowledge of their natures. 
Thus by a certain progression through the stages of cogitation, 
meditation, and contemplation of the creature world and finally 
of the Creator, the mind mounts to a knowledge of the True. 
*But reason alone cannot fathom the nature of God; only by 
means of grace, obtained through the Incarnation of the Word, 
may man attain to the perfect contemplation of the truth of 
God wherein the mind is satisfied and the heart finds rest. These 
are the thoughts which more than a hundred years later re-echo 
in St. Bonaventure’s De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam. 

From his youthful years, St. Bonaventure was accustomed to 
look upon all knowledge as the light and gift ot God and, as was 
just, to return it to the Father of lights by way of love and praise. 
For him the main sanction of secular learning lay in its ministry 
to sacred learning; he recognized the Queen’s need of the hand- 
maid but he never tarried there. In his writings, then, we find no 
independent treatment of secular knowledge for its own sake, but 
the reasonings of philosophy always minister to the sovereign 
theme, namely, the understanding of Sacred Scripture. This is the 
thought which the Saint emphasizes in the present thesis wherein 
he proves that every form of knowledge is in conformity with the 
supreme illumination afforded by Sacred Scripture and may be 
reduced to the terms and methods of theology, which is Scripture 
rightly understood. Beginning with scientific skill in its lowest 
representative, the seven mechanical arts, and proceeding on 
through empirical knowledge and the philosophical sciences, he 
makes clear their relation to theology and shows how they are all 
absorbed into it as into a natural center. 

From this statement it must not be inferred that St. Bona- 
venture refuses to attribute to philosophy an existence of its own. 
The passages in his works on which such an opinion might be 
based only go to prove that he did not regard philosophy as the 
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end-all of scientific endeavor. Without a knowledge of God, there 
can be no perfect knowledge of the human soul; without the life 
of grace, the life of the soul is inconceivable; without faith, there 
can be no safeguard to reason. 

In the second book Hugh dwells at length on St. Bonaventure’s 
leading text, Omne datum optimum et omne donum perfectum de- 
sursum est, descendens a Patre luminum (Jas. 1:17), and expres- 
sions such as Omnis illuminatio ab uno lumine; et multi sunt radit, 
et unum lumen” indicate the source from which St. Bonaventure 
may have borrowed his guadruplex lumen. It is interesting to note 
Hugh’s fine distinction between the dona naturae and the dona 
gratiae®, between natural and supernatural knowledge®, and his 
frequent use of the term reductio!®, When the Seraphic Doctor 
stresses the point that philosophy should be the dutiful handmaid 
of theology, it would seem that his mind reflected this thought 
of Hugh: Non potest humanus animus ad invisibilium cognitionem 
vel imitationem reduct, nist per visibiles demonstrationes eruditus™. 

On one occasion, while discussing the donwm scientiae in its 
threefold division of rational, moral, and natural philosophy, 
St. Bonaventure made the following rather casual remark: Qui 
haberet descriptionem istarum scientiarum secundum veritatem, 
maximum speculum haberet ad cognoscendum, quia nihil est in 
aliqua istarum scientiarum, quod non importet vestigium Trinitatis'® 
and rather naively he added: Jilud esset facile ostendere, sed longum 
esset. The Quaracchi editors significantly supplement the last 
sentence with a reference to the De Reductione Artium ad Theo- 
logiam as the work which accomplishes this very purpose. And, 
indeed, one has but to read the book and follow the smoothly 
flowing lines charged with the most sublime thoughts couched 
in elegant diction, and he will readily understand that only the 
Seraphic Doctor could boast: Illud esset facile ostendere. And 
what is even more surprising is the fact that his magnum speculum 
ad cognoscendum covers no more than seven pages in the Opera 
Omnia, although, considering the depth of thought set forth in 
such pregnant brevity, it may be hard to find its equal. 


7 Expositio 1n Hierarchiam Coelestem S.Dionysii Areopagitae, 
HbA evened ti 75,-COl, 035. 

8 “Data optima dona naturae sunt; dona perfecta, dona gratiae.”’ 
Ibid., col. 936. 

9 ““Quoniam aliquando per signa sensibilibus similia invisibilia 
demonstrata sunt, aliquando per solam anagogen, id est mentis ascensum, 
in superna pure contemplata.”’ Jbid., col. 941. 

10 “‘Post hoc subjungit, quo omne bonum ad summum bonum 
conversionem habet, et reductionem, et finem.” Jbid., col. 937. 

1 Tbid., col, 948. 

12 Collationes de Donis Spiritus Sancti, IV. 11, t. V. p. 475. 
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Father Bonaventure Trimolé points out that in the above-cited 
casual remark, the Seraphic Doctor might have given expression 
to a desire which he hoped some day to fulfill, an interpretation 
which gives us an advantage over the Saint’s hearers at that time, 
for we are the fortunate possessors of this information in the De 
Reductione. Father Bonaventure then takes occasion to remark that 
we might go so far as to surmise that this treatise was composed . 
not long after the delivery of the Collatio IV which occurred on 
March 18, 1269%. Although we have no way of determining the 
exact date of its composition, it would seem that the De Reduc- 
ttone is an earlier work. From the nature of its content, it is only 
natural to suppose that it was written between the years 1248 and 
1257, while Bonaventure was teaching and writing at Paris}. 
From the oft-repeated plural forms, dicamus, consideremus, and 
such, we may gather that it was a lecture delivered to the entire 
student-body. Wishing to have a subject of interest to all, the 
Seraphic Doctor mapped out a survey of the entire field of knowl- 
edge, representatives of the various branches of which were 
assembled before him. Hear, then, the words of his text: ‘“Every 
good and perfect gift is from above, coming down from the Father 
of lights.” ‘The Father of lights’? — behold the Source of all 
knowledge back to Whom it must be referred with sentiments of 
love and praise. All knowledge comes from God and should lead to 
God. This is the thought which the Saint delights in emphasizing in 
the De Reductione wherein he conforms all modes of perception and 
knowledge to the uses and modes of theology or revelation, the 
final end of which is salvation — union of the soul with God. The 
little treatise is a systematic attempt to lead the sciences back to 
theology and to enlist them entirely in its service!®, It is, in fact, 
a literal fulfillment of the mission entrusted by the Popes to the 
University of Paris: theologia imperat alits ut domina et illae sibi 
ut famulae obsequuntur's, 


13 Cf. P. Bonaventura Trimolé, O. F. M., ‘““Deutung und Bedeutung 
der Schrift des hl. Bonaventura ‘De Reductione Artium ad Theolo- 
giam’’’, Fiinfte Lektorenkonferenz der deutschen Franziskaner, Werl, 
1930, p. II4. 

14 Ibid., pp. 98-119; cf. also E. Longpré, op. cit., col. 748. 

15 Cf. Philotheus Bohner, O. F. M., ‘‘Lebendige Wissenschaft im 
Geiste des Heiligen Bonaventura,” Katholische Gedanke, 1932, p. 257. 

16 Cf. Gilson, La Philosophie de Saint Bonaventure, p. 461. 
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At the time when the Seraphic Doctor wrote the present trea- 
tise, the term avs had passed through a great variety of meanings 
both within the school and without. True, it had never lost the 
original etymological meaning of ‘‘skill’’, “‘ability’’, ‘‘science’’, no 
more than had the Greek equivalent ceern, but its meaning was 
generalized in proportion as the school program extended. Even 
St. Bonaventure goes back to Aristotle for his definition of ars 
as the habitus cum ratione factivus!. In the treatment of the ars 
mechanica, the term is used in the very restricted sense as set 
forth by Hugh of St. Victor in his Didascalica?, but in the title 
and body of the treatise, it carries a much wider signification. 

The expression artes liberales, as used during the Middle Ages, 
does not denote what we understand by the term today, but 
rather those branches of knowledge which were taught in the 
schools of that time. Of the two groups into which these seven arts 
were arranged, the first group, called the artes triviales or trivium, 
embraced the sciences of language, of oratory, and of logic, better 
known as the artes sermocinales, or language studies; the second 
group, the quadrivium, known as the aries reales, or physicae, 
included arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music, or the 
mathematico-physical disciplines. The seven liberal arts are thus 
the members of a system which embraces language studies as 
the lower, the mathematical branches as the intermediate, and 
science properly so-called as the uppermost and final grade. 

The connection of the artes with philosophy and wisdom was 
faithfully kept in mind during the Middle Ages. In accordance 
with the prevailing hierarchical conception of the various branches 
of human knowledge, they were valued as a preparation for 
philosophy rather than as independent branches of study. Hugh 
of St. Victor stresses this point when he says that the seven 
liberal arts are the best tools, the fittest entrance through which the 


I St. Bonaventure, In Hexaém., V.13, t. V, p. 356; cf. Aristotle, 
Ethica Nicom. VI, 4. 


gra co2e vione,” sb. t.576) ok. 700: 
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way to philosophic thought is opened to the intellect? — a view 
with which St. Thomas Aquinas is in perfect accord. The special 
sciences, which were still in process of formation, were not marked 
off from one another nor separated from philosophy by definite 
boundary lines as they are today. They furnished the analytical 
data, the indispensable materials upon which philosophy built 
those synthetic conceptions which form its proper object. 

For the academic development of the aries it was important 
that the universities accepted them as part of their curricula. 
Among their faculties, the ordo artistarum, afterwards called the 
faculty of philosophy, was fundamental: Universitas fundatur in 
artibus. It furnished the preparation not only for the Faculty of 
Theology, but also for those of Law and Medicine’. 

The Schoolmen well realized the intimate relations which 
should exist between science and philosophy and the need of 
bringing together these various studies into one and the same 
educational center. An idea of the scientific nature of the full 
course of philosophy may be gathered from a study of the regu- 
lation issued by the Faculty of Arts at Paris, on the rgth of March, 
1255, de libris qui legendt essent®, Commentaries on the various 
scientific treatises of Aristotle, especially on the first book on 
meteors, on the heavens, on plants and animals, on generation, 
on life and death, on sleep and waking, on the senses and sensation 
supplied the magistr+ with ample material for instruction on 
astronomy, botany, zoology, and physiology while Aristotle’s 
Physics introduced many problems of chemistry and physics as 
we understand the terms today. Hence the current notion that in 
the Middle Ages the sciences formed an integral part of philosophy. 

It was not until the Thirteenth Century at the earliest that 
philosophy was separated from the liberal arts; and though at the 
time of St. Bonaventure, it constituted a science properly so-called 
and formed matter of separate instruction, still, the term was often 
used to denote the sum-total of purely natural sciences?. Taken 


3 “Sunt enim (septem artes liberales) quasi optima quaedam 
instrumenta et rudimenta quibus via paratur animo ad plenam philo- 
sophicae veritatis notitiam.”’ Evuditio Didascalica, Migne, P. L., t. 176, 
col. 768. 

4 “... his (that is, the liberal arts) primum erudiebantur qui discere 
volebant philosophiam; et ideo in trivium et quadrivium distinguuntur 
eo quod his quasi quibusdam viis vivax animus ad secreta philosophiae 
introeat.” In lib. de Trinitate, q. v., a.I (ed. Vivés, p. 528, v. 28). 
Quoted by De Wulf, Scholasticism Old and New, p. 80. 

5 Cf. Willmann, Otto, ‘“The Seven Liberal Arts,’”’ Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, Vol. I, p. 764. 

6 De Wulf, Scholasticism Old and New, p. 81. 

7 P. Léonard de Carvalho e Castro, O. F. M., ‘Saint Bonaventure 
le Docteur Franciscain,’”’ 1923, Etudes de Théologie Historique, Paris, p.195. 
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as an independent science, philosophy, according to the classi- 
fication common to the Middle Ages and accepted by our Saint, 
included the nine disciplinary branches of rational, natural, and 
moral philosophy. The Seraphic Doctor uses the term in both 
the restricted and in the wider signification’. It would seem that 
in the selection and arrangement of his material in the present 
thesis, he had before him the Eruditio Didascalica in which his 
favored author Hugh states that philosophy embraces all knowl- 
edge and accordingly defines it as disciplina omnium rerum 
humanarum atque divinarum rationes plane investigans?. 

While the realm of sense perception or sensitive cognition had 
received careful attention by the scholars of earlier days and in his 
own time, St. Bonaventure draws it definitely within the scope of 
philosophical investigation under the title of lumen inferius. 
Undoubtedly, the advancement of nature studies especially by 
the Oxford School and St. Albertus Magnus had brought this 
subject to the fore. The De Proprietatibus Rerum of Bartholomaeus 
Anglicus, for example, devotes several chapters to the considera- 
tion of the elements, the senses, and so forth!®, In his [t#inerarium, 
the Seraphic Doctor speaks of the first aspectus principalis... 
ad corpora externa, secundum quem vocatur animalitas seu sensua- 
litas, and among the sex gradus ascensionis the first is sensus1, 


Thus we see that the artes liberales of classical days, even in} 


their later medieval setting and content as advanced by Capella, 
Cassiodorus, Alcuin, and St. Isidore, had long since been extended 
to comprise larger fields of investigation and speculation when 
St. Bonaventure graced the cathedra!®. By artes, then, the Sera- 
phic Doctor means philosophy in the broad acceptation of the 
term; it is secular or world knowledge as contrasted with the 


knowledge of God, or theology. Aside from the primary scope 
intended by the author, namely, to raise souls heavenward, there: 
enters into consideration another element — the controversy | 


among teachers and students as to the position of philosophy and} 
theology. St. Bonaventure had a clear mind on the subject. For | 


him no sort of philosophy had a legitimate standing in the curri- | 


culum of studies if it disregarded revelation. Theology was the. 
prime source of all knowledge, human and divine. Hence this, 


8 Ibid. 

Obip. 15, Signe, PL. t. 170, col.7aa: 

to [ am quoting the edition by Anthonius Koberger of Nuremberg, 
June 20, 1492, Cf. chapters III, IV, and V. 

Ir Opera Omnia, t. V, p. 297. 

12 Cf. Rashdall’s Medieval Universities, edited by Powicke and 
Emden, 3 vol., Oxford, 1936, passim; Willmann- Kirsch, The Science 
of Education, 2 vol., Beatty, Pa., 1921, passim; Willmann, Atle ial ie 
Seven Liberal Arts” in Catholic Encyclopedia, vol.I, pp. 760-765. 


2 St. Bonaventure, De Reductione 
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little work has also an educational purpose. It clinches the thesis 
that theology is the fundamental factor and unit of all education. 

For the proper understanding of the title it is well to remember 
that artes was the traditional name for the different secular subjects 
of the curriculum; that the scientia philosophica was still regarded 
as a movement or an attitude; that while taking gradual possession 
of the Facultas Artium, as was only natural, this science likewise 
made its influence strongly felt in the department of Sacred 
Scripture or Sacra Pagina, which at that time had become more 
generally known as theologia. 

In order to understand the full import of the term theologia 
in the title of the present thesis, it is well to bear in mind the strife 
which was occasioned between the bzblict and the sententiarit as 
the Liber Sententiarum gradually took its place on the cathedra 
alongside the Sacra Pagina. Roger Bacon, for example, inveighs 
vehemently against the Parisian Doctors for relegating the Word 
of God to an inferior position. Although the Holy Bible and the 
Sentences were the only official texts in the School of Theology’, 
it is quite evident that the Seraphic Doctor considers the Sacred 
text the source book par excellence of the sacra doctrina, videlicet 
theologia* or, as he frequently puts it, sacra Scriptura sive theo- 
logia. It would seem that, academically speaking, Sacra Pagina 
gradually came to denote a course, while theologia indicated the 
department or school. 

The term reductio is used by St. Bonaventure in very different 
contexts!5, but, as Gilson remarks, it invariably means the ex- 
planation and classification of a reality which is incapable of 
separate subsistence and insufficient in itself, a reality, neverthe- 
less, which is not identical with the substance with which it is 
connected and must, therefore, be distinguished from it. In the 
schools, the term was used as a factor of philosophical classi- 
fication. The Seraphic Doctor was addressing academicians. 
He was speaking of the different departments and sciences of the 
University program. Hence, his immediate purpose was to show 
the organic connection between the departments of Arts and 
_ Theology; in fact, to prove scientifically that the arts or all secular 
studies must be grouped under theology; that theology is the 
unifying and clarifying science of all the other sciences; that no 
_ philosophical knowledge is complete and adequate unless it is 
studied in the light of theological truth. 


13 Rashdall, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 474. 

TA Dremel let, pact. 

15 Cf. Gilson, op. cit., p. 331 where he distinguishes and explains five 
cases of reduction. 
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I. Omne datum optimum et omne donum perfectum desursum est, 
descendens a Patre luminum, Iacobus in Epistolae suae primo 
capitulo. In hoc verbo tangitur origo omnis illuminationis, et 
simul cum hoc insinuatur multiplicis luminis ab illa fontali luce 
liberalis emanatio. Licet autem omnis illuminatio cognitionis 
interna sit, possumus tamen rationabiliter distinguere, ut dicamus, 
quod est lumen exterius, scilicet lumen artis mechanicae; lumen 
inferius, scilicet lumen cognitionis sensitivae; lumen interius, 
scilicet lumen cognitionis philosophicae; lumen suerius, scilicet 
lumen gratiae et sacrae Scripturae. Primum lumen illuminat 
respectu figurae artificialis, secundum respectu formae naturalis, 
tertium respectu veritatis intellectualis, quartum et ultimum 
respectu veritatis salutarts. 


2. Primum igitur lumen, quod illuminat ad figuras aritficiales, 
quae quasi exterius sunt et propter supplendam corporis indi- 
gentiam repertae, dicitur lumen artis mechanicae; quae, quia 
quodam modo servilis est et degenerat a cognitione philosophiae, 
recte potest dici extertus. Et illud septuplicatur secundum septem 
artes mechanicas, quas assignat Hugo in Didascalico, quae sunt 
scilicet lanificium, armatura, agricoltura, venatio, navigatio, 
medicina, theatrica. — Quarum sufficientia sic accipitur. Quoniam 
omnis ars mechanica aut est ad solatium, aut ad commodum; sive 
aut est ad excludendam trishitiam, aut indigentiam, sive aut 
brodest, aut delectat, secundum illud Horatii: 


Aut prodesse volunt, aut delectare poetae. 


Et iterum: 
Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. 


Si est ad solatium et delectationem, sic est theatrica, quae est 
ars ludorum, omnem modum ludendi continens, sive sit in cantibus, 
sive in organis, sive in figmentis, sive in gesticulationibus cor- 
poris. — Si vero ordinatur ad commodum sive profectum secundum 
exteriorem hominem, hoc potest esse aut quantum ad operimentum, 
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1. Every good gift and every perfect gift 1s from above, coming 
down from the Father of Lights, says James in the first chapter of 
his epistle. These words of Sacred Scripture not only indicate the 
source of all illumination but they likewise point out the generous 
flow of the manifold rays which issue from that Fount of light. 
Notwithstanding the fact that every illumination of knowledge 
is within, still we can with reason distinguish what we may call 
the external light, or the light of mechanical art; the lower light, 
or the light of sense perception; the inner light, or the light of 
philosophical knowledge; and the Mugher light, or the light of 
grace and of Sacred Scripture. The first light illumines in regard 
to structure of artifacts; the second, in regard to natural forms; 
the third, in regard to intellectual truth; the fourth and last, in 
regard to saving truth. 

2. The first light, then, since it enlightens the mind in re- 
ference to structure of artifacts, which are, as it were, exterior 
to man and intended to supply the needs of the body, is called 
the light of mechanical art. Being, in a certain sense, servile and 
of a lower nature than philosophical knowledge, this light can 
rightly be termed external. It has seven divisions corresponding 
to the seven mechanical arts enumerated by Hugh in his Didas- 
calicon, namely, weaving, armour-making, agriculture, hunting, 
navigation, medicine, and the dramatic art. That the above- 
mentioned arts suffice (for us) is shown in the following way. 
Every mechanical art is intended for man’s consolation or for his 
comfort; its purpose, therefore, is to banish either sorrow or want; 
it either benefits or delights, according to the words of Horace: 


“Either to serve or to please is the wish of the poets.” 


And again: 

“He hath gained universal applause who hath combined 

the profitable with the pleasing.’’ 

If its aim is to afford consolation and amusement, it is dramatic 
art, or the art of exhibiting plays, which embraces every form 
of entertainment, be it song, music, poetry, or pantomime. If, 
however, it is intended for the comfort or betterment of the ex- 
terior man, it can accomplish its purpose by providing either 
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aut quantum ad alimentum, aut quantum ad uiriusque admint- 
culum. — Si quantum ad operimentum, aut illud est de materia 
molli et leni, sic est lanifictum,; aut de materia dura et forti, et sic 
est armatura sive ars fabrilis, quae continet omnem armaturam 
fabricatam sive ex ferro, sive ex quocumque metallo, sive lapide, 
sive ligno. 


Si vero iuvat quantum ad cibum, hoc potest esse dupliciter: 
quia cibamur vegetabilibus, aut sensibilibus. Si quantum ad vege- 
tabtlia, sic est agricultura; si quantum ad senszbil1a, sic est venatio.— 
Vel aliter: si iuvat quantum ad czbum, hoc potest esse dupliciter: 
aut luvat quantum ad ciborum gemturam et multiplicationem, 
et tunc est agricultura; aut quantum ad cibi multiplicem prae- 
parationem, et sic est venatio, quae continet omne genus prae- 
parandi cibos et potus et sapores, quod pertinet ad pistores, coquos 
et caupones. Denominatur autem ab unius parte solum propter 
quandam excellentiam et curialitatem. 


Si autem est in wutriusque adminmiculum, hoc est dupliciter: 
aut defectum supplendo, et sic est navigatio, sub qua continetur 
omnis mercatio sive pertinentium ad operimentum, sive ad alli- 
mentum; aut vemovendo impedimentum et nocumentum, et sic est 
medicina, sive consistat in confectione electuariorum, sive potio- 
num, sive unguentorum, sive curatione vulnerum, sive decisione 
membrorum, sicut est chirurgia. —- Theatrica autem est unica. 
Et sic patet sufficientia. 


3. Secundum lumen, quod illuminat nos ad formas naturales 
apprehendendas, est lumen cognitionis sensitivae, quod recte 
dicitur inferius, quia cognitio sensitiva ab inferiori incipit et fit 
beneficio lucis corporalis. Et hoc quintuplicatur secundum quinque 
sensus. — Quorum swufficrentiam sumit Augustinus secundum 
naturam luminis elementorum in tertio super Genesi hoc modo: 
quia lumen sive lux faciens ad distinctionem rerum corporearum 
aut est in suae proprietatis eminentia et quadam puritate, et sic 
est sensus visus; aut commiscetur aéri, et sic est auditus,; aut vaport 
et sic est odoratus; aut humort, et sic est gustus; aut lerrae gros- 
sitter, et sic est tactus. Spiritus enim sensibilis naturam luminis 
habet, unde in nervis viget, quorum natura est clara et pervia; 
et in istis quinque sensibus multiplicatur secundum maiorem et 
minorem depurationem. Itaque cum quinque sint corpora mundi 
simplicia, scilicet quatuor elementa et quinta essentia; ut homo 
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covering or food, or by serving as an aid in the acquisition of either. 
In the matter of covering, if it provides a soft and light material, 
it is weaving; if a strong and hard material, it is armour-making 
or metal-working, an art which extends to every tool or implement 
fashioned either of iron or of any metal whatsoever, or of stone, 
or of wood. 


In the matter of food, mechanical art may benefit us in two 
ways, for we derive our sustenance from vegetables and from 
animals. As regards vegetables, it is farming; as regards flesh 
meats, it is hunting. Or again, as regards food, mechanical art has 
a twofold advantage: it aids either in the production and multi- 
plication of crops, in which case it is agriculture, or in the various 
ways of preparing food, under which aspect it is hunting, an art 
which extends to every conceivable way of preparing foods, drinks, 
and delicacies — a task with which bakers, cooks, and innkeepers 
are concerned. The term “‘hunting’’ (venatio), however, is used 
for all these things because it has a certain excellence and court- 
liness. 


Furthermore, as an aid in the acquisition of each (clothing 
and food), the mechanical arts contribute to the welfare of man 
in two ways: either by supplying a want, and in this case it is 
navigation, which includes all commerce of articles of covering or 
of food; or by removing impediments and ills of the body, under 
which aspect it is medicine, whethér it is concerned with the 
preparation of drugs, potions, or ointments, with the healing of 
wounds, or with the amputation of members, in which latter case 
it is called surgery. Dramatic art, on the other hand, is the only 
one of its kind. Thus the sufficiency (of the mechanical arts) 
is evident. 


3. The second light, which enables us to discern natural forms, 
is the light of sense perception. Rightly is it called the lower light 
because sense perception begins with a material object and takes 
place by the aid of corporeal light. It has five divisions corres- 
ponding to the five senses. In his Third Book on Genesis, Saint 
Augustine bases the adequacy of the senses on the nature of the 
light present in the elements in the following way. If the light or 
brightness which makes possible the discernment of things cor- 
poreal exists in a high degree of its own property and in a certain 
purity, it is the sense of sight; commingled with the air, it is 
hearing; with vapor, it is smell; with fluid, it is taste; with solidity 
of earth, it is touch. Now the sensitive life of the body partakes of 
the nature of light for which reason it thrives in the nerves, 
which are naturally unobstructed and capable of transmitting 
impressions, and in these five senses it possesses more or less vigor 
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omnes formas corporeas posset percipere, quinque sensus habet 
illis correspondentes; quia nulla fit apprehensio nisi per aliquam 
similitudinem et convenientiam organi et obiecti, pro eo quod 
sensus est natura determinata. — Est et alius modus sumendi 
sufficientiam sensuum, sed hunc approbat Augustinus, et ratio- 
nabilis videtur, quia ad hanc sufficientiam simul concurrunt 
correspondentia ex parte organi, medii et obiecti. 


4. Tertium lumen, quod illuminat ad veritates intelligibiles 
perscrutandas, est lumen cognitionis philosophicae, quod ideo 
intertus dicitur, quia interiores causas et latentes inquirit, et hoc 
per principia disciplinarum et veritatis naturalis, quae homini 
naturaliter sunt inserta. Et hoc triplicatur in vationalem, naturalem 
et moralem. — Et sufficientia potest accipi sic. Est enim veritas 
sermonum, veritas rerum et veritas morum. Rationalis veritatem 
sermonum considerat, naturalis veritatem rerum, moralis veritatem 
morum, — Vel aliter: sicut in summo Deo est considerare rationem 
causae efficientis, formalis sive exemplaris, et finalis, quia ‘“‘est 
causa subsistendi, ratio intelligendi et ordo vivendi’’; sic in ipsa 
illuminatione philosophiae, quoniam illuminat aut ad cognoscendas 
causas essendi, et sic est physica; aut rationes intelligendi, et sic 
est logica,; aut ordinem vivendi, et sic est moralis sive practica. — 
Tertio modo sic: quia lumen cognitionis philosophicae illuminat 
ipsam intellectivam; hoc autem potest esse tripliciter: aut in 
quantum regit motivam, et sic est moralis; aut in quantum regit 
se ipsam, et sic est naturalis; aut in quantum regit tnterpretativam, 
et sic est seymocinalis, ut sic illuminetur homo ad veritatem vitae, 
ad veritatem scientiae et ad veritatem doctrinae. 


Et quoniam tripliciter potest aliquis per sermonem exprimere 
quod habet apud se, ut scilicet notum faciat mentis suae conceptum, 
vel ut amplius moveat ad credendum, vel ut moveat ad amorem, 
vel odium: ideo sermocinalts sive rationalis philosophia triplicatur, 
scilicet in grammaticam, logicam et rhetoricam; quarum prima est 
ad exprimendum, secunda ad docendum, tertia ad movendum. 
Prima respicit rationem ut apprehensivam; secunda, ut tudica- 
hivam,; tertia, ut motivam. Et quia ratio apprehendit per sermonem 
congruum, iudicat per verum, movet per sermonem ornatum: 
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according to the greater or less soundness of the nerves. And so, 
since there are in the world five simple substances, namely, the 
four elements and the fifth essence, man has for the perception 
of all these corporeal forms five senses well adapted to these 
substances, because, on account of the well-defined nature of 
each sense, apprehension can take place only when there is a 
certain conformity and fitness between the organ and the object. 
There is another way of determining the adequacy of the senses, 
but Saint Augustine sanctions this method and it seems reasonable, 
since corresponding elements on the part of the organ, the medium, 
and the object lend joint support to the proof. 

4. The third light, which enlightens man in the investiga- 
tion of intelligible truths, is the light of philosophical knowl- 
edge. It is called tuner because it inquires into inner and hid- 
den causes through principles of learning and natural truth, 
which are inherent in man. There is a triple diffusion of this 
light in rational, natural, and moral philosophy, which seems ade- 
quate, since it covers the three aspects of truth — truth of speech, 
truth of things, and truth of morals. Rational philosophy considers 
the truth of speech, natural philosophy, the truth of things; and 
moral philosophy, the truth of conduct. Or we may consider it 
in a different light. Just as we find in the Most High God efficient, 
formal or exemplary, and final causality, since ‘“He is the Cause 
of being, the Principle of knowledge, and the Pattern of human 
life,’”’ so do we find it in the illumination of philosophy, which 
enlightens the mind to discern the causes of being, in which case 
it is Physics; or to grasp the principles of understanding, in which 
case it is logic; or to learn the right way of living, in which case 
it is moral or practical philosophy. We are now considering it 
under its third aspect. The light of philosophical knowledge 
illumines the intellectual faculty itself and this enlightenment 
may be threefold: if it governs the motive power, it is moral 
philosophy; if it rules itself, it is natural philosophy: if it directs 
interpretation, it is discursive philosophy. As a result, man is 
enlightened as regards the truth of life, the truth of knowledge, 
and the truth of doctrine. 

And since one may, through the medium of speech, give ex- 
pression to what he has in mind with a threefold purpose in view: 
namely, to manifest his thought, to induce someone to believe, 
or to arouse love or hatred, for this reason, discursive or rational 
philosophy has three sub-divisions: grammar, logic, and rhetoric. 
Of these sciences the first aims to express; the second, to teach; 
the third, to persuade. The first considers the reasoning faculty 
as apprehending; the second, as judging; the third, as persuading. 
Since the mind apprehends by means of correct speech, judges by 
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hinc est, quod haec triplex scientia has tres passiones circa ser- 
monem considerat. 


Rursus, quoniam intellectus noster dirigi habet in iudicando 
secundum rationes formales, et hae tripliciter possunt considerari: 
vel in comparatione ad materiam, et sic dicuntur rationes formales; 
vel in comparatione ad animam, et sic tntellectuales; vel in com- 
paratione ad divinam sapientiam, et sic tdeales: ideo naturalis 
philosophia triplicatur in physicam proprie dictam, in mathe- 
maticam et in metaphysicam; ita quod physica consideratio est 
circa rerum generationem et corruptionem secundum virtutes 
naturales et rationes seminales; mathematica est circa considera- 
tionem formarum abstrahibilium secundum rationes intelligibiles ; 
metaphysica, circa cognitionem omnium entium, quae reducit 
ad unum primum principium, a quo exierunt secundum rationes 
ideales, sive ad Deum in quantum principium, finis, et exemplar; 
licet inter metaphysicos de huiusmodi rationibus idealibus non- 
nulla fuerit controversia. 


Postremo, quia regimen virtutis motivae tripliciter habet 
attendi, scilicet respectu vitae propriae, respectu familiae et 
respectu multitudinis subtectae,; ideo moralis philosophia triplicatur, 
scilicet in monasticam, oeconomicam et politicam; quae distin- 
guuntur secundum triplicem modum praedictum, sicut apparet 
ex ipsis nominibus. 


5. Quartum autem lumen, quod illuminat ad veritatem salu- 
tarem, est lumen sacrae Scripturae, quod ideo dicitur superius, 
quia ad superiora ducit manifestando quae sunt supra rationem, 
et etiam quia non per inventionem, sed per inspirationem a 
Patre luminum descendit. Quod licet unum sit secundum intellec- 
tum litteralem, est tamen triplex secundum sensum mysticum et 
spiritualem. In omnibus enim sacrae Scripturae libris praeter 
litteralem sensum, quem exterius verba sonant, concipitur triplex 
sensus spiritualis, scilicet allegoricus, quo docemur, quid sit 
credendum de Divinitate et humanitate; moralis, quo docemur, 
quomodo vivendum sit; et anagogicus, quo docemur qualiter est 
Deo adhaerendum. Unde tota sacra Scriptura haec tria docet, 
scilicet Christi aeternam generationem et incarnationem, vivendi 
ordinem et Dei et animae unionem. Primum respicit frdem, 
secundum mores, tertium finem utriusque. Circa primum insudare 
debet studium doctorum, circa secundum studium praedicatorum, 
circa tertium studium contemplativorum. Primum maxime docet 
Augustinus, secundum maxime docet Gregorius, tertius vero docet 
Dionysius — Anselmus sequitur Augustinum, Bernardus sequitur 
Gregorium, Richardus sequitur Dionysium, quia Anselmus in 
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means of true speech, and persuades by means of embellished 
speech, with good reason does this triple science consider these 
three qualities in speech. 


Again, since our intellect must be guided in its judgment! 
by formal principles, these principles, likewise, can be considered 
under three aspects: in relation to matter, they are termed formal; 
in relation to the mind, they are termed intellectual; and in relation 
to Divine Wisdom, they are called zdeal. Natural philosophy, 
therefore, is subdivided into physics proper, mathematics, and 
metaphysics. Thus physics treats of the generation and corruption 
of things according to natural powers and seminal causes; mathe- 
matics considers forms that can be abstracted in their pure 
intelligibility; metaphysics treats of the cognition of all beings, 
which it leads back to one first Principle from which they pro- 
ceeded according to the zdeal causes, that is, to God, since He is 
the Beginning, the End, and the Exemplar. Concerning these 
ideal causes, however, there has been some controversy among 
metaphysicians. 


Since the government of the motive power is to be considered 
in a threefold way, namely, as regards the individual, the family, 
and the state, so there are three corresponding divisions of moral 
philosophy: namely, ethical, economic, and folitical, the content 
of each being clearly indicated by its name. 


5. Now the fourth light, which illumines the mind for the 
understanding of saving truth, is the light of Sacred Scripture. 
This light is called higher because it leads to things above by the 
manifestation of truths which are beyond reason and also because 
it is not acquired by human research, but comes down by in- 
spiration from the “Father of Lights’. Although in its literal 
sense it is one, still, in its spiritual and mystical sense, it is threefold, 
for in all the books of Sacred Scripture, in addition to the Jzteral 
meaning which the words outwardly express, there is understood 
a threefold sfivitual meaning: namely, the allegorical, by which 
we are taught what to believe concerning the Divinity and huma- 
nity; the moral, by which we are taught how to live; and the 
anagogical, by which we are taught how to be united to God. 
Hence all Sacred Scripture teaches these three truths: namely, 
the eternal generation and Incarnation of Christ, the pattern of 
human life, and the union of the soul with God. The first regards 
faith; the second, morals; and the third, the ultimate end of both. 
The doctors should labor at the study of the first; the preachers, 
at the study of the second; the contemplatives, at the study of 
the third. The first is taught chiefly by Augustine; the second, 
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ratiocinatione, Bernardus in praedicatione, Richardus in con- 
templatione — Hugo vero omnia haec. 


6. Ex praedictis colligitur, quod licet ex primaria divisione 
qguadruplex sit lumen desursum descendens; sunt tamen sex eius 
differentiae: scilicet lumen sacrae Scripturae, lumen cognitionis 
senstiivae, lumen artis mechanicae, lumen philosophiae rationalits, 
lumen philosophiae naturalis et lumen philosophiae moralis. Et 
ideo sex illuminationes sunt in vita ista et habent vesperam, quia 
omnis sctentia destruetur; et ideo succedit eis septima dies re- 
quietionis, quae vesperam non habet, scilicet zlluminatio gloriae. 


7. Unde valde apte possunt reduci sex istae illuminationes ad 
senarlum formationum sive illuminationum, in quibus factus est 
mundus, ut cognitio sacrae Scripturae primae formationi, scilicet 
formationi lucis, respondeat; et sic deinceps per ordinem. — 
Et sicut omnes illae ab una luce habebant originem, sic omnes 
istae cognitiones ad cognitionem sacrae Scripturae ordinantur, 
in ea clauduntur et in illa perficiuntur, et mediante illa ad aeternam 
illuminationem ordinantur. Unde omnis nostra cognitio in cog- 
nitione sacrae Scripturae debet habere statum, et maxime quantum 
ad intellectum anagogiae, per quem illuminatio refertur in Deum, 
unde habuit ortum. Et ideo ibi completus est circulus, completus 
est senarius, et propterea status. 


8. Videamus igitur, qualiter aliae illuminationes cognitionum 
reduci habent ad lumen sacrae Scripturae. Et primo videamus 
in illuminatione cognitionis sensitivae, quae tota versatur circa 
cognitionem sensibilium, ubi tria est considerare: cognoscendi 
medium, cognoscendi exercitium, cognoscendi oblectamentum. — 
Si consideremus medium cognoscendi, intuebimur ibi Verbum 
aeternaliter generatum et ex tempore incarnatum. Nullum enim 
sensibile movet potentiam cognitivam, nisi mediante similitudine, 
quae egreditur ab obiecto, sicut proles a parente; et hoc generaliter, 
realiter, vel exemplariter est necesse in omni sensu. Illa autem 
similitudo non facit completionem in actu sentiendi, nisi uniatur 
cum organo et virtute; et cum unitur, nova fit perceptio, et per 
illam perceptionem fit reductio ad obiectum mediante similitudine 
illa. Et licet non semper obiectum sentiatur, semper tamen, 
quantum est de se, gignit similitudinem, cum est in sua comple- 
tione. — Per hunc etiam modum intellige, quod a summa mente, 
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by Gregory; the third, by Dionysius. Anselm follows Augustine; 
Bernard follows Gregory; Richard (of Saint Victor) follows 
Dionysius. For Anselm excels in reasoning; Bernard, in preaching; 
Richard, in contemplating; but Hugh (of Saint Victor) in all 
three. 

6. From the foregoing statements it can be inferred that, 
although according to our first classification the light coming 
down from above is fourfold, it still admits of szx modifications: 
namely, the light of Sacred Scripture, the light of sense perception, 
the light of mechanical art, the light of rational philosophy, the 
light of natural philosophy, and the light of moral philosophy. 
And for that reason there are in this life six illuminations, and they 
have their twilight, for all knowledge will be destroyed; for that 
reason too there follows a seventh day of rest, a day which knows 
no evening, the illumination of glory. 

7. Wherefore, very fittingly may these six illuminations be 
related to the six days of creation or illumination in which the 
world was made, the knowledge of Sacred Scripture corresponding 
to the creation of the first day, that is, to the creation of light, 
and so on, one after the other in order. Moreover, just as all those 
creations had their origin in one light, so too are all these branches 
of knowledge ordained for the knowledge of Sacred Scripture; 
they are contained in it; they are perfected by it; and by means 
of it they are ordained for eternal illumination. Wherefore, all 
our knowledge should end in the knowledge of Sacred Scripture, 
and especially is this true of the anagogical knowledge through 
which the illumination is reflected back to God whence it came. 
And there the cycle ends; the number six is complete and con- 
sequently there is rest. 

8. Let us see, therefore, how the other illuminations of knowl- 
edge are to be brought back to the light of Sacred Scripture. 
First of all, let us,consider the illumination of sense perception, 
which is concerned exclusively with the cognition of sense objects, 
a‘process in which there are three phases to be considered: namely, 
the medium of perception, the exercise of perception, and the 
delight of perception. If we consider the medium of perception, 
we shall see therein the Word begotten from all eternity and made 
man in time. Indeed, a sense object can stimulate a cognitive 
faculty only through the medium of a similitude which proceeds 
from the object as an offspring from its parent, and this by gene- 
ration, by reality, or by exemplarity, for every sense. This simili- 
tude, however, does not complete the act of perception unless 
it is brought into contact with the sense organ and the sense 
faculty, and once that contact is established, there results a new 
percept. Through this percept the mind is led back to the object 
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quae cognoscibilis est interioribus sensibus mentis nostrae, aeter- 
naliter emanavit similitudo, imago et proles; et ille postmodum, 
cum vent plenttudo temporis, unitus est menti et carni et hominis 
formam accepit, quod nunquam fuerat prius; et per illum omnes 
mentes nostrae reducuntur ad Deum, quae illam similitudinem 
Patris per fidem in corde suscipiunt. 


g. Si vero consideremus sensum exercitium, intuebimur ibi 
ordinem vivendt. Unusquisque enim sensus se exercet circa pro- 
prium obiectum, refugit sibi nocivum et non usurpat alienum. — 
Per hunc modum tunc sensus cordis ordinate vivit, dum se ipsum 
exercet ad id, ad quod est, contra neghgentiam,; dum refugit sibi 
nocivum, contra concupiscentiam: et dum non usurpat sibi alienum, 
contra swperbiam. Omnis enim inordinatio aut venit ex negligentia, 
aut ex concupiscentia, aut ex superbia. Ille enim ordinate vivit, 
qui vivit prudenter, temperanter et obtemperanter, ut refugiat 
negligentiam in operabilibus, concupiscentiam in appetibilibus, 
superbiam in excellentibus. 


ro. Si autem consideremus oblectamentum, intuebimur Dei et 
animae unionem. Omnis enim sensus suum sensibile conveniens 
quaerit cum desiderio, invenit cum gaudio, repetit sine fastidio, 
quia non satiatur oculus visu, nec auris auditu impletur. — Per 
hunc etiam modum sensus cordis nostri sive pulcrum, sive con- 
sonum, sive odoriferum, sive dulce, sive mulcebre debet desi- 
deranter quaerere, gaudenter invenire, incessanter repetere. — 
Ecce, quomodo in cognitione sensitiva continetur occulte divina 
sapientia, et quam mira est contemplatio quinque sensuum 
spiritualium secundum conformitatem ad sensus corporales. 


1z. Per hunc modum est reperire in illuminatione artis mecha- 
nicae, cuius tota intentio versatur circa avtificialium productionem. 
In qua ista tria possumus intuerl, scilicet Verbs generationem et 
incarnationem, vivendt ordinem et Dei et animae foederationem. 
Et hoc, si consideremus egressum, effectum et fructum, vel sic: 
artem operandi, qualitatem effectt artifici et wtilitatem fructus 
elicit. 
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by means of the similitude. And even though the object is not 
always present to the senses, still the fact remains that the object 
by itself, when in its finished state, begets a similitude. In like 
manner, know that from the mind of the Most High, Who is 
knowable by the interior senses of our mind, from all eternity there 
emanated a Similitude, an Image, and an Offspring; and after- 
wards, when ‘“‘the fulness of time came’’, He was united to a mind 
and a body and assumed the form of man, which had never been 
before. Through Him the minds of all of us which receive that 
Similitude of the Father through faith in our hearts, are brought 
back to God. 

g. If we consider the exercise of sense perception, we shall see 
therein the pattern of human life, for each sense applies itself to 
its proper object, shrinks from what may harm it, and does not 
usurp what does not belong to it. In like manner, the spiritual 
sense lives in an orderly way when it exercises itself for its own 
purpose, against negligence; when it refrains from what is harmful, 
against concupiscence; and when it refrains from usurping what 
does not belong to it, against pride. Of a truth, every disorder 
springs from negligence, from concupiscence, or from pride. 
Surely then, he who lives a prudent, temperate, and submissive 
life leads a well-ordered life, for thereby he avoids negligence 
in things to be done, concupiscence in things to be desired, and 
pride in things that are excellent. 

10. Furthermore, if we consider the delight of sense perception, 
we shall see therein the union of God and the soul. Indeed every 
sense seeks its proper sense object with longing, finds it with 
delight, and never wearied, seeks it again and again, because 
“the eye is not filled with seeing, neither is the ear filled with 
hearing.’ In the same way, our spiritual senses must seek with 
longing, find with joy, and time and again experience the beautiful, 
the harmonious, the fragrant, the sweet, or the delightful to the 
touch. Behold how the Divine Wisdom lies hidden in sense per- 
ception and how wonderful is the contemplation of the five 
spiritual senses in the light of their conformity to the senses of 
the body. 

11. By the same process of reasoning is Divine Wisdom to be 
found in the illumination of the mechamical arts, the sole purpose 
of which is the production of artifacts. In this illumination we can 
see the eternal generation and Incarnation of the Word, the pattern 
of human life, and the union of the soul with God. And this is true 
if we consider the production, the effect, and the fruit of a work, 
or if we consider the skill of the artist, the quality of the effect 
produced, and the utility of the product derived therefrom. 
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12. Si consideremus egressum, videbimus, quod effectus arti- 
ficialis exit ab artifice, mediante similitudine existente in mente; 
per quam artifex excogitat, antequam producat, et inde producit, 
sicut disposuit. Producit autem artifex exterius opus assimilatum 
exemplari interiori eatenus, qua potest melius; et si talem effectum 
posset producere, qui ipsum amaret et cognosceret, utique faceret; 
et si effectus ille cognosceret suum opificem, hoc esset mediante 
similitudine, secundum quam ab artifice processit; et si haberet 
obtenebratos oculos cognitionis, ut non posset supra se elevari, 
necesse esset ad hoc, ut ad cognitionem sui opificis duceretur, quod 
similitudo, per quam productus esset effectus, condescenderet 
usque ad illam naturam, quae ab eo posset capi et cognosci. — 
Per hunc modum intellige, quod a summo Opifice nulla creatura 
processit nisi per Verbum aeternum, “in quo omnia disposuit’’, 
et per quod produxit non solum creaturas habentes rationem 
vestigit, sed etiam imaginis, ut eidem assimilari possint per cogni- 
tionem et amorem. Et quoniam per peccatum rationalis creatura 
oculum contemplationis obnubilatum habuit; decentissimum fuit, 
ut aeternum et invisibile fieret visibile et assumeret carnem, ut 
nos ad Patrem reduceret. Et hoc est quod dicitur Joannis decimo 
quarto: Nemo vemt ad Patrem mst per me, et Matthaei undecimo: 
Patrem nemo novit nist Filius, et cus voluent Filius revelare. Et 
ideo dicitur Verbum caro factum. Considerantes igitur illumina- 
tionem artis mechanicae quantum ad operis egressus, intuebimur 
ibi Verbum generatum et incarnatum, id est Divinitatem et 
humanitatem et totius fidei integritatem. 


13. Si vero consideremus effectum, intuebimur vivendt ordinem. 
Omnis enim artifex intendit producere opus pulcrum et utile et 
stabile; et tunc est carum et acceptabile opus, cum habet istas tres 
conditiones. — Iuxta haec tria necesse est reperiri tria in ordine 
vivendi, scilicet ‘‘sczve, velle et impermutabiliter sive perseveranter 
operart’’. Scientia reddit opus pulcrum, voluntas reddit utile, 
pberseverantia reddit stabile. Primum est in rationali, secundum 
in concupiscibili, tertium in irascibili. 


14. Siconsideremus fructum, inveniemus Det et animae unionem. 
Omnis enim artifex, qui aliquod opus facit, aut facit, ut per illud 
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12. If we consider the production, we shall see that the work 
of art proceeds from the artificer according to a similitude existing 
in his mind; this pattern or model the artificer studies carefully 
before he produces and then he produces as he has predetermined. 
The artificer, moreover, produces an exterior work bearing the 
closest possible resemblance to the interior exemplar, and if it 
were in his power to produce an effect which would know and love 
him, this he would assuredly do; and if that effect could know 
its maker, it would be by means of the similitude according to 
which it came from the hands of the artificer; and if the eyes of 
the understanding were so darkened that it could not elevate itself 
to things above itself in order to bring itself to a knowledge of its 
maker, it would be necessary for the similitude according to 
which the effect was produced to lower itself even to that nature 
which the effect could grasp and know. In like manner, under- 
stand that no creature has proceeded from the Most High Creator 
except through the Eternal Word, “in Whom He ordered all 
things,’ and by which Word He produced creatures bearing not 
only the nature of His vestige but also of His «mage so that through 
knowledge they might become like unto Him. And since by sin the 
rational creature had dimmed the eye of contemplation, it was 
most fitting that the Eternal and Invisible should become visible 
and take flesh that He might lead us back to the Father. Indeed, 
this is what is related in the fourteenth chapter of Saint John: 
“No one comes to the Father but through Me,”’ and in the eleventh 
chapter of Saint Matthew: ‘No one knows the Son except the 
Father; nor does anyone know the Father except the Son, and 
him to whom the Son chooses to reveal him.’’ For that reason, 
then, it is said, “‘the Word was made flesh.’’ Therefore, considering 
the illumination of mechanical art as regards the production of the 
work, we shall see therein the Word begotten and made incarnate, 
that is, the Divinity and the Humanity and the integrity of all 
faith. 

13. If we consider the effect, we shall see therein the pattern 
of human life, for every artificer, indeed, aims to produce a work 
that is beautiful, useful, and enduring, and only when it possesses 
these three qualities is the work highly valued and acceptable. 
Corresponding to the above-mentioned qualities, in the pattern of 
life there must be found three elements: “knowledge, will, and 
unaltering and persevering torl.’’ Knowledge renders the work 
beautiful; the wzll renders it useful; perseverance renders it lasting. 
The first resides in the rational, the second in the concupiscible, 
and the third in the irascible appetite. 

14. If we consider the fruit, we shall find therein the union 
of the soul with God, for every artificer who fashions a work does 
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laudetur, aut ut per illud sibi aliquid operetur vel lucretur, aut 
ut in illo delectetur, secundum tria, quae sunt in appetibilibus, 
scilicet bonum honestum, conferens et delectabile. — Propter haec 
tria fecit Deus animam rationalem, ut ipsa eum laudaret, ut ipsa 
illi serviret, ut ipsa in eo delectaretury et quiesceret; et hoc est per 
caritatem, in qua qui manet 1n Deo manet, et Deus 1n eo, ita quod 
est ibi quaedam mirabilis unio et ex unione mirabilis delectatio; 
quoniam, secundum quod dicitur in Proverbiis, delictae meae esse 
cum filiis hominum. — Ecce, quomodo illuminatio artis mechanicae 
via est ad illuminationem sacrae Scripturae, et nihil est in ea, 
quod non praedicet veram sapientiam, et ideo sacra Scriptura 
frequenter talibus similitudinibus utitur satis recte. 


15. luxta hunc etiam modum est reperire in illuminatione 
vationali philosophiae, cuius principalis intentio versatur circa 
sermonem. In quo est tria considerare secundum triplicem ipsius 
sermonis considerationem, scilicet respectu froferentis, ratione 
prolationis et respectu audientis sive ratione finis. 


16. Si sermonem consideremus in respectu ad loqguentem, sic 
videmus, quod omnis sermo significat mentis conceptum, et ille 
conceptus interior est verbum mentis et eius proles, quae nota est 
etiam ipsi concipienti. Sed ad hoc, quod fiat nota audienti induit 
formam vocis, et verbum intelligibile mediante illo indumento 
fit sensibile et auditur exterius et suscipitur in aure cordis audi- 
entis, et tamen non recedit a mente proferentis. — Iuxta hunc 
modum videmus in Verbo aeterno, quod Pater aeternaliter ipsum 
concepit generando, secundum illud Proverbiorum octavo: Non- 
dum erant abyssi, et ego 1am concepta eram. Sed ad hoc, quod 
homini sensuali fieret cognoscibile, induit formam carnis, et Verbum 
caro factum est et habitavit in nobis, et tamen remansit im sinu 
Patris. 


17. Si vero consideremus sermonem ratione sw, sic intuebimur 
in eo ordinem vivendi. Ad complementum enim sermonis necessario 
ista tria concurrunt, scilicet congruitas, veritas, et ornatus. — 
Et iuxta haec tria omnis actio nostra debet habere modum, speciem 
et ordinem; ut sit modificata per modestiam in exteriori opere, 
speciosa per munditiam in affectione, ordinata et ornata per 
rectitudinem in intentione. Tunc enim recte et ordinate vivitur, 
cum est intentio recta, affectio munda et operatio modesta. 
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so that he may derive praise, benefit, or delight therefrom — 
a threefold purpose which corresponds to the three formal objects 
of the appetites: namely, a noble good, a useful good, and an 
agreeable good. It was for this threefold reason that God made 
the soul rational, namely, that of its own accord, it might praise 
Him, serve Him, find delight in Him, and be at rest; and this 
takes place through charity. “‘He who abides in it, abides in God, 
and God in him,” in such a way that there is found therein a 
kind of wondrous union and from that union comes a wondrous 
delight, for in the Book of Proverbs it is written, ‘“My delights 
were to be with the children of men.’’ Behold how the illumination 
of mechanical art is the path to the illumination of Sacred 
Scripture. There is nothing therein which does not bespeak true 
wisdom and for this reason Sacred Scripture quite rightly makes 
frequent use of such similitudes. 

15. In like manner is Divine Wisdom to be found in the 
illumination of vational philosophy, the main concern of which 
is speech. Here are to be considered three elements corresponding 
to the three aspects of speech itself: namely, the person speaking, 
the delivery of the speech, and its final purpose or its effect upon 
the hearer. 

16. Considering speech in the light of the speaker, we see that 
all speech signifies a mental concept. That inner concept is the 
word of the mind and its offspring which is known to the person 
conceiving it; but that it may become known to the hearer, it 
assumes the form of the voice, and clothed therein, the intelligibile 
word becomes sensible and is heard without; it is received into 
the ear of the person listening and still it does not depart from 
the mind of the person uttering it. Practically the same procedure 
is seen in the begetting of the Eternal Word, because the Father 
conceived Him, begetting Him from all eternity, as it is written 
in the eighth chapter of the Book of Proverbs, ‘‘The depths were 
not as yet, and I ‘was already conceived.’ But that He might be 
known by man who is endowed with senses, He assumed the 
nature of flesh, and “‘the Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst 
us,” and yet He remained “‘in the bosom of the Father.” 

17. Considering speech in the light of its delivery, we shall 
see therein the pattern of human life, for three essential qualities 
work together for the perfection of speech: namely, sutability, 
truth, and ornament. Corresponding to these three qualities, every 
act of ours should be characterized by measure, beauty, and order 
so that it may be controlled by its proper measure in its external 
work, vendered beautiful by purity of affection, and regulated 
and adorned by uprightness of intention. For then truly does 
one live an upright and well-ordered life when his intention is 
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18. Si vero consideremus sermonem ratione fimzs, sic est ad 
exprimendum, ad erudiendum et ad movendum; sed nunquam 
exprimit aliquid, nisi mediante specie, nunquam docet, nisi mediante 
lumine arguente, nunquam movet, nisi mediante virtute; et constat, 
quod hoc non fit nisi per speciem et lumen et virtutem intrinsecam, 
intrinsecus animae unita: et ideo concludit Augustinus, quod ille 
solus est verus doctor, qui potest speciem imprimere et lumen 
infundere et virtutem dare cordi audientis. Et hinc est, quod 
“cathedram habet in caelo qui intus corda docet’’. — Sicut ergo 
nihil cognoscitur per sermonem perfecte, nist mediante virtute, 
lumine et specie unitis animae; sic ad hoc, quod anima erudiatur 
ad Dei cognitionem per ipsius internam locutionem, necesse est, 
quod uniatur ei qui est splendor gloriae et figura substantiae evus, 
portans omnia verbo virtutis suae. — Ex quo patet, quam mira est 
haec contemplatio, per quam Augustinus in multis libris manuducit 
ad divinam sapientiam. 


1g. Secundum etiam hunc modum est reperire in illuminatione 
naturalt philosophiae, cuius principalis intentio versatur circa 
vationes formales in materia, in anima et in divina sapientia. Quas 
tripliciter contingit considerare, scilicet secundum habitudinem 
proportionts, secundum effectum causalitatis et secundum medium 
unionis; et secundum haec tria est reperire tria praemissa. 


20. Si consideremus eas secundum habitudinem proportionis, 
videbimus in eis Verbum aeternum et Verbum incarnatum. Rationes 
intellectuales et abstractae quasi mediae sunt inter seminales et 
ideales. Sed rationes seminales non possunt esse in materia, quin 
sit in ea generatio et productio formae; similiter nec in anima 
rationes intellectuales, quin sit generatio verbi in mente; ergo nec 
ideales in Deo, quin sit productio Verbi a Patre secundum rectam 
proportionem; hoc enim est dignitatis, et si convenit creaturae, 
multo fortius inferri potest de Creatore. Propter quod dixit 
Augustinus, quod Filius Dei est “ars Patris’’. — Rursus, appetitus, 
qui est in materia, ordinatur ad rationes intellectuales, ut nullo 
modo perfecta sit generatio, nisi anima rationalis uniatur materiae 
corporali. — Per similem igitur rationem potest argui, quod summa 
perfectio et nobilissima in universo esse non possit, nisi natura, 
in qua sunt rationes seminales, et natura, in qua sunt rationes 
intellectuales, et natura, in qua sunt rationes ideales, simul con- 
currant in unitatem personae, quod factum est in Filii Dei in- 
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upright, his affection pure, and his activity within its proper 
limit. 

18. Considering speech in the light of its purpose, we find that 
it aims to express, to instruct, and to persuade; but it never ex- 
presses except by means of a likeness; it never teaches except by 
means of a clear light; it never persuades except by power; and 
it is evident that these effects are accomplished only by means 
of an inherent likeness, light, and power intrinsically united to 
the soul. Therefore, Saint Augustine concludes that he alone 
is a true teacher who can impress a likeness, shed light, and grant 
power to the heart of his hearer. Hence it is that “he who teaches 
within hearts has his Chair in heaven.’”’ Now as perfection of 
speech requires the union of power, light, and a likeness within 
the soul, so, too, for the instruction of the soul in the knowledge 
of God by interior conversation with Him, there is required a 
union with Him who is “‘the brightness of his glory and the image 
of his substance, and upholding all things by the word of his 
power.’ Hence we see how wondrous is this contemplation by 
which Saint Augustine in his many writings leads souls to Divine 
Wisdom. 

19. By the same mode of reasoning is the Wisdom of God to be 
found in the illumination of natural philosophy, which is concerned 
chiefly with the formal causes in matter, in the soul, and in the 
Divine Wisdom. These formal causes it is fitting to consider under 
- three aspects: namely, as regards the relation of proportion, the 
effect of causality, and their medium of unton; and in these three 
can be accordingly found the three (central ideas of the three 
senses of Holy Scripture) mentioned above. 

20. Considering the formal causes according to their relation 
of proportion, we shall see therein the Word Eternal and the Word 
Incarnate. The intellectual and abstract causes are, as it were, 
midway between the seminal and the zdeal causes. But seminal 
causes cannot exist in matter without the generation and production 
of form; neither can intellectual causes exist in the soul without 
the generation of the word in the mind. Therefore, ideal causes 
cannot exist 72 God without the generation of the Word from the 
Father in due proportion. Truly, this is a mark of dignity, and if 
it becomes the creature, how much more so the Creator. It was 
for this reason that Saint Augustine said the Son of God is the 
“art of the Father’. Again, the natural tendency in matter is so 
ordained toward intellectual causes that the generation is in 
no way perfect unless the rational soul be united to the material 
body. By similar reasoning, therefore, we come to the conclusion 
that the highest and noblest perfection can exist in this world 
only if a nature in which there are the seminal causes, and a 
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carnatione. — Praedicat igitur tota naturalis philosophia per 
habitudinem proportionis Dei Verbum natum et incarnatum, 
ut idem sit alpha et omega, natum scilicet in principio et ante 
tempora, incarnatum vero in fine saeculorum. 


21. Si vero consideremus rationes istas secundum effectum 
causalitatis, perpendemus ordinem vivendi: quoniam generatio non 
potest fieri in materia generabili et corruptibili secundum rationes 
seminales nisi beneficio luminis corporum supercaelestium, quae 
elongantur a generatione et corruptione, scilicet a sole, luna et 
stellis, — Per hunc etiam modum anima non potest opera viva 
facere, nisi suscipiat a sole, id est a Christo, gratuiti luminis bene- 
ficlum, et nisi consequatur ipsius lunae, id est Virginis Mariae, 
Matris Christi patrocinium, et nisi imitetur aliorum Sanctorum 
exempla; ex quorum concursu congregetur in ipsa opus vivum 
atque perfectum. Unde ordo vivendi pendet in tribus. 


22. Si autem consideremus istas rationes secundum umionts 
medium, intelligemus, per quem modum fiat unto animae ad Deum. 
Nam natura corporalis animae non potest uniri, nisi mediante 
humore, mediante spiritu et mediante calore, quae tria disponunt 
carnem, ut vitam suscipiat ab anima. — Secundum hoc etiam 
intelligitur, quod Deus non praestat vitam animae et unitur, nisi 
sit humida per gemitum compunctionis et pietatis, nisi sit spi77- 
tualis per contemptum omnis terrenitatis, nisi sit calida per 
desiderium patriae caelestis et ipsius dilecti. — Ecce, qualiter 
in philosophia naturali latet sapientia Dei. 


23. Penes modos praedictos est reperire in illuminatione 
pbhilosophiae moralis lumen sacrae Scripturae: quoniam intentio 
moralis philosophiae principaliter versatur circa rectitudinem; 
versatur enim circa iustitiam generalem, quae, ut dicit Anselmus, 
“est rectitudo voluntatis’’. Rectum autem habet tripliciter noti- 
ficari, et secundum hoc tria praemissa lucent in consideratione 
rectitudinis. Uno modo dicitur ‘‘vectum, cuius medium non exit 
ab extremis’’. Si ergo in Deo est summa rectitudo et secundum 
se, et in quantum est principium, et in quantum est finis omnium; 
necesse est in Deo ponere mediam personam secundum se, ut una 
sit tantum producens, alia tantum producta, media vero producens 
et producta. Necesse est etiam ponere medium 1m egressu et re- 
gvessu rerum; sed medium im egressu necesse est, quod plus teneat 
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nature in which there are the intellectual causes, and a nature in 
which there are the ideal causes are simultaneously combined in 
the unity of one person, as was done in the Incarnation of the 
Son of God. Therefore all natural philosophy, by reason of the 
relation of proportion, predicates the Word of God begotten and 
become Incarnate so that He is the Alpha and the Omega, that is, 
He was begotten in the beginning and before all time but became 
Incarnate in the fulness of time. 

21. Now if we think of these causes according to the effect 
of causality, we shall be considering the pattern of human life, since 
generation by seminal causes can take place in generative and 
corruptible matter only by the beneficent light of the heavenly 
bodies which are far removed from generation and corruption, 
that is, by the sun, the moon, and the stars. So too the soul can 
perform no living works unless it receive from the sun, that is, 
from Christ, the aid of His gratuitous light; unless it seek the 
protection of the moon, that is, of the Virgin Mary, Mother of 
Christ; and unless it imitate the example of the other saints. 
When all these concur, there is accomplished in the soul a living 
and perfect work; therefore the right order of living depends upon 
this threefold co-operation. 

22. Moreover, if we consider these formal causes as regards 
their medium of union, we shall understand how union of the soul 
with God takes place, for the corporeal nature can be united to 
the soul only through the medium of moisture, (vital) spirit, 
and warmth—three conditions which dispose the body to receive 
life from the soul. So too we may understand that God gives life 
to the soul and is united to it only on the condition that it be 
moistened with tears of compunction and filial love, made spiritual 
by contempt of every earthly thing, and be warmed by desire for 
its heavenly home and its Beloved. Behold how in natural philo- 
sophy lies hidden the Wisdom of God. 

23. In the same way is the light of Sacred Scripture to be found 
in the illumination of moral philosophy. Since moral philosophy 
is concerned principally with rectitude, it treats of general justice 
which Saint Anselm calls the “rectitude of the will’. The term 
“right” has a threefold signification and accordingly, in the con- 
sideration of rectitude are revealed the three central ideas (of 
the senses of Sacred Scripture) previously mentioned. In one 
sense of the word, that is called ‘“‘vight, the middle of which is not 
out of line with its extreme points.” If then God is perfect rectitude 
and that by His very nature since He is the Beginning and the 
End of all things, it follows that in God there must be an inter- 
mediary of His own nature so that there may be one Person who 
only produces, another who is only produced, but an intermediary 
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se a parte producentis, medium vero 1m regressu, plus a parte 
redeuntis; sicut ergo res exierunt a Deo per Verbum Dei, sic ad 
completum reditum necesse est, Mediatorem Dez et hominum non 
tantum Deum esse, sed etiam hominem, ut homines reducat ad 
Deum. 


24. Alio modo dicitur vectum quod dirigenti se conformatur. 
Et secundum hoc in consideratione rectitudinis conspicitur 
ordo vivendt. Ille enim recte vivit, qui dirigitur secundum regulas 
iuris divini. Et hoc est, quando voluntas hominis assentit prae- 
cepts necessariis, montis salutiferis, consilis perfectis, ut probet 
homo, quae sit voluntas Det bona et beneplacens et perfecta. Et tunc 
est rectus ordo vivendi, in quo nulla obliquitas potest reperiri. 


25. Tertio modo dicitur rectum cuius summitas est sursum 
erecta, sicut homo habet staturam rectam. Et secundum hoc 
in consideratione rectitudinis manifestatur De: et animae unio. 
Cum enim Deus sit sursum, necesse est, quod apex ipsius mentis 
sursum erigatur. Hoc autem est, cum vationalis assentit primae 
veritati propter se et supra omnia, cum zvascibilis innititur summae 
largitati, et cum concupiscibilis adhaeret bonitati; tunc qui hoc 
modo Deo adhaeret unus spiritus est. 


26. Et sic patet, quomodo multiformis sapientia Det, quae 
lucide traditur in sacra Scriptura, occultatur in omni cognitione 
et in omni natura. Patet etiam, quomodo omnes cognitiones 
famulantur theologiae; et ideo ipsa assumit exempla et utitur 
vocabulis pertinentibus ad omne genus cognitionis. Patet etiam, 
quam ampla sit via illuminativa, et quomodo in omni re, quae 
sentitur sive quae cognoscitur, interius lateat ipse Deus. — Et hic 
est fructus omnium scientiarum, ut in omnibus aedificetur fides, 
honorificetur Deus, componantur mores, hauriantur consolationes, 
quae sunt in unione sponsi et sponsae, quae quidem fit per cari- 
tatem, ad quam terminatur tota intentio sacrae Scripturae, et per 
consequens omnis illuminatio desursum descendens, et sine qua 
omnis cognitio vana est, quia nunquam pervenitur ad Filium nisi 
per Spiritum sanctum, qui docet nos. omnem veritatem; qui est 
benedictus in saecula saeculorum. Amen. 
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who both produces and is produced. There is likewise need of an 
intermediary in the going forth and in the return of things: in the 
going forth, an intermediary which will be more on the part of 
the one producing; in the return, one which will be more on the 
part of the one returning. Therefore, as creatures went forth from 
God by the Word of God, so for a perfect return, it was necessary 
that the Mediator between God and man be not only God but also 
man so that He might lead men back to God. 

24. In another sense, that is called ‘“‘vight’’? which is conformed 
to rule. Accordingly, in the consideration of rectitude there is 
seen the rule of life. For he indeed lives rightly who is guided by 
the regulations of the divine law, as is the case when the will of 
man accepts necessary precepts, salutary warnings, and counsels 
of perfection that he may thereby prove the good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God. And then is the rule of life right when no 
obliquity can be found therein. 

25. In the third sense, that is called “vight’’ the summit of 
which is raised upward, as for instance, we say that man has an 
upright posture. And in this sense, in the consideration of rectitude 
there is manifested the unzon of the soul with God; for since God 
is above, it necessarily follows that the apex of the mind itself 
must be raised aloft. And indeed this is what actually happens 
when man’s vational nature assents to the First Truth for His own 
sake and above all things, when his zvascible nature strives after 
the Highest Bounty, and when his concupiscible nature clings to 
the Greatest Good. He who thus keeps close to God ts one spintt 
with him. 

26. And so it is evident how the manifold Wisdom of God, 
which is clearly revealed in Sacred Scripture, lies hidden in all 
knowledge and in all nature. It is evident too how all divisions 
of knowledge are handmaids of theology, and it is for this reason 
that theology makes use of illustrations and terms pertaining to 
every branch of knowledge. It is likewise evident how Wide is the 
illuminative way and how in everything which is perceived or 
known God Himself lies hidden within. And this is the fruit of 
all sciences, that in all, faith may be strengthened, God may be 
honored, character may be formed, and consolation may be 
derived from union of the Spouse with His beloved, a union which 
takes place through charity, to the attainment of which the whole 
purpose of Sacred Scripture, and consequently, every illumination 
descending from above, is directed—a charity without which all 
knowledge is vain because no one comes to the Son except through 
the Holy Ghost who teaches us all the truth, who 1s blessed forever. 
Amen. 
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PARTVUPHREL 


COMMENTARY ON THE FOUR LIGHTS 


INTRODUCTION 


Besides being one of the foremost figures in the history of 
speculative mysticism and theology, St. Bonaventure was a 
philosopher. Scattered throughout the mass of his theological 
works are found numerous metaphysical discussions which have 
become part and parcel of the history of medieval philosophy. 

Et haec est tota nostra metaphysica: de emanatione, de exem- 
blaritate, de consummatione, scilicet tlluminant per radios spirituales 
et reduct ad summum’. These few words embrace St. Bonaventure’s 
whole system of metaphysics. Emanation treats of the universe 
created by God; exemplarism, of God as the Exemplar of all 
creation; consummation or reduction, of God as the goal of 
created beings who, illumined by His light, return to Him?. 

Every great metaphysical system is faced with the problem 
of the origin of things. The groundwork upon which our Saint 
builds his metaphysics is the doctrine of the world by creation, 
a question which was the subject of much animated controversy 
in the Thirteenth Century. The idea of a universe created by God 
out of nothing from all eternity, an idea which St. Thomas Aquinas 
considered logically possible, seemed to St. Bonaventure so glaring 
a contradiction that he could not imagine a philosopher so in- 
competent as to overlook it. The world was created in tempore 
as an image of, and a witness to, the glory of its Creator. This 
doctrine in opposition to Aristotle, the Averroists, and the moderate 
solutions of Thomism, the Seraphic Doctor sets forth in his 
Breviloguium*. A brief summary of his conception of the created 


Pile Hl exdem 1, 17+ t. Vs iP. 332. 

2 Cf. Gilson- Bohner, Die Geschichte der christlichen Philosophie, 
Paderborn, 1954, p. 486 ff. 

3 “Ex quibus sequitur triplex caecitas vel caligo, scilicet de aeterni- 
tate mundi, ut videtur dicere Aristoteles secundum omnes doctores 
Graecos, ut Gregorium Nyssenum, Gregorium Nazianzenum, Damas- 
cenum, Basilium, et commentatores omnium Arabum, qui dicunt, 
quod Aristoteles hoc sensit, et verba sua sonare videntur. Numquam 
invenies quod ipse dicat quod mundus habuit principium vel initium; 
immo redarguit Platonem, qui solus videtur posuisse tempus incepisse. 
Et istud repugnat lumini veritatis.”’ In Hexaém. VI. n. 3, t. V, p. 361. 
Cf. Gilson, La Philosophie de S. Bonaventure, pp. 183-184. 

4 “Circa quam (sc. creaturam mundi) haec tenenda sunt in summa: 
videlicet universitas machinae mundialis producta est in esse ex tempore 
et de nihilo, ab uno principio primo, solo et summo, eius potentia, 
licet sit immensa, disposuit tamen omnia in certo pondere, numero et 
mMehsura ver ars) le by.V), 9 p72 00: 
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universe may serve as a background for the better understanding 
of his epistemology. 

In the production and constitution of the universe, St. Bona- 
venture assigns a leading role to light, the form of corporeity and 
the principle of action in all things. In his opinion, as in that of 
Robert Grosseteste, light does not need a faculty for its activity; 
by its very essence it is activity and can be defined as multi- 
plicativa et diffusa su1. Any luminous point is capable of producing 
on all sides and propagating immediately a luminous sphere 
centered around it with a diameter proportioned to its intensity®. 
This explains how the light of the empyrean could confer extension 
upon matter on the first day, and it is this power of light to 
multiply itself that still confers upon the things that it informs 
thefactivity that they manifest. St. Bonaventure does not give 
us the full theory on this point, but, since he allows that light is 
active by reason of its very essence, he must have recourse to a 
doctrine similar to that of the multiplication of species. The many 
recurrences of the term multiplicatio found in his Commentary leave 
little doubt that he followed the general doctrine of Grosseteste. 

Besides the special forms which make them elements or 
compounds, all bodies have a primary form which constitutes 
their substantial being®. This form is the natural light, the most 
perfect of all corporeal forms’, which God created on the first day, 
three days, therefore, before the sun itself. Light is a subtle reality 
which penetrates bodies and confers upon them spatial extension; 
it is the principle of all their perfection — their beauty, color, 
and activity. In proportion to the degree in which they participate 
in this common form, bodies receive a more or less exalted rank 
in the order of nature. Thus the noblest of all bodies, the empyreal 
heaven, is the most luminous of all; the least noble, the earth, is 
the most opaque. All other substances rank between these two 
extremes, their place being determined by their participation 
in the form of light. St. Bonaventure thinks that the luminous 
form which confers first and specific perfection is not incompatible 
with forms which are principles of further perfections. Its function 


5 ‘“‘Quanto lumen est maius, tanto magis se diffundit et multiplicat; 
si ergo empyreum inter corpora est luminosum maxime, ergo maxime 
dittusivinm:” J) Sevt., 2,2, 4,2, nd. ae 7. 

6 ‘Duplex est informatio materiae corporalis, quaedam generalis, 
quaedam specialis: generalis per formam communem omnibus corpora- 
libus, et haec est forma lucis, specialis vero alias formas sive elementares 
sive mixtionis.”’ JJ Sent., d. 13, t. II, p. 310a. “Lux est natura communis 
reperta in omnibus corporibus tam caelestibus quam terrestribus.”’ 
TT Sent. 12, 2, larg. 4. tv. fh pacoe, 

7 “Sed lux est nobilissima formarum corporalium, sicut in multis 
locis dicit Augustinus.” II Sent., d. 13, a. 2, q. 2, t. II, 3194. 
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is not to confer something which the form itself is capable of 
giving but rather to perfect the body by the influence which it 
exerts upon it; to conserve it once it has been formed; to fructify 
its form by stimulating its activity and concurring in all its 
operations. Instead of being absorbed and completed by sub- 
sequent forms, this luminous form acts as a basis for them and 
enables them to fulfill their office. Under its influence the higher 
units are united with the new forms: the forma mixta of minerals 
which in turn is succeeded by the higher forma complexionata of 
plants, animals, and human bodies$. This theory applies not only 
to organic and inorganic substances, but also to the elements of 
nature. It is the traditional and common doctrine of the plurality 
of forms generally accepted at the time’. 

Light is bright, agile, impassible, and penetrating!®, but its 
most remarkable quality is its activity!!; it can spread instantly 
in all directions and since it cannot be separated from prime 
matter, it involves the latter in its self-diffusion. This substantial 
radiation from a luminous source is found everywhere in the 
corporeal world. So vast is the sphere of its influence that no 
being of the sublunary world is removed from its action. Its 
universal presence confers upon the material world a wonderful 
unity. Though imperceptible!*, this substantial radiation of the 
luminous fountainhead is everywhere present in the realm of 
bodies organic and inorganic. Its presence in inferior beings is 
discovered only by its manifold effects. It penetrates the bowels 
of the earth and presides over the formation of minerals’; in 
virtue of its purity, it acts upon the sfivitus that disposes matter 
to receive lifel#; its influence occasions animal generation, for 
it produces the vegetative and sensitive souls from the potency 
of matter and is an active principle in maintaining the life of 
these forms}*. But light does still more; if we admit that it disposes 


So -liumer: 11, 2, GV 4p, 300; g Cf. Gilson, op. cit., p. 267. 

1o “Et quia lux habet quatuor istas proprietates, sicut patet in 
radio, scilicet claritatem, quia illuminat; impassibilitatem, quia nihil 
ipsam corrumpit; agilitatem, quia subito vadit; penetrabilitatem, quia 
corpor adiaphana sine eorum corruptione pertransit.’’ JV Sent., 49,2, 1, 2,1, 
fone: te Ly, 101oa: 

tr “‘Sed lux inter cetera corporalia est maxime activa.” IJ Sent., 
Sree ey Hen? LoL, 37 Dp. 

12 “Et haec virtus non est sensu perceptibilis.” II Sent., 13, 3, 2 
tT hp. 325, 

13 “‘Sic etiam dicunt philosophi quod corpus caeleste mediante 
suo lumine influit usque ad profundum terrae, ubi mineralia corpora 
generai Habent.’ fl. Sem.;..13).3, 2. Concl (t. 11, p.328, 

14 “‘Conformis est natura spiritus qui disponit ad vitam, ipsi luci 
caelesti quantum ad puritatem, et hac ratione nata est recipere.’”’ JJ Sent., 
Pema ea em eel pags, 

15 “‘Sed lux corporis caelestis est principium educendi animam 
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bodies for the reception of life, we must regard it as an inter- 
mediary or link between the soul and the body". 

Since light is the form of the primary body, it is fitting evidence 
of the Divine Wisdom that in the work of separation, the production 
of light should take first place. As we study its effects and the 
characteristics which distinguish it from other created things, 
especially its activity and illuminating power, we can easily see 
the foundation on which the comparison between the created 
light and the Uncreated Light is based. God created not only 
a corporeal light but also a spiritual light which bears a close 
resemblance to Himself, and with this likeness He endowed the 
human soul!’. God acts upon the understanding, enlightening and 
illuminating it, for which reason we see an analogy between light 
and knowledge’’. Finally, the life-giving properties of light}® 
cause us to liken it to the Eternal Light. We say “‘liken’’, but who 
can compare the creature with the Creator? In the light which 
is God, the form is wholly free from all admixture of materiality; 
even the created spiritual light, the soul, is not to be compared 
with the Purus Actus which is God?®. The natural created light 
is the common form of all things?4, but God, by virtue of His 
simplicity, cannot be the form of other beings?*. The created light 
is diffused or multiplied, for it cannot shed all its brilliance in one 
illumination; the Divine Light, on the contrary, is perfectly 
reproduced in one single act, the Son. For St. Bonaventure, 
“truth” and “light”? are interchangeable terms: Ipsa divina 
veritas est lux**; lux amimae veritas est*4, This study of the role 


vegetabilem et sensibilem, quae sunt formae substantiales.’”’ [I Sent., 
Ps) 252. dund, amit ll psi. 

16 ‘‘Lux est illud quo mediante corpus unitur animae et anima 
regit corpus. 1 LSet: 55, \1, 3 Opposnzatnui1pe57 9. 

17 “Cum autem (lux spiritualis, quae Deus est), sit omnipotentis- 
sima, potest producere et facere lucem creatam aliquo modo confor- 
mem... Et sic intelligendum est in anima humana, quod ipsa habet 
lucem “propriami. 1 Sen; 17,00, 1, a0 Oat alin Dadi 2, Amaia: 

18 ‘‘Lux spiritualis est communis Creatori et creaturae secundum 
analosiam,.; J Sent., 13,2, 4; Tall pastel: 

19 ‘‘...necesse est, in corpore esse dispositionem ad vitam, et haec est 
lucis abundantia et claritas.”’ JV Sent.,d.49,2,1,2,1,concl.t. IV, p. 1o16a. 

zo “Et quia Creator purus actus est, ideo potest reperiri in spiritua- 
libus lux in omnimoda actualitate, ita quod nihil habeat de possibilitate 
materiae nec de tenebrositate ignorantiae.”’ IJ Sent., 13, 2, 1, ad 4, 
CL pres: D: 

21 ‘Si ergo lux formam dicit, non potest esse lux ipsum corpus, 
sed aliquid corporis.”’ II Sent., 2, 1, t. II, p. 318 a. 

22 “Lux enim spiritualis, quae est Deus, cum sit simplicissima, non 
potest esse perfectio rerum diversarum naturarum.” JJ Sent., 17, I, 1, 
CLD pe Are D. 

23 Ci. De Scienha Christi, q. 3, concl, t. V, p. 144. 

24° Ch dn Bevaem,; IV, (tit. V30 BGA oes 
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and activity of light should be a preparation for the interpretation 
of the role of the rational soul in the human being. 

It seems superfluous to remark that St. Bonaventure’s views 
on the theory of light are reflections of the ideas of St. Augustine, 
of Alexander of Hales, and of Robert Grosseteste, the first great 
teacher of the Franciscan school at Oxford*®. The conformity of 
this doctrine to the Bonaventurian metaphysics needs scarcely be 
insisted upon, for God is the light of all things by which their 
light is lighted. 

_ Immediately below the empyreal heaven, St. Bonaventure 
places the crystalline heaven which fills the whole space between 
the earth and the highest stars. ““God called the firmament heaven, 
and placed in it the sun, the moon, and the stars” (Gen.1). Philo- 
sophers and theologians are at variance regarding the nature 
of the fire of which this firmament is composed**. Following 
St. Augustine, St. Bonaventure believes that it has the nature 
of fire, not in the sense that it possesses the same form as the 
element fire, but in the fact that it participates in the nature 
of light, particularly as regards the properties of luminosity and 
purity?”. The motive power of the firmament is its own form 
and the immediate co-operation of God. In the highest orbit are 
the fixed stars which have no movement of their own but are 
carried along with the revolving heavens. The movement of the 
planets in the lower orbits is more complicated. Astronomers 
attribute to them a movement of their own in epicycles and 
excentrics, thus explaining the apparent rising and falling upon 
their sphere, but the physicists with Aristotle prefer to think 
that the planets move with the heavens, as a nail fixed in a wheel 
revolves with the wheel. It seems to them, and St. Bonaventure 
agrees with them, that the unchangeable medium of the firmament 
does not give way to the movement of the planets, and their 
apparent rising and falling are explained by the varying rapidity 
of the spheres, for when one heavenly body passes another at great 
speed, the latter seems to retrograde?®. 

The scholastics in general accepted the corollary that each 
sidereal type is unique: since the form here determines all the 


25 Cf. D. E. Sharp, Franciscan Philosophy at Oxford in the XIIIth 
Century, London, 1930, pp. 14-25. 

26 “... naturales vero philosophi maxime ignem notificant per 
proprietatem caliditatis; et quoniam natura lucis reperitur et in corpore 
quinto et in igne elemento, ideo ipsum firmamentum et ignem dixit 
corpus unius naturae esse.”’ II Sent., 14, 1, 2 concl. t. II, p. 340. 

27 “... non, inquam unius, quia habeant unam formam, speciel 
specialissimae, sed quia naturam lucis participant secundum quandam 
rationem analogiae.’’ Jbid. 

Soe, aN Sent ma end, 2th Ppa. 


4 St. Bonaventure, De Reductione 
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matter it is capable of informing, each star or heavenly body 
must be unique of its kind. It is by reason of this specific difference 
that their action on inferior bodies is so diverse. Placed in a higher 
region, endowed with a more noble nature, they act upon the 
world beneath them and, just as local movement supposes a first 
immovable mover, alternate movement supposes a cause which 
produces alternation without itself being altered”. 

Now this distribution of the heavenly lights necessarily sup- 
poses the division of the elements of the sublunary world, which 
Sacred Scripture records as the work of the third day. In fixing 
the time in which the lower waters were gathered together, Holy 
Writ suggests the division of the four elements which occupy 
their proper places beneath the orb of the moon in the following 
order: fire, air, water, and earth?°, 

Let us briefly summarize St. Bonaventure’s conception of the 
inanimate world. Under the empyreal heaven where the angels 
dwell, is the crystalline heaven constantly revolving and carrying 
in its rotation the firmament of the fixed stars and the planets. 
Beneath the moon, the planet nearest to the earth, the elements — 
fire, air, water, and land take their places. The planets by the 
variety of their movement and the incorruptibility of their nature 
serve as a kind of bond and connecting link between the higher 
heavenly regions and the lower terrestrial ones. They complete 
and adorn the universe, the beauty and harmony of all bearing 
silent testimony to the omnipotence of their Creator*!. 

St. Bonaventure explains the evolution of creation by means of 
seminal causes. He conceived matter as endowed from the very 
beginning with certain active powers which are seedlike principles 
of all things. It is St. Augustine’s doctrine of the ratio seminalis, 
an incomplete and imperfect form which is, as it were, in potency 
in matter but incapable of developing its ultimate forms without 
the co-operation of God. In its evolution, nature observes a law 


29 ““... recte disposuit divina Sapientia corpora caelestia, utpote 
Juminaria, quae inferiora alterarent sua influentia secundum qualitates 
primas, ita quod ipsa tam qualitatibus quam alterationibus illarum 
essenticarentia; (4a Sent:, 1.4; °2,9 2932.50.11. e B00; 

30 “Natura vero elementavis in quatuor sphaeras distinguitur, 
scilicet ignis, aéris, aquae et terrae.’’ Brevil., 2, 3, t. V, p. 220. 

31 “Sunt igitur tres caeli, quorum primum per totum est luminosum, 
scilicet empyreum; secundum per totum perspicuum, scilicet crystal- 
linum; tertium ex utroque coniunctum, scilicet firmamentum. Cum 
igitur tres sint caeli incorruptibiles et quatuor elementa variabilia; 
ut fiat debita connexio, concordia et correspondentia, disposuit Deus 
septem orbes planetarum, qui sua varietate motuum et incorruptibilitate 
formarum quasi quoddam vinculum essent et iunctura inferiorum 
elementarium orbium et superiorum caelestium ad perficiendum et 
decorandum universum.” Brevil., 2, 3, t. V, p. 221. 
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of progress. Matter first receives the form of the elements through 
which it becomes capable of receiving that of an organic compound. 
Then, out of the intermediate forms of an organic substance 
through the mediation of light there arises the form of an organic 
body (forma complexionati corporis), in which the seminal principle 
attains its full development. Thus, by a series of progressive 
changes, nature attains its perfect form, the higher form in matter 
developing the instant that the lower form has brought it to the 
degree of organization which would permit its evolution. The 
ratio seminalis is never completed nor destroyed; it is either the 
imperfect essence of a form which may at any instant attain 
perfection or the abiding place of a perfect form which is about 
to vanish. When the natural agent finds itself in the presence of 
this seminal principle, it arouses it from inactivity, confers actuality 
upon it and, in properly organized matter, may even determine 
the evolution of increasingly perfect forms. But the most perfect 
form soon exhausts its power and again becomes a seedlike germ; 
the form of the compound which had supported it, in its turn 
allows the united elements to dissociate. The freed elements for 
the time being return to inactivity and suppress their forms; they 
are then returned to the bosom of nature where they await ani- 
mating forces which will actualize them anew. Thus we see that 
nothing is lost, nothing is self-created. It is always a question of 
the development of hidden potentialities. 

As there is one efficient cause from which all things proceed, 
so is there one ultimate cause towards which all things tend. Though 
God alone is the last end of all beings, animate and inanimate, 
there is also a subordinate or secondary end, and this end is man. 
By virtue of his rational soul, he surpasses all other beings in 
dignity and perfection; he is comparable to the angels; he is the 
image of God. As the fishes by reason of their lesser perfection 
were created before the birds on the fifth day, so on the sixth day, 
the creation of irrational creatures preceded that of man who 
was to preside over the universe. It is by being ordered to man, 
whose immediate end is God, that each of God’s creatures is 
likewise ordered to Him. Thus we see that God never launches 
a great work without preparation. Since the end crowns the work, 
man’s superior perfection required that he be created after all 
other creatures in a world fully prepared to receive him%*. Ac- 
cordingly, before man was made, six separate creations were placed 


32 “Unde formas in materia ante productionem dicit esse quantum 
ad rationes seminales; dicit etiam resolvi ad materiam sicut ad occul- 
tissimos sinus naturae, idem utroque nomine secundum alteram et 
alteram rationem intelligi volens.’’ JV Sent., 43, 1, 4, concl. t. IV, p. 889. 

Baul 1 cent, 15, 2,,2, conch, t. L1, pp. 384-385. 
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in the world to prepare it for his coming. So, too, before the Son of 
God became man, four thousand years of types, symbols, and 
prophecies were given to the world to prepare it for the stupendous 
mystery of the Incarnation. 

The whole universe is the object of God’s never-failing pro- 
digality, but upon man in particular does He send an unceasing 
shower of benefits and this without diminishing His own infinite 
resources. Infinitely happy in Himself, God cannot seek outside 
Himself a felicity which He enjoys in infinite measure; neither 
can He act from self interest®+. Liberality, then, inspires all His 
acts for which reason everything which comes from God deserves 
the name of gift. In this very broad sense, all the goods that man 
possesses, whatever they may be, are gifts of God*®. 

The infinite variety of the blessings of God may be classified 
according to their worth in hierarchical order. At the base of the 
pyramid are goods of fortune; higher up, those of nature — health, 
strength, peace and prosperity; finally at the summit, the gifts 
of grace®*, By a kind of pleonasm, the last-mentioned are called 
gratuitous gifts because, in addition to the natural gifts with 
which the Creator enriched His creatures that they might attain 
the end for which they were created, these gifts have been com- 
municated to the rational creature over and above the needs 
of his nature and without any merit on his part?’. These blessings, 
more than those of the natural order, bear witness to the liberality 
of God and for this reason, the appellation of gift, a title which 
designates the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity, is particularly 
suited to them?*.“It is to grace, then, and the virtues which it 
engenders that Scriptural texts which speak of the gifts of God 
have especial and, we may say, almost exclusive reference. This 
is particularly true of the Epistle of St. James which the Seraphic 
Doctor never wearies of quoting: “Every good gift and every 
perfect gift is from above, coming down from the Father of 
ehts? ajasia7a7)?” 


BAUD SENT AIA SPO: Qs Satna te, De 3ea) a. 

aSul VY Sent. Cuwas. dub, Vis; talVe pe7Odia, 

26 Comment. tn Eccl. cas, q. LV) tov Lp. 40D. 

7 (1D Sent i aheoy ae iy dia tLe paeos: a. 

38 “De Spiritu autem nondum tam copiose ac diligenter disputatum 
est a doctis et magnis divinarum Scripturarum tractatoribus (quam de 
Patre et de Filio)... nisi quod eum donum Dei esse praedicant.”’ 
S. Aug., de Fide et Symbolo, c. 9, n. 19. Cf. also St. Bonaventure, I Sent., 
Cy Ser: ote Sees 277: 

39 ‘‘Gratia, ut ostendam in sequentibus, est datum optimum et 
donum perfectum — totum quod dicam, volo ordinare ad probandam 
istam assumtam; sed si gratia est datum optimum et donum perfectum: 
ergo est desursum descendens a Patre luminum.” De Donis S.S., 
COM Lr te Vorp. Ago: 
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Time and time again is this text found in the works of St. Bona- 
venture, now striking the keynote of the subject under discussion, 
as is the case in this little work and in the Jtinmerarium, now sum- 
ming up the crowning thought and sounding the final chord as in 
the Vitis Mystica. It is the Saint’s doctrine of illumination which 
teaches that man’s intellect is a light come from God. The generality 
of the text coincides perfectly with St. Bonaventure’s thought 
on the subject, for intellectual illumination is only one ray of 
general illumination which includes not only knowledge but the 
gifts of grace with their virtues and fruits*®. The term tlluminatio, 
here used in its broadest application, embraces all knowledge, 
natural and supernatural*!, 

St. Bonaventure’s theory of knowledge cannot be isolated 
from the general system to which it belongs. Wishing to solve the 
problem for its own sake, the Seraphic Doctor begins with human 
knowledge and investigates the conditions on which such knowl- 
edge is based. In the establishment of his theory, he incorporates 
knowledge and the knowing subject into a metaphysical system 
where each has a definite place. Here he arrives at the third and 
last stage of Christian metaphysics, for after emanation and 
exemplarism follows the consummation: sctlicet illuminant per 
vadios spirituales et reduct ad summum*?. 

Following the terminology of Robert Grosseteste, whose 
theory of light he accepted**, Saint Bonaventure designates the 
font or source light by the term lux, the radiated light by lumen. 
The Pater luminum is the lux fontalis from Whom emanates a 
flood of multiform light by the aid of which the mind of man is 
enabled to understand. From God, the Father of lights, comes 


down the light which will lead us to the high places of God. Man ~~ 


receives this light through knowledge, but it is only with the help 
of grace that he can advance along the path of human wisdom 
to the true Wisdom, which is Christ. We are here concerned with 
the return of the soul to God in so far as it takes place through 
knowledge. 


40 “‘Hic notandum est, quod est claritas scientiae philosophicae, 
scientiae theologicae, scientiae gratuitae, et claritas scientiae gloriosae.”’ 
BDesDonts 5) Si; AV 63; ta Vo-pi474. 

41 “Donum scientiae duo antecedunt: unum est sicut lumen in- 
natum, et aliud est sicut lumen infusum. Lumen innatum est naturalis 
iudicatorii sive rationis; lumen superinfusum est lumen fidei.’”’ De 
Dowis SS. IVs; ai P- 474. 

42 In Hexaém., 17, CPN MONS ae. 

43 Cf. Gilson- raat Die Geschichte dey christlichen Philosophie, 
paderpocth and ed. 1954, p. 423 ff. 
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THE “LUMEN EXTERIUS” ;— THE MECHANICALMAKIS 


Since the end and aim of all human pursuits and studies should 
be either the reparation of the integrity of our nature or the 
alleviation of the needs of life, let us consider in detail the three 
divisions of knowledge by which this twofold purpose is accom- 
plished. Theoretical and practical knowledge repair the integrity 
of our nature; the former by securing Wisdom, the latter by 
repelling vice and, consequently, strengthening virtue. Mechanical 
knowledge provides against penury and tempers the infirmities 
of the present life; it attends, therefore, to all the temporalities 
by which need is alleviated. In the material foundation of the 
world, we see the symbol of the Mechanical Arts which are occupied 
with fleeting things and strive to provide for the needs of the 
body. This phase of the subject, then, demands our first con- 
sideration. 


It need not surprise us that the Seraphic Doctor should assign 
the Ars Mechanica to an academic conference. In the first place 
it fits beautifully into his thesis, and in the second place this 
subject had long been drawn into the range of philosophical 
investigation. When Hugh of St. Victor discusses philosophia, 
scientia and ars, he sums up as follows: Philosopma dividitur in 
theoricam, practicam, mechanicam et logicam. Haec quattuor omnem 
constituunt scientiam’. In the same passage he calls mechantca 
adulterina, because circa humana opera versatur. According to the 
general scheme of classification of human knowledge resulting 
from the intellectual life of the Thirteenth Century, we find 
listed in addition to the theoretical and practical sciences a group 
of sciences which study the order achieved by man externally 
through the guidance of reason?. Here man becomes at once the 


1 Evruditio Didascalica I, 5. Migne, P. L., t. 176, col. 744. 

2 “Extrema sunt primum et ulttmum alpha et omega, principium 
et ie Medium inter haec est operatio, per quam efficiens pervenit in 
finem. Illa ergo virtus recta est, cuius operatio est a principio primo 
et ad finem ultimum. Quoniam ergo divina virtus omnia operatur et 
propter Deum, hinc est, quod rectissima est in operando. Nihil autem 
continuatur recto nisi rectum; cum ergo virtus nostra summae potestati 
continuatur, absque dubio rectificatur: et ex hoc homo non solum 
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spectator and maker of an order which he creates. The order, 
however, is outside himself, in matter. The philosophers of the 
Thirteenth Century placed the productive activity of the artisan — 
the maker of furniture or the builder of houses, on the same level 
with the human creative activity which inspires epics and finds 
expression in gorgeous cathedrals and marble statues. The 
mechanical arts as well as the liberal arts were possessed of the 
vatio artis, and the distinction between them did not consist in 
the superiority of the artistic activity as such but upon the dif- 
ference in the processes employed?. 

Nature is the expression of the Divine, but Art is the expression 
of the human. All the matter that is in the world has been placed 
there by God and man cannot add to its store. He may, however, 
combine what is already there and this is what is meant by the 
Latin root ar which signifies “to put or to fit things together’’. 
Art came into the world when man began to work at “putting 
things together” and these things were put together for one of two 
reasons — utility or pleasure*. Man wanted things which he could 
use or things which would delight himself and others. The useful 
arts, such as the art of agriculture, the art of weaving, and every 
other art which produced things for use grew out of man’s ambition 
to perfect the practical aims of life, as life with all its wonderful 
possibilities began to spread out before him. 

The Mechanical Arts enable man to dominate the pitiless grind- 
ing forces of nature. On this subject, Aristotle in his Mechanica’ 
says: “Our wonder is excited, firstly, by phenomena which occur 
first in accordance with nature but of which we do not know the 
cause, and, secondly, by those which are produced by art despite 
nature for the benefit of mankind. Nature often operates contrary 
to human expediency, for she always follows the same course 
without deviation, whereas human expediency is always changing. 
When, therefore, we have to do something contrary to nature, the 
difficulty of it causes us perplexity and art has to be called to our 
aid. The kind of art which helps us in such perplexities we call 
Mechanical Skill. The words of the poet Antiphon are quite true: 


bdr 


‘Mastered by Nature, we o’ercome by Art’. 


vectus sed etiam vector et vex efficitur.’’ Prooemium in secundum librum 
Sententiarum, t. II. p. 4. 

3 Cf. M. De Wulf, Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages, 
Princeton, 1922, pp. 94-95. 

4 “Quoniam omnis ars mechanica aut est ad solatium, aut ad 
commodum; sive aut est excludendam tristitiam, aut indigentiam; 
sive aut prodest, aut delectat.’’ De Reduc. art. ad theol., n. 2, t. V, Dsisig. 
Cf. supra p. 20. 

5 Ct. Works of Aristotle translated into English under the editorship 
of W. D. Ross, Oxford, 1931. Cf. Ch. 1, 8474. 
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In the intellectual development of the Middle Ages there was a 
noticeable decline of interest in Augustinian philosophy and a 
tendency toward more practical and concrete thinking. This trend 
is manifested in the ablest writers of the times. Even Hugh of 
St. Victor, the supreme mystic of the Twelfth Century, was not 
so engrossed in spiritual things that he was indifferent to the 
changes taking place in the material world about him. Living 
at a time when the free craftsman was coming up out of serfdom, 
when gilds were forming and when the Crusades were giving an 
impetus to commerce, these new activities held a deep interest 
for him as is evident from a study of the Evuditio Didascalica. 
In this treatise, Hugh enumerates the seven mechanical arts: 
namely, weaving, metal-working and architecture, agriculture, 
hunting, navigation, medicine, and dramatic art which he divides 
after the manner of the liberal arts into the trivium and qua- 
drivium®, In the Reductio, St. Bonaventure follows Hugh’s enume- 
ration, but he bases his classification not upon the nature of the 
arts but rather upon their purpose — esther utility or pleasure. 
Dramatic art 1s the only one in the second division, all the others 
supply man with the necessities of life’. 

Whatever path of history we tread backward for nine or ten 
centuries, we always find that the bishop’s house, and later the 
monastery, was the great nucleus of social life in the Middle Ages, 
the germ and origin of a multitude of European cities. Here were 
gathered all kinds of workmen — tillers of the soil, weavers of 
cloth, builders of homes, decorators of the cathedral, workers in 
linen and embroidery, in bronze, iron, and stone — every artificer 
of which the little community had need. 


Many a village, too, clustered about a castle to which the 
inhabitants could flee in time of peril. Though, as a rule, these 
manors were self sufficing, still their products were limited in kind 
and, in many parts of Europe, needs were developing which the 
immediate neighborhood could not supply. For this reason, 
castles which were important strongholds on a frontier attracted 


6 That is, agriculture, hunting or food-science, and medicine in the 
former; weaving, metal-working and architecture, commerce and 
dramatic art in the latter. He says: “Mechanica septem scientias 
continet: lanificium, armatura, navigationem, agriculturam, venationem, 
medicinam, theatricam. Ex quibus tres ad extrinsecum vestimentum 
naturae pertinent, quo seipsa natura ab incommodis protegit, quatuor 
ad intrinsecum, quo se alendo et fovendo nutrit, ad similitudinem 
quidem trivii et quadrivii, quia trivium de vocibus quae extrinsecus 
sunt et quadrivium de intellectibus qui intrinsecus concepti sunt 
penuactat,. Lib. Il)-ci2t, Mignes Rais t176..4760: 

7 “Theatrica autem est unica.’’ De Reduc. art. ad theol., n. 2, t. V, 
p. 320. Cf. supra p. 22. 
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merchants both from within and without the kingdom and soon 
became important centers of trade. 

In the Middle Ages all life was organized. As religion was 
largely carried on by the monks and friars, so were civic life and 
its duties everywhere in the hands of corporations. It was a kind 
of government in which men shared authority and power in 
proportion to the measure of their personal intelligence and skill 
and of their utility and serviceableness to the community. 

Manufacture was carried on entirely by hand labor and the 
tools were those which had been used from times immemorial. 
Each trade was organized into a gild which laid down rules and 
had the power to inspect goods and confiscate inferior products. 
The gildsmen were divided into three classes: the apprentices, who 
served from three to thirteen years, and paid considerable sums 
for their instruction; the workmen, or journeymen, who had 
finished their apprenticeship and received wages; and the masters, 
who had risen in the trade and become employers. Gilds formed 
of members pursuing the same trade, such as weaving or dyeing, 
were called craft gilds; those who engaged in commerce were the 
merchant gilds. 

Among the crafts, weaving played a very important role 
especially in Flanders where almost every town had its own 
particular weave, pattern, and dye. In the twelfth century, Sicily 
and Italy became important centers for the production of the 
finest woven stuffs, all executed with the highest decorative skill 
in a wide variety of pattern. A very interesting survival of the 
medieval style of weaving still exists in Sweden and other Scan- 
dinavian countries. There are articles of dress, counterpanes, 
table-covers, and the like woven there by the peasantry in a highly 
artistic way with patterns which have altered little during the 


. last three or four centuries. 


The art armatura seems to have derived its nomenclature from 
only one phase of the art, namely, the manufacture of military 
equipment, a need created by long-protracted private warfare and 
the tournaments and jousts for which the knights demanded 
finely wrought armor and weapons. Besides metal-working, 
however, which consisted in the reduction of the metal to form 
by hammering and molding, the art included architecture with 
its subdivisions of carpentry and masonry®. Of this art, which 
seeks expression through material media of every kind — stone, 
wood, metals, sand, and clay — the Church made use in the 
construction and adornment of her immense cathedrals — 
eloquent manifestations not only of great engineering skill but 


8 Evruditio Didascalica, Lib. I, c. 23, Migne, P. L., t. 176, col. 761. 
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of the high ideals and deep faith of the builders. These nameless bands 
of men, — masons and carpenters, wood-carvers and sculptors, 
goldsmiths and silversmiths, workers in glass, bronze, and iron, — 
all performed their allotted task with the utmost care and per- 
fection. We marvel at the combination of the useful and the 
beautiful in the latches and bolts, the handsome gates and the 
hinges; at the exquisite design and artistic finish of the ciborium, 
the pyx, the monstrance, the chalices of gold and silver, the 
crucifix, the candelabra, and the Mass bells; at the rich beauty 
of the great glass windows, shining tapestries which tone down the 
light of day and enshroud the temple in an air of religious mystery. 

Older than the craft gilds, richer and more influential in 
developing the liberties of the towns were the merchant gilds, the 
members of which engaged in more distant commerce. It was 
only after the Crusades had stimulated enterprise and created 
new tastes that commerce played an important part in medieval 
life. The Italian towns, from their central position in the Medi- 
terranean, were the first to feel this quickening impulse, and by 
the Thirteenth Century, Italian traders were found well-nigh 
over the then known world. These merchants from the great 
marts of Venice, Genoa, Siena and Milan were “‘birds of passage”’ 
who coursed their way along the sea in spring and summer carrying 
to the golden East slaves and arms, iron and timber and returning 
home again in the autumm, their ships laden with Oriental luxuries, 
such as silks, rich woods, spices and unguents, dyes, jewelry, 
perfumes, and precious stones. 

But merchants and artisans did not form the whole population. 
The States of the Middle Ages were almost purely agricultural. 
Any time remaining after the cultivation of the lord’s demesne 
was used by the peasant in tilling his own small holding in the 
open fields. This holding usually consisted of about thirty acres, 
scattered in long, narrow strips in the different fields and inter- 
mixed with the holdings of other tenants. This curious system of 
intermixed holdings existed over the greater part of western 
Europe and lasted far down into modern times. The plows were 
clumsy wooden affairs drawn by teams of from four to eight 
oxen and a rude rotation of crops was practiced to avoid ex- 
haustion of the soil. 

Closely related to agriculture is venatio, the Latin word for 
“hunting” or, by metonymy, “game”. Hunting and hawking 
were the favorite diversions of the Middle Ages in the intervals 
between wars. This outdoor amusement had the double advantage 
of affording training in the management of horse and weapons 
and supplying the castle larder with game. Falconry, the flying 
of trained hawks at small game, became a complicated science 
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practiced by lords and ladies alike. Though hunting had ceased 
to be a necessary means of procuring food, it was a very convenient 
resource on which the wholesomeness and comfort as well as the 
luxury of the table depended. “‘Venatio had to do with everything 
connected with food and drink. It derived its name, however, 
from only one aspect of the art for the reason, no doubt, that 
game was a usual food of the time®.” The Didascalica gives an 
interesting account of the different kinds of foods and drinks 
and emphasizes the point that venatio is food science. 

As we review the history of medicine, we find that significant 
progress in the medical sciences is traceable to the medieval period, 
and that every century since the twelfth has made distinguished 
contributions to surgery. Hugh divides the science into medicine 
which treats of the causes of disease, its internal and external 
remedies, and surgery “‘which deals with incisions, ligatures, 
cautery of the flesh, and with the hardening and setting of 
bones 7. 

We now come to dramatic art, the last of the category and the 
only one intended for entertainment. As Roman culture decayed, 
the highly developed forms of tragedy and comedy as they 
existed in ancient Greece and Rome became less and less dramatic 
-and more and more immoral until finally they were entirely 
prohibited by the Christian Church. About three hundred years 
later the romantic age gave its first indications of existence when 
dramatic performances called ‘“‘entremets’’ were introduced be- 
tween the services at royal banquets and carousals. These entremets 
soon became pageants, masks, and mummeries and lasted as a 
distinct dramatic entertainment up to the period of Shakespeare. 
Simultaneously there appeared in the services of the Church 
bits of drama which developed into Mystery Plays, representations 
based on the life of our Lord and on episodes in the Bible. These 
plays are important not only in the history of the English drama 
but also in the history of the life of the town, for, although the 
theme is biblical, the setting is medieval and gives us an insight 
into the daily toil and cares, the wit and humor, the joys and 
sorrows of the people of that period. 

In addition to the entertainment afforded by the theatre, 
Hugh tells us that there were “in private homes, choruses and 
dancing; in the gymnasia, wrestling matches; in the arena, ex- 
hibitions of fighting; in the banquet halls, instrumental music, 
song, and games of dice; in the temples on the solemn festivals 
of the gods, hymns of praise’’!!. 


Oo 1bid.c. 26, col. 761. Cf. supra, p.-22.- 
O° Did. 1C..27, COl."762: 
11 Ibid. col. 762, 763. 
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Thus we see that man, though fallen from his high estate, 
preserves much of his pristine dignity and dominion over the lower 
creation. How like his Creator when he externizes the ideas of his 
own mind and, giving them form and body, perpetuates them in 
his works! Under pressure of necessity, observe the adaptation 
of means to the end, the conformity of purpose secured by the 
efforts of human genius. How wonderful his mind, capable of 
converting sense perceptions into ideas and reasoning from them, 
so that the will can act with a definite object and purpose in view! 
The world in its various parts ministers not only to his bodily 
but also to his spiritual life, to the entertainment of his mind, 
to the exercise of his reasoning faculties, to the cultivation of his 
feelings, besides affording scope for the exercise of his will. In this 
way, the world presents to man a great collection of opportunities 
for self-realization and self-improvement. It affords him the means 
by which he can realize not only his origin as a creature of God 
but also his end and destiny. Since all things in the world were 
made for man to help him to the end for which he was created}8, 
it is his prerogative to know the world and to subordinate it to his 
purposes, using all creatures as far as they help and abstaining 
from their use as far as they impede him in the attainment of 
that end. 


12 “(Omnia corporalia facta sunt ad humanum obsequium, ut ex 
illis omnibus accendatur homo ad amandum et laudandum factorem 
upiversoruin. bvevil. U1) C4, t. Vy pe 222 

13 ‘‘Vide iam, anima mea, et diligenter considera, quod Creator 
tuus... totam machinam mundialem ad tuum ordinavit ministerium.”’ 
SO eA oe wheats Vili le Dest bwia ea: 
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THE “LUMEN INFERIUS” — SENSE PERCEPTION 


The lower light, sense perception, by which we discern natural 
forms!, is, as it were, the vestibule of intellectual knowledge. 
Through his sense faculties, man comes into contact with the 
physical world. At this point it seems necessary to determine 
St. Bonaventure’s position on a much-debated question of the 
Thirteenth Century, the solution of which is of great importance 
in psychology, namely: Can action proceed directly from the 
substance in contingent beings, or do these beings act through the 
medium of the faculties ? 


Theologians agree that the soul is an indivisible, immaterial 
principle informing the body. This one single principle of life, 
the vital force, possesses many faculties and powers which St. Bona- 
venture reduces to three: the vegetative, the sensitive, and the 
rational which last is subdivided into intellect and will®?. These 
grades of life function in perfect harmony, with order and priority 
among the powers of the soul. The rational powers are higher than 
the sensitive powers and exercise sway over them; the latter, 
in turn, are higher than the vegetative powers. The order of their 
generation, however, is the reverse. The vegetative powers build 
and sustain the sentient organisms by which the activities of 
sensitive life are exercised. Sensitive and intellectual activities 
are parallel to each other: When the brain acts, a thought occurs. 
Bodily growth, sensitive perception, and conscious thought — 
all proceed from one common principle, the soul. They are distinct 
faculties, however, and each possesses its own special functions. 
These faculties, according to St. Augustine, are not really distinct 


1 “‘Secundum lumen, quod illuminat nos ad formas naturales 
apprehendendas, est lumen cognitionis sensitivae, quod recte dicitur 
inferius.”” De Reduc. art. ad Theol., n. 3, t. V, p. 320. Cf. supra p. 22. 

2 “Et quoniam ipsa non tantum dat esse, verum etiam vivere et 
sentire et intelligere; ideo potentiam habet vegetativam, sensitivam 
et intellectivam.”’ Brevil. 2. 9, t. V, p. 227. “Tota anima dividitur in 
cognitivam et affectivam.’”’ Jbid. “‘Aliquando secundum naturam 
ipsarum potentiarum, ut cum dividuntur potentiae animae in vege- 
tabilem, sensibilem, et rationalem, vel ipsa rationalis in intellectivam 
et aiectivam.’ TJ Sent, 24,-1,°2;, 3, teil, 566. 
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from the substance. For him, the question of their relation is a 
purely theological one. Sacred Scripture says that the soul is the 
image of God. It consists, then, of three spiritual powers in one 
essence. While these powers or faculties — memory, understanding, 
and will, are not identical with the substance of the soul, still, 
they are not so independent of it that they can constitute separate 
essences*. Although they are not substances, all that is positive 
in their being must be reduced to the class of substance*. The 
human soul, for the very reason that it is a soul, a spiritual sub- 
stance, can remember, know, and love itself. That is why we 
consider the faculties consubstantial with the soul’. The under- 
standing and the will of man are integral parts of the soul. A more 
intimate union than the union of the faculties of the soul with the 
soul we can hardly conceive®. Still, the union of the three Divine 
Persons, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, is more intimate. It is not 
a union of a spirit and its faculties but an absolute, incomprehen- 
sible unity of nature and substance, although there is perfect 
distinction of persons. 

Among intellectual substances, the soul holds the lowest rank. 
In God, knowing and being are one; God’s substance is His being 


3 “Si anima est expressa Dei imago, debet in se habere trinitatem, 
if Gua Sit\vera. distinctio.’ Ji S2ent 1d. 24. po: 22.60.10 vad 4 etme 
p. 561 b. “Dicendum quod, sicut dicit Augustinus et Magister recitat, 
imago attenditur in his tribus potentiis (scil. memoria, intelligentia, 
voluntas), tamen in comparatione ad unitatem essentiae et pluralitatem 
actuum, in quibus est distinctio et ordo et origo unius ab altero per 
modum quendam disponendi. Nam retentio speciei disponit ad in- 
telligendum et intelligentia ad amandum, si quod intelligitur est bonum”’. 
MSE Orayeas FL ale k: Loe py ola. 

4 “Prima enim agendi potentia, quae egressum dicitur habere ab 
ipsa substantia, ad idem genus reducitur, quae non adeo elongatur 
ab ipsa substantia, ut dicat aliam essentiam completam.”’ IJ Sent., 24, 
12. Pomel ra tele 1 GO2, eRe ae 

5 ‘“‘Istae potentiae sunt animae consubstantiales et sunt in eodem 
genere per reductionem.”’ J Sent., 3, 2, 1, 3. Concl., t. I, p. 86. ‘““Potentiae 
animae, nec adeo sunt idem ipsi animae, sicut sunt elus principia intrin- 
seca et, essentialia (matter and form), nec adeo diversae, ut cedant 
in aliud genus, sicut accidentia, sed in genere substantiae sunt per 
reductionem ... Ideo dicuntur esse una essentia propter hoc, quod in 
una essentia radicantur et adeo adhaerent illi intrinsecus, ut non cedant 
in almd'/genus.”’ fi Sent, 24,71, 2, 11, 9560-68: 

6 ““Secundum autem harum potentiarum ordinem et originem et 
habitudinem, ducit inipsam beatissimam Trinitatem. Nam ex memoria 
oritur intelligentia ut ipsius proles, quia tunc intelligimus, cum similitudo 
quae est in memoria resultat in acie intellectus, quae nihil aliud est quam 
verbum; ex memoria et intelligentia spiratur amor tanquam nexus 
amborum. Haec tria scilicet mens generans, verbum et amor, sunt in 
anima quoad memoriam, intelligentiam et voluntatem, quae sunt 
consubstantiales, coaequales et coaevae, se invicem circumincedentes.”’ 
diner PL 5 tv 3O5 x, 
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and His act’. Of the angels, this is not true; they possess knowledge 
of material things through the intelligible species or concepts 
impressed by God on the angelic mind. Possessing only intellect 
and will, they have no share in those faculties of the human soul 
which are exercised by means of bodily organs. Man’s knowledge, 
however, is experimental knowledge; it must be acquired by the 
natural use of his faculties, through his senses and imagination. 
Having no innate knowledge of truth, as the angels have, the 
rational soul is forced to gather its knowledge of material things 
through the senses. It must, therefore, be united to a convenient 
sense organ, the body. The sensible origin of our ideas about the 
external world finds expression in the well known adage: Nihil 
est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu. The microcosm, 
man, unites in himself the perfection of the spiritual and material. 
The organism, that is to say the body “informed” by the soul, 
is the seat of sensation. 

“The light which enables us to discern natural forms’, says 
St. Bonaventure, “‘is rightly called ‘lower’ because sense perception 
begins with a material object and takes place by the aid of corporeal 
light.’’ Here the Seraphic Doctor brings to the fore the theory of 
light as evolved by St. Augustine and further developed by 
Grosseteste and his school. The forma substantialis of matter is 
lumen sive lux factens ad distinctionem rerum corporearum®, The 
power of light, then, extends to the lower operations of knowledge 
and brings from potency to act not only the sense of sight but 
all the other senses?. 

The human body, like all extended beings, receives its first 
perfection from the form of corporeity — light. It has in its 
composition the nature and forms of the elements for which reason 
man is called a microcosm or a small world. Touch is the funda- 
mental sense and the earth is its element. The earth, then, must 
predominate in quantity; otherwise the body would be incapable 
of exercising the sense of touch and the higher senses which 
depend upon it. Now the body operates by means of those elements 
which are most like the soul, namely, the higher forms of matter, — 


7 “Ubi est prima et summa vita, cui non est aliud vivere et aliud 
esse, sed idem est esse et vivere; et primus et summus intellectus, cui 
non est aliud vivere et aliud intelligere, sed id quod est intelligere, 
hoc vivere, hoc esse est, unum omnia.” St. Augustine, De Trin. VI. 
10, svuipiie: fF aio., tae. Col ost: 

8 De Reduc. art. ad Theol., n. 3, t. v, p. 320. Cf. supra, p. 22. 

g “Et haec virtus non est sensu perceptibilis nec solummodo 
operatur in sensu visus, sed etiam facit ad eductionem omnium sensuum 
in actum, sicut dicit Augustinus septimo super Genesim ad litteram.”’ 
Pitot. 53,3, 2,.t. ll pi520 Ch alsod] Sent. 15).3) a). LL p30, 28%. 
remit) Cc. 3; Pabaz, CYY, ap. 220. 
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fire and air, endowed with active rather than with passive powers. 
Warmth and the vital breath are the instruments of the sensitive 
faculty of the soul®, the subtle intermediary without which the 
living being cannot experience contact with the sensible world. 
The fifth essence, light, by its active power in some way enters 
into the very composition of the body and, though of the order 
of forms, it plays the role of a fifth element. 

Without a predominance of the elementary active faculties 
over the mass of the passive elements, the motive faculty of the 
soul could not reach the members which it wishes to move. 
St. Augustine says that fire penetrates all the members and causes 
a movement in them, and, from experience, we know that cold 
has a paralyzing effect, deadens the feeling, and checks all activity. 
Air and fire, then, confer upon members of the body their agility 
and vigor; earth and water, their solidity and compactness of 
mass!?, These elements which in nature derive their movement 
directly from the heavens, are in the human microcosm unified 
and vitalized by the soul which moves the nerves and muscles by 

means of light}. 

Since there are five corporeal substances, namely, the four 
elements and the fifth essence, light, man is endowed with five 
senses through which as through so many doors, the sensible 
world may enter. In his Third Book on Genesis®, St. Augustine 
shows that earth corresponds to touch; water, to taste; air, to 
hearing; fire (warm vapor), to smell; the fifth essence, light, to 
sight. By the sense of sight, then, the soul comes in contact with 
luminous and colored bodies; by touch, with solid and terrestrial 
ones. The three intermediate senses afford a passage to the three 
intermediate elements: taste, to liquids; hearing, to air; smell, 
to the vapor resulting from a mixture of air, heat and moisture. 
Thus does St. Bonaventure justify the number of the senses: 
there are five and only five — a number required and sufficient to 
acquaint the microcosm man with the macrocosm in which he 


1o “Calor enim et spiritus sunt instrumenta virtutis sensitivae.”’ 
LT Sentiyisiis 3 Conch, tT pe sso, 

ty Ct.) Gusony op: ‘cit, p.i207. 

T2 01D: Sent... eae 1,03).0. Ll ope soranaei 7.5 22 pr ae. 

13 °Ci4, Ni G;Migne,"P. Le te 34 col, 281 .Ci also x 1 1 De. Genaad 
1Hth), C16) 0.32, Mione, PL e234) colea0e. 

14 “Homo igitur, qui dicitur minor mundus habet quinque sensus 
quasi quinque portas, per quas intrat cognitio omnium, quae sunt in 
mundo sensibili, in animam ipsius. Nam per visum intrant corpora 
sublimia et luminosa et cetera colorata, per tactum vero corpora solida 
et terrestria, per tres vero sensus intermedios intrant intermedia, ut per 
gustum aquea, per auditum aérea, per odoratum vaporabilia, quae 
aliquid habent de natura humida, aliquid de aérea, aliquid de ignea 
seu calida, sicut patet in fumo ex aromatibus resoluto.” Itinerarium, 

. 3, t. V, p. 300. 
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lives. There is another method of determining the adequacy of the 
senses but St. Bonaventure expresses his preference for this 
method of St. Augustine in which corresponding elements on the 
part of the faculty, the medium and the object lend joint support 
to the proof). 

Sensitive cognition may be defined as a vital reaction by which 
a sentient faculty, in response to an impression received from an 
individual material object, produces within itself an intentional 
representation of the object. In sensation, then, there are four 
elements to be considered, namely: (a) the sentient faculty, 
(b) the sensible object, (c) the impression produced by the sensible 
object in the sentient faculty, technically termed “impressed 
image or species’, (d) the formal act of perception or the actual 
representation of the object, technically termed the “‘expressed 
image or species’. 

In all sensitive cognition, the object must be united to the 
faculty by its impressed image or species. Just as nature has 
provided a variety of organs adapted to the faculties, so has she 
provided the various senses with various media for the convenient 
functioning of these faculties. Vibrations of light reflected from 
a body affect the eye; air waves set the powers of the ear in motion; 
soluble matter in the mouth affects the papillae of the tongue and 
palate; volatile particles of matter in the air affect the nasal 
organs; heat and cold affect the organs of touch. Thus each sense 
is well-defined and represents its object according to its character’®. 
Sight represents the object as colored; hearing represents it as 
sounding; taste and smell, as agreeable or disagreeable; touch, 
as hard or soft, large or small. These five sorts of representations 
can by no means be called mental creations; they are produced 
by the mind only after some sense organ has been acted upon by 
an external object. Whatever the character of the action, mediate 
or immediate, the result is an impression upon the organ of sense. 
This impression scholastics term species wmpressa sensibilts. 

The mere impression of an object upon the sense organ, how- 
ever, is not sensation. We are constantly seeing, hearing, tasting, 


15 In addition to this method of determining the five senses, 
namely, from a consideration of the nature of their objects and their 
media which Alexander of Hales explains in his Summa Theologica, 
the “Doctor Irrefragabilis’”’ explains another method based on the 
manner of perception according as it takes place in close proximity 
to the sense object as in the senses of touch and taste, or at a distance 
from it, as in sight, hearing, and smell. Cf. De Vi Sensibilt Cognitiva, 
Gwe2cemst. C. 3) “tells epp.433°4342 99). Siue ae 

16 “‘Quia nulla fit apprehensio nisi per aliquam similitudinem et 
convenientiam organi et obiecti, pro eo quod sensus est natura deter- 
minata.”’ De Reduc. art. ad Theol., n.3, t. V, p. 320. Cf. supra p. 24. 


5 St. Bonaventure, De Reductione 
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smelling, and touching objects, but before we can experience any 
of these sensations, our minds must first be acted upon by these 
objects, and having been acted upon, they must themselves 
react. Proper sensibles by their very nature affect the senses since 
they are qualities which cause alteration. The impression from the 
object causes a change in the sense organ. In function, it may be 
compared to the change wrought in a photographic plate by the 
object which has been photographed. The function of the change 
effected in the plate is to produce a likeness of the object which 
has been placed before it. The function of the change effected 
in the sense organ is to enable the mind to produce a mental 
representation of the object which acted upon the organ!’. This 
mental act of sense perception is the species expressa sensibilis 
or the percept, the verbum mentis. Sensory cognition, then, is not 
the mere reception of an impression of the object in the living 
organic faculty, for sensory cognition is a vital immanent action, 
while the mere impression of the object is nothing more than a 
transient action of the object by which the faculty suffers an 
intrinsic modification. The impression received from the object 
determines the vital faculty and helps it to produce the expressed 
image or representation!§, The faculty is incapable of producing 
it without an impression received from the object; and, on the 
other hand, the mere passive reception of the determination is not 
a vital act of perception. The subjective image or species is not 
that which is perceived in sensation but that by which the 
cognitive faculty directly and immediately perceives the object. 
It is a formal sign by which not itself but the thing signified is 
directly and immediately perceived. 

This psychic change of double aspect takes place within us and 
has nothing to do with the question of the medium which explains 
how the corporeal object manages to affect the organism. Certain 
scholastics confused these two questions. They regarded the 
impressed species not as an action produced in us, but as a material 
image which starts from the object, passes across the medium, and 
penetrates into the sense organ!®, The leading scholastics, how- 
ever — St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, Duns Scotus — all realized 


17 ‘Illa autem similitudo non facit completionem in actu sentiendi, 
nisi uniatur cum organo et virtute; et cum uniatur, nova fit perceptio, 
et per illam perceptionem fit reductio ad obiectum mediante similitudine 
illa.”” De Reduc. art. ad Theol., n. 8, t. V, p. 322. Cf. supra p. 28. 

18 “Species autem et similitudines rerum acquiruntur in nobis 
mediante sensu.” JI Sent., 39, 1, 2, concl., t. II, p. 903 a. 

19 “... species tenet rationem formae, virtutis et operationis, 
secundum quod habet respectum ad principium, a quo manat, ad 
medium, per quod transit, et ad terminum, in quem agit.” Jimer. II, 
Sey & Pp) 300! b. 
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that a clear distinction was to be drawn between the psychic 
immutatio wrought by the object in the sense, and the physical 
phenomena which take place in the medium?®, 

How is it possible for a sensible object to act upon an organ 
from which it is separated by some distance? In our study of 
inanimate nature, we learned from St. Bonaventure’s theory of 
the metaphysics of light that light is not a substantial element, 
a form which cannot exist without matter; that it is the funda- 
mental and most noble form, one which confers corporeity itself; 
that it is found everywhere, in terrestrial bodies as well as in heavenly 
ones*1, Light multiplies itself by instantaneous diffusion and, 
since the form is inseparable from prime matter, the latter is 
involved in this self-diffusion. Every luminous substance by 
virtue of its luminosity is radioactive; for immediate action it 
requires only the presence of an appropriate organ upon which it 
may act, as is the case in visual sensations. The same is true of the 
generation of other species. Every object, then, must be endowed 
with a sort of radioactive power which permits the luminous body 
to project its form at a distance, but the sensible object can 
exercise this power only in proportion to the quantity and the 
purity of its light. Whether we perceive it or not, every body in 
its perfect state is continually emitting a radiation which reveals 
its presence and discloses its nature on the condition, of course, 
that there be present an organ adapted for the reception of the 
impression. This radiation is not a form, for it emanates from the 
entire object and represents it in its entirety, form and matter 
combined. It is not pure matter, for, if it were, the formal element 
would not be represented. It has an essence which can be explained 
only by reduction for which reason St. Bonaventure terms it a 
simlitudo or likeness. It has no right to existence except that 
which it possesses by reason of its origin. It has no existence of 
its own; its being is reduced to that of its source®?. Since this 
likeness emanates from the whole object, it expresses the object, 
represents it, and permits it to be known?. These are the images, 


20 Cf. M. De Wulf, Scholasticism Old and New translated by P. Cof- 
fey, London, 1907, p. 131. 

eral Senin; 2yn, tts p30? b. 

22 “‘Si autem sunt similitudines, sic sunt in genere per reductionem 
et reducuntur ad idem genus, sub quo continentur illa quorum sunt 
similitudines, ut patet in similitudine albedinis et coloris, quae quidem 
non est albedo, sed ut albedo, non est color, sed ut color.” JI Sent., 24, 
Th.62,EoAtell by p: 563. 

23 “‘Haec autem sensibilia exteriora sunt quae primo ingrediuntur 
in animam per portas quinque sensuum. Intrant inquam non per sub- 
stantias suas, sed per similitudines suas, primo generatas in medio et 
de medio in organo exteriori et de organo exteriori in interiori et de hoc 
in potentiam apprehensivam; et sic generatio speciei in medio et de 
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natural forms, or species, as they are sometimes called, to which 
St. Bonaventure refers when he says that perception takes place 
only when the sensible form is brought into contact with the 
sense organ and the sentient faculty. 

St. Bonaventure’s theory of sense perception is in perfect 
accordance with his theory of the union of the soul with the body 
and with that of the relation of the soul to its faculties. Since he 
does not accept the so-called Aristotelian definition of the soul 
as merely the form of the organized body, he cannot agree with 
St. Thomas in maintaining the existence of a faculty of the soul 
which is entirely passive in regard to exterior objects. Since in his 
opinion the faculties are consubstantial with the soul without, 
however, being identical in essence with it, St. Bonaventure 
conceives the soul as undergoing an action on the part of sensible 
objects, as St. Thomas says, but since the soul is a knowing 
substance and illumined by God, he cannot concede that it sub- 
mits in a passive manner to the action which the exterior world 
exercises on even the lowest of its faculties. The place which 
St. Augustine attributes to the bodily senses in the genesis of 
sensation has its root in the Saint’s firm adherence to Plato; 
his doctrine harmonizes with his conception of the soul as govern- 
ing the body and making use of it. For St. Augustine, sensation 
is essentially passive on the part of the body and essentially 
active on the part of the soul*4. It is not the object which impresses 
its own likeness upon the soul, but it is the soul which engenders 
in itself the likeness of the object. St. Bonaventure does not 
accept St. Augustine’s interpretation any more than he does 
that of St. Thomas. For him, the soul is composed of matter and 
form; after having informed its own spiritual matter, it informs 
the corporeal matter. Since the soul is the form of the body and 
since it is itself composed of matter and form, it must, of necessity, 
descend to the level of the sensible and submit to its action. 
Unlike organic substances and the souls of animals, the human 
soul is not wholly immersed in matter; its higher operations are 
intrinsically independent of the organism. Unextended, inde- 
pendent, and simple, it encompasses every part of the body, 
giving it its substantial perfection, its actual existence, and its 
life; in the human nature the soul is the formal principle of all 
activities. Every faculty, even this lowest form of the cognitive 


medio in organo et conversio potentiae apprehensivae super illam facit 
apprehensionem omnium eorum, quae exterius anima apprehendit.” 
LUE 2A EV; D300: 

24 XII De Gen. ad litt., 16, 33, Migne, P. L., t. 34, col. 467. St. Bona- 
venture likewise emphasizes the active character of sensation when he 
says: “In potentia sensitiva... activa potentia est ex parte animae, 
passiva ex organo.”’ IV Sent., 50, 2, 1, 1, Concl., 1046. 
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faculty, sensation, is closely united to the higher forms of spiritual 
activity which are continually acting upon it and rendering it 
fruitful. 

We have seen that by means of the percept the mind acquires 
knowledge of a particular aspect of a particular thing, but the 
power of the mind, as sentient, is not limited to the formation 
of percepts. It is endowed with the additional power of combining 
percepts and discriminating between one percept and another. 
Though the acts of the several senses are distinct, there is in the 
mind, as sentient, the power to assemble the percepts resulting 
from these acts and to employ them for self-direction as effectively 
as if all the percepts were produced by a single sense. This power 
of assembling implies the power of discriminating. The mental 
power which assembles the percepts is the power which discrimi- 
nates between them. One of the functions, therefore, which the 
mind exercises in relation to the percepts which it has formed, 
is to bring the different percepts into combination with one 
another and to discriminate between them. No sense can fully 
apprehend its object unless it brings to its aid this higher faculty of 
comparison. It is one of the sense faculties of the mind; it is called 
the Common Sense*5, Through its mediation, a genuine stream of 
thought passes down to the lowest activity of our senses to enrich 
and complete it?®. 

Every sense conveys to the mind information about the 
external world. This information reveals the fact that there are 
some objects in the world which are capable of imparting pleasure 
to the mind, if, through sensation, it can be brought into contact 
with them; that these same senses can convey to the mind in- 
formation about objects which are capable of causing pain. The 
formal objects of the senses are colored extension, sound, odor, 
sapidity, and extended pressure or resistance’. Sense pleasure 
is the satisfaction or repose which the facutties of a sentient being 
find in the possession or enjoyment of their proper objects?®. It is, 
therefore, an accompaniment of the natural, normal exercise of 
these faculties. If there be an excess or defect in the object pre- 
sented to it, pain results. If the stimulus is normal, the feeling is 
pleasant or agreeable; if the stimulus is abnormal, for example, too 


25 ““Omnes sensitivae exteriores (scil., vires) uniuntur in origine 
et in sensu communi et distinguuntur in organis.”’ IV Sent., 50, 2, I, I, 
concl., t. IV, p. 1045. 

POV Sei i? Oa Od, Vi. De 250, 

27 “‘Quia vero sensu percipimus non solum haec sensibilia parti- 
cularia, quae sunt lux, sonus, odor, sapor et quatuor primariae qualitates, 
Guas apprenendit tactus, ‘Timer. €.2; nN. 3, 1::V,.p.,. 300. 

28 “Ad hanc apprehensionem, si sit rei convenientis, sequitur 
oblectatio.”” Ibid., n. 5. p. 300. 
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intense light or too intense sound, the accompanying reaction is 
unpleasant?%. It is the internal or common sense which establishes 
these relations and combines the impressions that we experience??, 

Sensations resulting from perception possess different qualities. 
The quality of the sensation is determined by the character of the 
impression made upon the sense organ and the condition of the 
organ itself. According to the relation established between the 
sense organ and its object, the impression received may be that 
of something beautiful, pleasant, or salubrious?!. Beauty does not 
belong exclusively to things, as the Greeks thought, nor is it 
merely an attitude of the subject; it is mid-way between the object 
and the subject and consists in the correspondence of the one 
to the other. On the part of the exterior object, it consists in 
symmetry or harmony of parts, and hence it is an unfolding of 
the perfection of the object, its unity and form. On the part of 
the subject in contact with the object, beauty implies a psychic 
impression which begins with sensation, includes an act of con- 
templation by the intelligence, and culminates in the enjoyment 
of contemplation*?. The impression of beauty is reduced to pro- 
portion*®’; it supposes an harmonious arrangement of parts accord- 
ing to the laws of number, supplemented by other sensible qualities 
of which adaptation to the organ constitutes the fundamental 
condition. The second affective quality, agreeableness, may 
supplement the first and is often mingled with it as, for instance, 
when we delight in the beauty of form and the blending of color 
in a rare painting. The third affective quality is experienced 
principally in the sensations of taste and touch, the actions of 
which senses are directly connected with the needs of life**. These 


Sr 


29 ‘“‘Quia sensus tristatur in extremis et in mediis delectatur.”’ 
liner. 2.5, ¢.V, Pp. 301, 

SOM Pane) 2D UU PV (py aor. 

31 ‘‘Delectatur autem sensus in obiecto per similitudinem ab- 
stractam percepto vel ratione speciositatis, sicut in visu, vel ratione 
suavitatis, sicut in odoratu et auditu, vel ratione salubritatis, sicut in 
gustu et tactu.’” Itimer.,'2. 5, t. V, p. 300. 

32 The twofold definition of “‘beauty”’ is according to St. Augustine, 
VI dé Musica, c. 13, nm. 38, Migne, P. L., t. 32,,col. 1184. Cf. St. Bena- 
venture, Opera Omnia, t. I, p. 544, n. 8; t. IV, p. 1025, n. 3. 

33 “Omnis autem delectatio est ratione proportionalitatis. Sed 
quoniam species tenet rationem formae, virtutis et operationis, secundum 
quod habet respectum ad principium, a quo manat, ad medium, per quod 
transit, et ad terminum, in quem agit: ideo proportionalitas aut attendi- 
tur in similitudine, secundum quod tenet rationem speciei seu formae, 
et sic dicitur speciositas, quia “‘pulchritudo nihil aliud est quam aequa- 
litas numerosa,’”’ seu ‘‘quidam partium situs cum coloris suavitate.”’ 
TMT ER, te Y , De 400: . 

34 “... quae tunc est proportionalis, quando agens imprimendo 
replet indigentiam patientis, et hoc est salvare et nutrire ipsum, quod 
maxime apparet in gustu et tactu.” Itiner., 2. 5, t. V, p. 301. 
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sensations are of a vital nature; they are pleasant and salubrious 
but may become unpleasant and painful when there is dis- 
proportion between the object and the faculty. Hence we see 
that every external sense perceives its own proper object; 
that the central sense combines, coordinates, and distinguishes 
the sensible qualities in one and the same concrete object; 
that, since the soul is the proximate formal principle activating 
all the potencies of man, the sensitive power of the soul is capable 
of discerning and judging at the very moment it is acted upon by 
the object. 

The term “‘memory”’ signifies the power by which past mental 
states, or states of consciousness, are retained in the mind, re- 
called, and recognized**, For human memory, both sense faculties 
and intellectual powers are required. The product of sense activity 
is always particular; abstract ideas are universal. No sentient 
power can produce them and.no sentient power can retain them; 
they are produced and retained by a spiritual power. Yet, intellect 
cannot act without the co-operation of sense. Hence the power 
of retention which is attributed to the memory is not a property 
of the organism alone, nor of the soul alone, but it is shared some- 
how by both. The memory is a treasure-house which stores away 
the percepts produced by the senses, and reproduces them upon 
demand. By reproducing and recognizing past mental experiences, 
it gives continuity to mental life. 

Another faculty concerned with the sense image or phantasm 
is the imagination. While the memory retains, reproduces, and 
identifies images of the past, the imagination forms these images 
into new combinations which bear little resemblance to the 
original percepts upon which they were based. It is the act of 
identification which distinguishes memory from imagination. 
The imagination is unconcerned with identification and, for that 
matter, with reality; its work is to construct a new image, not 
out of new materials, but out of the elements contained in the 
phantasms which are stored away in the memory*. 

Besides the common sense, the sense memory, and the ima- 
gination, which are called the internal senses, there is another 
internal sense faculty, the sense appetite. It is animal judgment 
(instinct) in the animal, or animal intelligence in man — a power 


35 ‘““Dicendum quod actum memoriae contingit accipere per modum 
habitus, et iste est retinere speciem et esse dicitur per modum habitus, 
quia continue tenet et dicit magis statum sive conservationem quam 
ecuonem.) iD Sentai7, +2, a}*2,, concl.,. tI, p.i93.- 

36 “Quia vero imaginaria est earum rerum quarum imagines in 
interiori sensu exprimuntur.”’ J Sent., 16, 2, t. I, p. 282. Cf. also II Sent., 
Tea. a2, conch and-adwyetill p.2o332 sents 3,230, $3, tallep: 229. 
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which, blindly in the former and directed by intelligence in the 
latter, estimates the utility or the harmfulness of the sense pro- 
perties of an object®’. This information arouses the mind to desire 
the object represented as promising pleasure, and to loathe the 
object which threatens pain. The mind experiencing this sense 
attraction or repulsion is called the sense appetite. Appetite 
manifests itself by movement, but since man possesses free will, 
the sensuous appetite, no matter how strongly it impels, cannot 
control man’s conduct, provided, of course, that his reason func- 
tions normally. 

Sense consciousness, when modified by pleasure or pain in a 
noticeable degree, may be either a sensation or an emotion. 
Sensation is concerned with the present object; emotion may 
concern the past, present, or future. Strong emotion is sometimes 
called passion. If an object is proposed to us as a future good, we 
desire it. If it is in our possession as a present good, we enjoy it. 
We hate the evil which deprives us of it. If the evil only threatens 
to overtake us in the future, we seek to avoid it. When we lose a 
beloved object, we become sad. If the good appears attainable, 
we indulge in hope; if unattainable, we fall into despair. If we are 
threatened with an impending evil, we fear. If the evil becomes 
surmountable, we take courage; if it actually overtakes us, we 
become angry. Intensity of emotion changes pleasure to delight, 
sadness to dejection, hope to presumption, fear to cowardice, 
anger to madness. 

As we review St. Bonaventure’s theory of the origin of knowl- 
edge, we find that, with the other scholastics, he has based it on 
the teaching of Aristotle. We have noted his distinction between 
the five external senses and the internal senses; the former re- 
vealing to us some exterior object which some one sense (sensibile 
proprium), or many together (sensibile commune) perceive®; 


37 “‘Potentia sensibilis apprehensiva enim dividitur in exteriorem 
et interiorem; prior comprehendit quinque sensus exteriores, posterior 
vero sensum communem, imaginationem (phantasiam) aestimativam 
et memoriam.” Cf. t. V, p. 300, footnote 6. Cf. Augustine, XJ de Trin. 
C:.9). 0.16.) Magner. t.'42," pugoo: 

38 In his treatment of the senses, Aristotle states that the term 
“object of sense’”’ covers three kinds of objects, two kinds of which are 
directly perceptible, while the remaining one is only incidentally per- 
ceptible. Of the first two kinds, one consists of what is perceptible by 
a single sense, the other of what is perceptible by any and all of the 
senses. By the special object of this or that sense, he means that which 
cannot be perceived by any other sense and in respect to which no 
error is possible; thus color is the special object of sight, sound of 
hearing, flavor of taste. Touch discriminates more than one set of 
different qualities. “Common sensibles’’ are movement, rest, number, 
figure, and magnitude; they are not peculiar to any one sense, but 
common to all. There are certain kinds of movement which are per- 
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the latter as its name indicates, informing from within. In studying 
the internal senses, we have learned that the function of the 
common sense is to make us aware of our external sensations and 
to distinguish between them; that that of the imagination and 
sense memory is to store up traces of past sensations, to recall and 
combine them, thus contributing to the production of thought 
in the absence of the external object. Aristotle refers but vaguely 
to the vis aestimativa or instinct of the animal and to the vis 
cogitativa in man, but the Arabians who exercised a wide influence 
over the doctors of the Thirteenth Century wrote long commentaries 
on these functions. Such are the preliminary steps which neces- 
sarily precede the first operation of thought. Beyond this stage the 
lower animals cannot go; it is for man alone to advance. 

Without failing to recognize the fact that our knowledge is 
finite, we maintain that through our senses we may form some 
correct judgments of matter and its properties. Our senses afford 
us proof of the existence of our own bodies and of other bodies, 
of their nature and attributes. Not only can we predicate of them 
secondary qualities, as that sugar is a substance exciting a sweet 
taste in the palate, but we may also know their primary and more 
intellectual qualities, for example, such laws of motion as help 
to form the science of mathematics. Though the judgment may 
at times err in its interpretation of the object exciting the sensation, 
the senses never err in making their report. Thus, it is reasonable 
for man to trust his senses; in so doing he is not driven by blind 
instinct but is acting according to his intelligent nature. We 
assume, of course, as our standard for testing the validity of the 
senses, a state of organism which is normal. 

In all that concerns the origin and nature of sensation and our 
abstract knowledge of the corporeal world, St. Bonaventure, like 
his master, Alexander of Hales, holds to the peripatetic ideology. 
The proper sphere of abstraction, then, is limited to the material 
world?®; in all that concerns the soul and God, the intervention 


ceptible both by touch and by sight. Cf. Aristotle, JJ De Anima, c. 6, 
and St. Augustine, XI de Trinitate, c. 9, n. 16, Migne, P. L., t. 42, p. 996. 

39 “Utrum omnis cognitio sit a sensu. Dicendum est quod non. 
Necessario enim oportet ponere, quod anima novit Deum et se ipsam 
et quae sunt in se ipsa sine adminiculo sensuum exteriorum... Quod 
“omnis cognitio habet ortum a sensu’’ intelligendum est de illis quae 
quidem habent esse in anima per similitudinem abstractam.” II Sent., 
39, I, 2, t. II, p. 904. “Deus est praesens ipsi animae et omni intellectui 
per veritatem: ideo non est necesse, ab ipso abstrahi similitudinem, 
per quam cognoscatur: nihilominus tamen, dum cognoscitur ab intel- 
lectu, intellectus informatur quaedam notitia, quae est velut similitudo 
quaedam non abstracta, sed impressa, inferior Deo, quia in natura 
inferiori est, superior tamen anima, quia facit ipsam meliorem.”’ I Sent., 
Bylot 01 CONC) an. ait tw pas): 
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of the senses and of species abstracted from sensible data is 
powerless. Man knows directly the spiritual being which is himself 
and that which is above him, for, as the soul turns back upon 
itself, it beholds itself in its being and in its faculties, and in 
beholding itself, it discovers God in virtue of a naturale iudica- 
tortum. Man is placed in the universe of things where he finds 
the corporeal and temporal footprint which leads the way to God. 
Then he enters his mind which is the eternal and spiritual image 
of God, and this is to enter the truth of God. Thence he rises above 
to the eternal, spiritual first cause, and this is to rejoice in the 
knowledge of God’s majesty. Thus, by a threefold illumination, 
man recognizes the triple existence of things: in matter, in the 
intelligence, and in the arte divina*®. Our minds, likewise, have 
three outlooks or aspects: one upon the corporeal world without, 
another into and within itself, and a third above itself*. 

The term aspectus is a very important one for Bonaventure. 
The “‘aspects’” of thought have reference to the various acts by 
which a single faculty, the intellect, animated by a single dis- 
position, that of the superior reason, examines the fundamental 
modes of the existence of things from the viewpoint of their 
highest significance*#. Each of the three principal aspects of the 
soul — sensualitas, spiritus, and mens — is subdivided into two de- 
grees according as it considers objects as they appear to the mirror 
which reflects them (per speculum) or as they are in the mirror 
itself while it reflects them (7m sPeculo)*%. Thus, the faculties 
of the soul are ordered hierarchically in six degrees: namely, 
sense, imagination, reason, intellect, intelligence, and apex mentis 
or synteresis scintillas. 

Our knowledge of the corporeal world starts with sense ex- 
perience, but the reception of the species sensibiles in the passive 
memory does not complete the process of knowledge. The intellect 
presupposes sensation and operates on the materials supplied by 


aspectus principales. Unus est ad corporalis exteriora, secundum quem 
vocatur animalitas seu sensualitas; alius intra se et in se, secundum 
quem dicitur spiritus; tertius supra se, secundum quem dicitur mens.”’ 
Thier, Easy to. Veep 06. 

41 ‘“‘Aliquando vero fit divisio potentiarum secundum aspectus, 
sicut dividitur potentia cognitiva in rationem, intellectum et intelligen- 
tiam, secundum quod aspicit ad inferius, ad par, et ad superius.”’ 
LD Sent oa ay 2) Bycconcio tt wiles, 

42 ‘“‘Les aspects de l’Ame correspondent aux divers actes par 
lesquels une seule et méme faculté, intellect, animée d’une seule et 
méme diposition, celle de la raison supérieure, examine successivement, 
au point de vue de leur signification la plus haute, les objects de degrés 
les plus différents.’’ Gilson, op. cit., p. 365. 

aanCt, tbid Dp. 200, AA CLPDHen,. C..L,. DORAN apweae 
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the sentient faculties. From the species sensibiles, which exist as 
a representation in the soul, a sfecies intelligibilis must be formed, 
for whatever is received into any faculty must accommodate itself 
to the nature of the faculty. Censequently, the image of the 
external object received into the intellect must be something 
spiritual. This is the function of the intellect — to divest the 
object presented by sense of its material and individualizing 
conditions and to apprehend the universal and intelligibile form 
embodied in the concrete physical reality*®. The image is no longer 
a concrete, individual representation of a single object; it applies 
with equal truth to any object of the class. It is no longer change- 
able and variable, but possesses a definite and unvarying character. 
Thus, free from materiality, it is prepared for entrance into the 
realm of immaterial thought. It is a true, perfect image, an ideal 
object, worthy of the noble faculty which conceived and pro- 
duced it. 

In this process, the intellect plays a double part. According 
to St. Thomas Aquinas, it manifests itself, on the one hand, as an 
active agent inasmuch as it operates on the object presented by 
the sentient faculty and renders it intelligible; on the other, as a 
passive agent inasmuch as it manifests modifiability, passivity, 
and susceptibility to the reception of different forms. The solution 
of the problem seems to consist in identifying the passive intellect 
with the matter of the soul and the active intellect with its form?’, 
and no interpretation would seem more logical, especially should 
one maintain the hylomorphic composition of the soul, as does 
St. Bonaventure. However, this very solution which, it seems, 
would simplify his doctrine of illumination and render it more 
intelligible, St. Bonaventure refuses to accept, as does every true 
follower of St. Augustine, for the reason that he cannot concede 
the existence of a purely passive element in the human soul. 
In our study of sensation, we saw that St. Bonaventure completed 
the sensuous act by the reaction of the sentient faculty upon the 
impression received by the sense. In our study of intellectual 
knowledge, we likewise find him endowing the passive intellect 
with a sort of spontaneous activity; he conceives it as turning 
toward the sensible and receiving from the active intellect the 
power to abstract*®. If the passive intellect were purely passive, 


45 “Est incommutabilis, incircumscriptibilis, interminabilis et 
omnino spiritualis.”’ Jtiner. II. 6, t. V, 301. 

46 “‘Diiudicatio igitur est actio, quae speciem sensibilem, sensibiliter 
per sensus acceptam introire facit depurando et abstrahendo in poten- 
tiam intellectivam.” Jtimer. II, 6, t. V, p. 301 a. 

47 Cf. Gilson, op. cit., p. 349 ff. 

48 “Appropriatur autem intellectus agens formae et possibilis 
materiae, quia intellectus possibilis ordinatur ad suscipiendum, intel- 
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it would neither know nor possess the faculty of knowing; it would 
be as any organ of the body would be if separated from the soul 
which informs it. 

Thus, in the conceptions of St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure, 
the terms, active and passive intellects, have entirely different 
significations. In the doctrine of St. Thomas, the passive intellect 
receives and preserves the forms which have been stripped of their 
individuating notes by the active intellect; in the doctrine of 
St. Bonaventure, the passive intellect turns toward the sensible 
and receives from the active intellect the power to strip it of all 
materiality and form a judgment concerning it. According to the 
latter interpretation, it is impossible for either intellect to exercise 
its activity without the aid of the other; they are dependent upon 
each other, the activity of the one sharing in the passivity of 
the other and vice versa. There is no question here of two really 
distinct faculties*®. The active and passive intellects are merely 
modes of mental activity, and the mind, like the will, is reduced to 
the substance of the soul. Scholastics solve the problem in terms of 
the general theory of double causality in which agents which are 
diverse and distinct in nature contribute each in its own way to a 
common result and produce one effect. 


lectus agens ordinatur ad abstrahendum; nec intellectus possibilis est 
pure passivus; habet enim supra speciem existentem in phantasmate 
se convertere, et convertendo per auxilium intellectus agentis illam 
suscipere, et de ea judicare. Similiter nec intellectus agens est omnino 
in actu; non enim potest intelligere aliud a se, nisi adjuvetur a specie, 
quae abstracta a phantasmate intellectui habet uniri. Unde nec possibilis 
intelligit sine agente, nec agens sine possibili.”’ [J Sent., 24, I, 2, 4, 
conel oC Al! p.. 509: 

49 “Et ita cum cogitamus de intellectu agente et possibili, non 
debemus cogitari quasi de duabus substantiis, vel quasi de duabus 
potentiis ita separatis, quod una sine alia habeat operationem suam. 
perficere, et aliquid intelligat intellectus agens sine possibili, et aliquid 
cognoscat intellectus agens, quod tamen homo, cuius est ille intellectus, 
ignorets7) [bid:,"p..57 1% 


CHAPTER III 


THE “LUMEN INTERIUS” — PHILOSOPHICAL KNOWLEDGE 


Philosophy, properly so-called, is the knowledge of all things 
that man can acquire by means of reason alone. St. Bonaventure 
defines it as a science which guides man in the investigation of 
intelligible truth. Its distinctive character is certitude based on 
investigation’. This knowledge by the natural light of reason 
extends to everything? — knowledge itself and its methods, being 
and non-being, good and evil, the world, beings animate and 
inanimate, motion, man, and God. 

This illumination of philosophical knowledge St. Bonaventure 
calls “‘inner’”’ because it inquires into principles of knowledge and 
natural truth inherent in man‘. The truth of our knowledge, says 
St. Augustine, rests upon God, the Light in Whom we see the 
unchangeable truth of things®. There is a vatzo in the Divine Mind 
corresponding to everything which God knows or does. These 
prototypal forms, fixed and unchangeable principles existing 
in the mind of God from all eternity, we call “‘ideas’’*. They are 
perceived by man alone in virtue of his intellect, that inner eye 
which God deems worthy of the things it strives to see. Considered 
as the principle of creation, the idea is called a prototype or 


rt “‘Tertium lumen, quod illuminat ad veritates intelligibiles per- 

Sass De Reduc. art. ad Theol., n. 4, t. V, p. 320. Cf. supra p. 24. 
“Scientia philosophica nihil aliud est quam veritatis ut scrutabilis 
Bas Celta ie LOM Se so.) Vi 0, 1b V, psd 7a 

3 Hugh of St. Victor, Eruditio Didascalica Peaeviione ye. Ls, 
t. 176, col. 744. 

4 “Quod ideo inteyrius dicitur, quia interiores causas et latentes 
inquirit, et hoc per principia disciplinarum et veritatis naturalis, quae 
homini naturaliter sunt inserta.’’ De Reduc. art. ad Theol., n. 4. t. V, 
p. 320. Cf. supra p.24. ““Lumen innatum est lumen naturalis iudicatorii 
sive rationis... Quantum ad primum dicit: Deus, qui dixit lucem 
splendescere, id est lumen naturalis iudicatorii impressit creaturae 
rationali, id est non solum intellectum possibilem, sed etiam intellectum 
ASenGe Ms se 1071 Sheds. Oa 1k Va anet. LV nn Dod 74 

5 ‘Deus intelligibilis lux, in quo et per quem intelligibiliter lucent 
quae intelligibiliter lucent omnia.”’ Sol. I, 1. 3, Migne, P. L., t. 32, col.807. 

6 “Primo auctoritate Augustini libro Octoginta trium Quaestionum: 
‘Ideae sunt formae aeternae et incommutabiles, quae in divina intelli- 
gentia continentur.’ Ex his tribus conditionibus concluditur quod idea 
steanaeor 2 Sent, 35; Tent, tL p.600. 
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exemplar in which signification it pertains to practical knowledge. 
But the idea in the mind of God is more than the ultimate principle 
of being; it is the source of the intelligibility and truth of things 
and of the certitude of our knowledge’. As the principle of knowl- 
edge, it is properly called ratio. This truth is the light of the 
mind, its vatto discernendt which shines in the judgment of the 
intellect. 

In the works of St. Bonaventure, no thought recurs with 
greater frequency than that which states that all knowledge is 
brought about ratione lucis increatae or rationibus aeternis; that 
God is light; that He is present by His truth to every intelligence®. 
It is the Saint’s doctrine of divine illumination and it admits of 
as many interpretations as does that of St. Augustine himself. 
However, if we keep in mind the favor with which both Saints 
regarded the theory of light, we can better understand how human 
knowledge is related to divine knowledge of which it is a faint 
reflection. For St. Bonaventure, as for William of Auvergne and 
Alexander of Hales, light and being have a definite relationship; 
being is light in the measure in which it exists. St. Bonaventure 
applies the theory of light to the beings which creation has called 
into existence: they are participated or derived lights which must 
be carefully distinguished from the Uncreated Light. The light 
in which all beings share is that which is most noble in their reality, 
hence their greater or less participation in the light determines 
their rank among created beings®. If we carry over into the in- 
tellectual order these terms, “‘being’’, “‘truth’’, and “‘light’’, we 
shall arrive at an important conclusion, namely, that the intel- 
lectual light shared by the creature has no existence of its own; 
that the truth which it gives is insufficient; that just as the truth 
of being is dependent upon the creating Truth, so is the truth of 
the mind a ray of the illuminating Truth. 


7 “Item, quia res a Deo producuntur, ideo sunt in Deo tamquam 
in efficiente, et Deus verissime est efficiens; similiter, quia ab ipso 
finiuntur, ideo verissime finis: ergo pari ratione, quia ab ipso cognos- 
cuntur et exprimuntur, per se ipsum Deus verissime est exemplar. 
Sed exemplar non est, nisi in quo sunt rerum exemplatarum ideae.”’ 
I Sent., 35, 1, 4. t, I, p. 600. St. Bonaventure’s doctrine of illumination 
as set forth in this chapter has been taken from Gilson u. Bohner, 
Die Geschichte der christlichen Philosophie, Paderborn, 24 ed. 1954, 
p. 499 ff. 

8 “‘Deus sic est causa essendi, quod nihil potest ab aliqua causa 
effici, quin ipse se ipso et sua aeterna virtute moveat operantem: ergo 
nihil potest intelligi, quin ipse sua aeterna veritate immediate illustret 
intelligentem.”’ De Scientia Christi q. 4, n. 24, t. V, p. 19 b. 

g ‘‘Secundum cuius (lucis) maiorem et minorem participationem 
corpora habent verius et dignius esse in genere entium.” JJ Sent., 13, 
Bee ae LEON. 
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The truth of an act of knowing is always based on the truth of a 
being. A being is what it is, through its essence. This essence, taken 
absolutely, must be established by an act of thought, and the essence 
conceived, in the full sense of the word, by this thought, is truth. 
Truth, then, can be determined only by reference to Being, which 
is God?!9, 

Just as all truth will be defined by means of two terms, one of 
being and one of knowledge, so also the knowledge which we have 
of truth. Our act of thought must conform to being. We may, then, 
arrive at the following definition of truth: Adaequatio intellectus 
et vet4, Hence, truth diminishes in proportion as it lacks either 
being on which it is based or a concept by which it is expressed. 
But since God is the ultimate cause of all being, He is likewise 
the cause of our knowledge!?. Without God, then, there can be no 
knowledge of truth. By the first condition of knowledge of the 
truth, there is required an unchanging object. But this object is 
not to be found in things, since they are changeable, nor in our 
thought which likewise is subject to change. Consequently, there 
remains only being in the thought of God. If, then, we would attain 
some final immutable truth, we must come into contact with this 
original principle of all truth®. 

Were this contact only external, taking place merely through 
the divine universal concurrence, it would be a mere influence on 
the part of God, which would not raise our thought out of its 
contingency. If we attain to the certain, we attain to the unchange- 
able, the necessary, the eternal; our thought is contingent; there 
is, therefore, in our thought something transcendent to our 
thought; but there is nothing above our thought save God and 

ro “Omnia enim vera sunt et nata sunt se exprimere per expres- 
sionem illius summi luminis; quod si cessaret influere, cetera desinerent 
ecseavelar Loci, ©, 1,11, 1, ad. 4 and 7.and ad 4, t. Lpursrth Cr: 
Gilson-Boéhner, Die Geschichte der christlichen Philosophie, Paderborn, 
2nd ed. 1954, p. 600. ‘“‘Tunc enim res sunt verae, quando sunt in re 
vel in universo, sicut sunt in arte aeterna, vel sicut ibi exprimuntur. 
Res autem vera est, secundum quod adaequatur intellectui causanti. 
Quia vero perfecte non adaequatur rationi, quae exprimit eam vel 
repraesentat; ideo omnis creatura mendacium est, secundum Augusti- 
num. Res autem adaequata non est sua adaequatio: ergo necessario est, 
ut Verbum vel similitudo vel ratio sit veritas; et ibi est veritas creaturae.”’ 
ineiiezacn., LiIvs; ty VV) pr3aae Dd. 

TEA OP2RN LO SP EV ep. 273: 

12 “‘Nam idem est principium essendi et cognoscendi.”’ In Hexaém., 
Cold 13th VV. Ds ese b! 

13 “Si ergo ad plenam cognitionem fit recursus ad veritatem 
omnino immutabilem et stabilem et ad lucem omnino infallibilem, 
necesse est, quod in huiusmodi cognitione recurratur ad artem supernam 
ut ad lucem et veritatem: lucem, inquam, dantem infallibilitatem 
scienti, et veritatem dantem immutabilitatem scibili.” De scientia 
Christt IV, t. V, p. 23 b. Cf. Gilson-Boéhner, op. cit., p. 500. 
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His truth. We judge things with the aid of laws which we do not 
invent, but to which, rather, we are subject and which judge us. 
So we cannot explore the content of our thought without dis- 
covering in it a gift which comes from above, because we do not 
contain in our essence the sufficient reason of the characteristics 
which make of our judgment a necessary, absolutely certain 
truth". 

We may say, then, that St. Bonaventure explains all our 
knowledge of the intelligible by the action and the presence within 
us of a ray of Divine light, faint though it be, for the Seraphic 
Doctor always declares that we do not arrive at the eternal prin- 
ciples or ideas as they exist in God, but that we see only what a 
creature can see cum propria ratione creata, their faint reflection. 
The Divine Ideas, however, are the source of our knowledge and 
it is only in and through them that we behold the truth!®. Though 
the direct action of the vationes aeternae on our thought does not 
permit our perceiving them, still they concur with our act of 
knowledge. Their action is, first of all, regulative. Their function 
is to make our knowledge of truth possible by submitting the 
restless uncertainty of our truth to an inevitable law. It is, therefore, 
the immediate influence of God, the necessary, eternal, and 
absolute truth, that gives our knowledge the transcendent character 
of necessity which we have attributed to it. Human thought is 
fixed by the necessity of the eternal act in which God cogitates 
Himself and knows His image and all His possible participations. 
The eternal principles move and direct our thought wt regulans 
et motival®, The rationes aeternae in God are not a substitute for 
the abstractive activity of the mind; their function, rather, is 
to gather up and organize the multiplicity of our sensible experi- 
ences, directing them towards fixed centers, the first principles 


14 ‘““Haec autem (scil. certitudo cognitionis) non potest esse ex 
ea parte, quae potest falli, vel ex ea luce, quae potest obscurari.” 
SevmioxhVG Oy OF tAVe ps 569 b. 

15 “Sed cum ipsa mens nostra sit commutabilis, illam (scil. veri- 
tatem incommutabilem) sic incommutabiliter relucentem non potest 
videre nisi per aliquam lucem omnino incommutabiliter radiantem, 
quam | impossibile est esse creaturam mutabilem.”’ Jtimer. III, 3, t. V, 
304. “Omne quod cognoscitur certitudinaliter, cognoscitur in luce 
aeternarum rationum.’’ De Scientia Christi, q. 4, concl., t. V, p. 22 b. 
“Ex quo manifeste apparet, quod coniunctus sit intellectus noster ipsi 
aeternae veritati, dum non nisi per illam docentem nihil verum potest 
certitudinaliter capere.’’ Itimer. III. 3, t. V, p. 304 b. 

16 “... ut regulans et ratio motiva, non quidem ut sola et in sua 
omnimodo claritate, sed cum ratione creata.” De Scientia Christi, 
q.4, t. V, p. 23b. “In his autem, quae sunt ipsius, in quantum est 
imago, sicut sunt actiones intellectuales, quibus anima percipit ipsam 
veritatem immutabilem, cooperatur Deus sicut obiectum et ratio 
motiva.” Sermo Christus unus omnium magister, n. 17, t. V, p. 571 b. 
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of knowledge and morality!’. The eternal principles, or the eternal 
light, act only through their presence, not as immediately known 
objects. They are for human thought only a “‘source-object”’, 
the presence of which is required, though not directly perceived; 
they are known rather by a contwitus!8. Though the divine light 
acts in us immediately, it is not seen immediately. The light is 
always present to us in this life, and in the mystical vision which 
takes place through love, but it is inaccessible??. 


If we start from a judgment which shows the character of 
necessity and immutability and if our reflection upon the judg- 
ment is perfect, we thereby establish that here we must always 
contact the source of truth in God. This reflection St. Bonaventure 
calls a resolutio plena. To reduce or resolve the truth of a judgment 
is to follow the series of its conditions down to the eternal prin- 
ciples on which they are based?°. Whenever the reduction is 
concluded, it leads the intellect to state that its necessity requires 
the immediate collaboration of God*. Thus St. Bonaventure 
teaches that the Divine Presence is implied in every one of our 
certitudes; that God alone is the immutable light of the judgments 
of our changing minds??. 


17 ‘“Haec igitur apparet immutabilis in regulis divinarum legum, 
quae nos ligant. Regulae istae mentibus rationalibus insplendentes 
sunt omnes illi modi, per quos mens cognoscit et iudicat id quod aliter 
esse non potest, utpote quod summum principium summe venerandum ; 
quod summo vero summe credendum et assentiendum; quod summum 
bonum summe desiderandum et diligendum. Et haec sunt in prima 
tabula; et in his apparet sapientia, quod ita certa sunt, quod aliter esse 
non possunt.” In Hexaém., Coll. Il. 9, t. V, p. 338. 

18 Contuition differs from intuition in that the presence of an 
unseen cause is known immediately in its operation. Cf. Gilson-Bohner, 
op. cit., P. 501. 

19 ‘“‘Haec lux est inaccessibilis, et tamen proxima animae etiam 
plus quam ipsa sibi. Est etiam inalligabilis et tamen summe intima.” 
In Hexaém., PT Iie, Vewpe So: 

20 “Hae regulae sunt infallibiles, indubitabiles, iniudicabiles, quia 
per illas est iudicium et non est de illis. . . Sunt etiam incommutabiles, 
incoarctabiles, interminabiles; et ideo nunquam marcescit. Sic enim 
certae sunt, ut nullo modo sit eis contradicere “‘nisi ad exterius-ratio- 
nem’’, secundum Philosophum in libro primo Posteriorum. Hae enim 
radicantur in luce aeterna et ducunt in eam, sed non propter hoc ipsa 


videtur... Haec enim sapientia radiat super animam, quia assistit 
prae foribus, ut se, inquit, prior illis ostendat.’’ In Hexaém. II. 10, 
te V p43 35 


t “In iudicando deliberativa nostra pertingit ad divinas leges, 
si plena resolutione dissolvat.” Itiner., III. 4, t. V, p. 305. Cf. Gilson- 
Bohner, op. cit., p. 502. 

2 “Ostenditur triplici via. Prima est ista: omne verum omnibus 
mentibus impressum est verum indubitabile. Secunda est ista: omne 
verum, quod omnis creatura proclamat, est verum indubitabile. Tertia 


6 St. Bonaventure, De Reductione 
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All science as well as all practical and social life is based on the 
trustworthiness of the memory, the storehouse of thought. 
Discussing its powers, St. Bonaventure says that the memory 
retains the past by recollection, the present by the reception 
of impressions, and the future by anticipation™4; that it retains 
simple ideas as units of contiguous or divisible quantities as the 
dot, the present moment, and unity without which it is impossible 
to recall or think of things derived from them; that it retains the 
principles of knowledge as eternal truths because nunquam potest 
sic oblivisct eorum, dum ratione utatur, quin ea audita approbet 
et eis assentiat, non tamquam de novo percipiat, sed tamquam sibt 
innata et familiaria recognoscat, sicut patet, st proponatur alicm ... 
‘omne totum est matus sua parte’. In its actual retention of all 
temporalities, things past, present, and future, the memory bears 
a likeness to eternity, the indivisible present of which extends to 
all time. In its retention of simple ideas or essences, it is evident 
that these ideas are formed not from the representation of external 
objects in the imagination but from the recognition of simple 
essences from above — essences which cannot enter through the 
door of the senses or of the imagination*®. In the retention of 
principles of knowledge and values, it possesses an unchangeable 
light by which it recalls to mind unchangeable truths. The memory, 
sometimes called the apex mentis, is the deepest part of the soul, 
its self-consciousness, as it were, which as part of the image of 
God corresponds to God the Father?’. And so from the operations 
of memory, it is clear that the mind itself is an image of God Who 
is immediately present to the soul and to every intellect through 


est ista: omne verum in se ipso certissimum et evidentissimum est 
verum indubitabile.”’ De myst. Trinitatis, t. V, p. 45. 

23.Ci. I Sent.) 07, 1, 1, 4, 4 tund. 2, t) lp 20a: pdderaemae we 
24, t. V, p. 348 a; St. Augustine, De Trinitaie, XIV, 11, 14, Migne, 
PE toA2) COL) 1049-1048 5 401d 8 16. (8, te A2, COl. TO4T-1O42 ary ne. 
moriae tribuens omne quod scimus, etiamsi non inde cogitemus... 
intelligentiae vero proprio modo quodam cogitationis informationem.”’ 
St. Augustine, De Trinitate, XV, 21, 40, P.L.t. 42, col. 1088. 

24 “‘Retinet namque memoria praeterita per recordationem... 


Retinet praesentia per susceptionem. Retinet... futura per prae- 
visionem.”’ Itimer., III, 3, t. V, 303. 
25 Ibid. 


26 ‘‘Ex secunda apparet, quod ipsa non solum habet ab exteriori 
formari per phantasmata, verum etiam a superiori suscipiendo simplices 
formas, quae non possunt introire per portas sensum et sensibilium 
phantasias.”” [bid. 

27 ‘Memoria accipitur tripliciter: uno modo prout est receptiva 
et retentiva sensibilium et praeteritorum; alio modo prout retentiva 
praeteritorum, sive sensibilium sive intelligibilium; et tertio modo prout 
est retentiva specierum, abstrahendo ab omni differentia temporis, 
utpote specierum innatarum. Et hoc tertio modo est pars imaginis; 

. et respondet Patri.’”’ I Sent., 3, 2, 1, 1, concl., n. 3, t. I, p. 81 b. 
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truth28. How, then, can it deny Him in Whose light it knows 
all things? How can it affirm in the name of that light that the 
light does not exist ? Thus we see that the core of St. Bonaventure’s 
philosophy is Truth. 

In order to add to the fund of innate and certain knowledge 
that it possesses of principles for the knowledge of things exterior 
to it, the human reason must proceed in the ordinary way: sense 
first, then memory, and finally experience which reduces to one 
common expression the images left in us by the object. And this 
is the purpose of philosophy — to connect and systematize all 
knowledge, whether innate or acquired, by this purely natural 
method. But St. Bonaventure did not confuse the two methods 
of reason and faith. With St. Augustine he believed quod credimus 
debemus auctoritati, quod intelligumus rations, 

Though distinct from the special sciences, philosophy is not 
unrelated to or separated from them. One who has a knowledge of 
a whole must have some knowledge of each and all of its parts, 
and there can be no sane and comprehensive philosophy without 
a thorough understanding of the particular sciences which interpret 
the phenomena of the world in which we live. Philosophy is the 
scientia rectyix; by constantly throwing its light on the discoveries 
and the development of the sciences, it interprets and renders 
fruitful their data. The other human sciences are subject to 
philosophy in the sense that it judges and governs them. Philo- 
sophy, on the other hand, is free in relation to the sciences which 
it uses only as instruments. It is the highest of the human sciences, 
that is, of the sciences which know things by the natural light 
of reason. 

Philosophically speaking, St. Bonaventure distinguishes three 
kinds of truth’°, each of which implies the relation of something 
outside the mind to something within it. The first truth, often 
called the “‘truth of thought’”’ or logical truth, consists in a judg- 
ment or mental act in which something is asserted or denied. 
The second kind of truth is the “truth of things’ or ontological 
truth which signifies things in relation to their existence in the 
archetypal mind of God, the causa exemplaris of all things. The 
third kind of truth, moral truth, or “truth of expression’’, consists 


28 “Lux animae veritas est; haec lux nescit occasum. Ita enim 
fortiter irradiat super animam, ut etiam non possit cogitari non esse, 
nec exprimi, quin homo sibi contradicat.”’ In Hexaém., IV.1, t. V, p. 349. 

29 De utiliiaie credendt; XI, 25, Migne, PoL., t. 42, col. '33: 

30 “‘Ipse describit eam tripliciter, scilicet in quantum est veritas 
rerum, veritas sermonum et veritas morum.’’ De Donis S.S., IV, 7, 
t. V, p. 474. “Emittit autem haec lux (sc. veritas increata) tres radios 
primos. ... Est enim veritas rerum, veritas signorum seu vocum et 
veritas morum.” In Hexaém., IV, 2, t. V, p. 3494. 
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in perfect conformity of thought, word, and action with the 
knowledge man possesses; in other words, it is knowledge per- 
fected by outward expression*!. In the existence of this threefold 
truth is found justification for the division of philosophy into 
three main branches: vational, natural, and moral. 

Or again: since God is the “Cause of being, the Principle of 
knowing, and the Order of living®,” so philosophy must deal with 
a science which investigates the cause of being, as does physics; 
the principles of reasoning, as does logic; and the right order of 
life as does moral or practical philosophy. 

Or considering it in another way: the knowledge of philosophy 
may enlighten the intellect by controlling the motive as moralis, 
the intellect itself as naturalis and the interpretative power as 
sermocinalis. Thus man is enlightened unto the truth of life, 
the truth of knowledge, and the truth of doctrine**, Philosophy, 
then, is a threefold science and St. Bonaventure attributes the 
classification to God Himself®*. In the three branches, natural, 
rational, and moral, he sees a representation of the Holy Trinity*. 
The first is concerned with the cause of being and, therefore, 
leads to the power of God the Father; the second, with the reasons 
for the intelligibility of the universe and it bespeaks the wisdom 
of God the Son; the third, dealing with the Christian mode of life, 
points to the goodness of the Holy Ghost**, 


31 ‘Veritas morum est rectitudo, secundum quam homo bene vivit 
intus et extra secundum dictamen iuris, quia ius est regula rectitudinis; 
veritas sermonum est adaequatio vocis et intellectus; veritas rerum est 

“adaequatio intellectus et rei.’’ De Donis S.S., IV, 7, t. V, p. 4 

a2 “Sicut Deus est causa essendi, ita est ratio intelligendi et ordo 
vivendi.”’ De Scientia Christi, q. 4, t. V, p. 19. Cf. supra p. 24. 

33 ‘‘... ut sic illuminetur homo ad veritatem vitae, ad veritatem 
scientiae et ad veritatem doctrinae.’”’ De Reduc. Art. ad Theol., n. 4, 
t. V, p. 321. Cf. supra p. 24. ‘““Ex his propter obtinendam beatam vitam 
tripartita, ut dixi, a philosophis inventa est disciplina: naturalis propter 
naturam, rationalis propter doctrinam, moralis propter usum.”’ St. Au- 
pustine, Vili De Ciilate Der, Migne; PIL.) tf. 43; col 339: 

34 ‘“‘Dico, quod potest esse Verbum Dei. ‘Ipse enim describit scien- 
tiam philosophicam tripliciter, id est secundum triplicem rationem 
describit eam, ut naturalem, ut rationalem et ut moralem, scilicet in 
quantum est “‘causa essendi, ratio intelligendi et ordo vivendi”. In 
quantum est causa essendi, designat scientiam naturalem; in quantum 
est ratio intelligendi, significat scientiam rationalem; in quantum est 
ordo iy describit scientiam moralem.’’ De Donis S.S., IV. 6, 
ty 

3 ts ze hanc speculationem, quam habet anima de suo principio 
trino et uno per trinitatem suarum potentiarum, per quas est imago 
Dei, iuvatur per lumina scientiarum, quae ipsam perticiunt et informant 
et Trinitatem beatissimam tripliciter repraesentat.”’ Itiner., 3. 6, t. V, 


P- 305 
30 “Nam omnis philosophia aut est naturalis, aut rationalis, aut 
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Not only in the three main branches of philosophy but in the 
subdivisions of each branch does St. Bonaventure see the reflection 
of the Blessed Trinity, as he points out in his Itimerartum. Natural 
philosophy is subdivided into metaphysics, mathematics, and 
physics. Metaphysics deals with the essence of things; mathe- 
matics, with numbers and figures; physics, with the nature, quali- 
ties, and movements of things. In the first, the mind 1s led to the 
ultimate Principle of things, the Father; in the second, to His 
image, the Son; in the third, to the gift of the Holy Ghost’. 
Rational philosophy is subdivided into grammar, which imparts 
the power of expression; logic, which aids the clearness of the 
mind in dispute; and rhetoric, which imparts skill in persuading 
and moving. These branches, too, reflect the mystery of the same 
Blessed Trinity?*. Moral philosophy, likewise, with its subdivi- 
sions of individual ethics, economics, and political theory recalls 
the mind to the Blessed Trinity, the first suggesting the unbegotten 
character of the First Principle; the second, the intimacy of the 
Son; the third, the liberality of the Holy Ghost®*, “‘All these 
sciences’, continues the Seraphic Doctor, “‘are governed by fixed 
and infallible principles which are like so many rays of light 
coming to our minds from the eternal law. So filled are we with the 
brightness of this light that unless we are totally blind, we shall 
be led from the contemplation of our souls and their natural 
powers to the contemplation of God’s eternal light’’*®. 


tr. RATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


Let us first consider rational philosophy which is subdivided 
into grammar, logic, and rhetoric — three sciences which have to 
do with language. Language, we read in the De Reductione, is the 
medium by which man may express a thought, teach, or persuade 


moralis. Prima agit de causa essendi, et ideo ducit in potentiam Patris ; 
secunda de ratione intelligendi, et ideo ducit in sapientiam Verbz; tertia 
de ordine vivendi, et ideo ducit in bonitatem Spiritus sancti.” Ibid. 

37 ‘Rursus, prima dividitur in metaphysicam, mathematicam et 
physicam. Et prima est de rerum essentiis, secunda de numeris et 
figuris, tertia de naturis, virtutibus et operationibus diffusivis. Et ideo 
prima in primum principium, Patrem, secunda in eius imaginem, Filium, 
tertia ducit in Spiritus sancti donum.” Ibid. 

38 “Secunda dividitur in grammaticam, quae facit potentes ad 
exprimendum; in logicam, quae facit perspicaces ad arguendum; in 
rhetoricam, quae facit habiles ad persuadendum sive movendum. Et 
hoc similiter insinuat mysterium ipsius beatissimae Trinitatis.’”’ Ibid. 

39 ‘“‘Tertia dividitur in monasticam, oeconomicam, et politicam. 
Et ideo prima insinuat primi principii innascibilitatem, secunda Filii 
familiaritatem, tertia Spiritus sancti liberalitatem.”’ Ibid. 

40 Ibid. 
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— three processes which imply simple apprehension, judgment, 
and motivation and require correct, true, and embellished speech?!. 
In the same strain, we read in the De Donis that wisdom can 
become learning (doctrina) only through the medium of meaningful 
speech; that man can speak intelligently or in a meaningful way 
only if his speech be accurate (discussivus), direct or well-defined 
(inquisitivus), and forceful (persuasivus); that he should have a 
good command of words, use terms that are clearly intelligible, 
or those which can sway the emotions. Grammar equips him for 
correct expression ; logic, for rational inquiry; rhetoric, for power- 
ful persuasion*. 

Grammar denotes the mode in which words are connected 
in order to express a complete thought, or, as it is termed in logic, 
a proposition. The object of language is to convey a thought and 
so long as this object is attained, the machinery for attaining it is 
of comparatively slight importance. The way in which we combine 
our words and sentences matters little, provided that our meaning 
is clear to others. Hence it is evident that grammatical correct- 
ness or incorrectness of an expression depends upon its intel- 
ligibility*. 

Logic, in the most general acceptation of the term, may be 
regarded as the systematic study of the laws of thought in relation 
to the acquisition of knowledge. It sets up a scheme of all that we 
know of the method of constructing the sciences; and there is 
nothing that the human mind cannot know in some imperfect way. 
Logic must be the widest of all arts and sciences because thinking, 
which is its object — matter, belongs to them all; it is ars artium, 
the art which comprehends them all, because its rules apply to 
every subject on which the human mind can be engaged. The 
concept represents things to us under abstract and general aspects, 
some proper to a single species of things, others common to several 
species of a common genus. Judgment, or enunciation, is the union 
of two concepts of which one, the predicate, is affirmed or denied 
of the other, the subject. Reasoning or ratiocination, of which the 
syllogism is the expression, is the act by which the mind compares 
with a third idea (called the middle term) two notions (the ex- 


41 De Reduc. art. ad Theol., n. 4, t. V, p. 321. Cf. supra pp. 24-26. 

42 “Congrue autem exprimit quod dicit per grammaticam, ratio- 
nabiliter investigat per scientiam logicam et efficaciter persuadet per 
rhetoricam. Ista igitur est pars philosophiae, scilicet scientia sermo- 
cinalis, quae, triplex est ...'’- De Donis S:S., IV, 8, t. MS, oe Wises 

43 ‘“Secundum grammaticam omnis pars orationis significat mentis 
conceptum. ... Unde grammatica a rebus naturam trahit, nec potest 
esse bonus grammaticus, nisi sciat res.” In Hexaém., IV, 19, t. Viep- 352. 
Aristotle defines the articulate sounds of the human voice as signs 
manifesting the ideas of the mind. Cf. I Periherm. c. 1. 
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tremes) between which it does not immediately perceive the 
agreement or disagreement, identity or non-identity**. 


Rhetoric may be considered a popular branch of logic. It is an 
art by which the speaker aims to persuade the reason or move 
the feelings*®. It is the art of argumentative composition which, 
in almost all essentials, must be regarded as the creation of Aris- 
totle. 


2. NATURAL( PHILOSOPHY 


The second division of philosophy is the truth of things which 
truth Solomon said he possessed: “‘For he hath given me the true 
knowledge of the things that are: to know the disposition of the 
whole world, and the virtues of the elements*®’. Since the intellect 
must be guided in its judgment by fixed principles, we must 
consider the causes which have a direct influence upon the existence 
and properties of a being: namely, the formal causes in matter, 
the intellectual causes in the mind, and the ideal causes in Divine 
Wisdom4’. Natural philosophy, therefore, is subdivided into 
physics proper, into mathematics, and metaphysics. This division 
of Aristotle*® St. Bonaventure also mentions in the De Domis 
where he says that the knowledge of the truth of things is threefold 
since it deals with concrete forms, abstract forms, and separate 
forms. The physicist considers concrete forms; the metaphysician, 
abstract forms; and the mathematician, separate forms??. 


Physics has to do with generation and corruption which take 
place through the forces of nature and seminal principles. It is 


44 “Alia directio est, quae illustrat ad argumentationes inducentes 
mentis assensum, quod fit per solidam argumentationem, ut ‘quae- 
cumque uni ei eidem sunt eadem, necessario inter se sunt eadem’. Haec 
argumentatio habet formam generalem et specialem in materia neces- 
saria, solida; et ideo est prima analysis et secunda analysis de syllo- 
gismo simpliciter.”” In Hexaém., IV. 20, t. V, p. 352. 

45 ‘‘Tertia irradiatio est, qua mens illustratur ad persuadendum 
vel inclinandum animum; hoc fit per rhetoricam.’’ [bzd., n. 21, t.'V, 
353- 

20° Cha De-DomsS.: 5.1 V notin ype 475: 

A7 De reduc. ari..ad Theol a. 4, t.N, p. 32%. Cl. supra p. 26. 

48 Evidently, then, there are three kinds of theoretical sciences— 
physics, mathematics, and theology. The last class of theoretical science 
is the best, for it deals with the highest of existing things, and every 
science is called more or less excellent in virtue of its proper object.” 
Aristotle, VI Metaphysics, c. 6 (X.c. 7) Cf. W. D. Ross, op. cit., Vol. VIII, 
1064 a. 

49 ‘‘Formas concretas considerat physicus, formas abstractas meta- 
physicus, et formas separatas mathematicus.’’ De Donis S.S., IV, 9, 
t. V, p. 475; cl. Aristotle VI Metaphysics, c. 2 (V.v. 1) Cf. W. D. Ross, 
op. cit., Vol. VIII, 1025 b. 
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the study of the material world in so far as it is subject to change 
or movement®®. To study change, then, in its inmost nature, 
whether it be change in the inorganic, the vegetable, or the animal 
kingdom, change in the smallest particle of matter or in the course 
of the stars, is the task of natural philosophy. 

But through all their changes, there is one fundamental, 
common attribute which every body retains — its quantity®!. 
To study quantity as intelligible, that is, quantity itself apart 
from the body which it quantifies, is the work of mathematics. 
Knowledge of the abstract is more certain that knowledge of the 
concrete thing, because it is knowledge of what is prior. The 
certitude of mathematical science is far superior to the insignif- 
icant certainty derived from mutable, natural things. 


Metaphysics deals with what is beyond motion and quantity — 
the very being of things®?. Even though the metaphysician deals 
with sensible, material things, he studies them apart from their 
materiality, so that the science of metaphysics may be called the 
science of the immaterial. The metaphysician reduces all things 
to their first principle, whence they proceeded according to 
vationes tdeales, that is to God, in so far as He is the “‘Beginning, 
the Exemplar, and the End’’5s, 


This is the threefold knowledge of natural philosophy to which 
Solomon referred when he said: Mihi dedit Deus scientiam eorum 
quae sunt, id est entium principaliter, quae vere entia, quantum ad 
scientiam metaphysicam; ut sciam dispositionem orbis terrarum, 
quantum ad mathematicam; et virtutes elementorum, quantum ad 
naturalem philosophiam*, 


3. MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


Again following Aristotle, St. Bonaventure divides moral 
philosophy into ethics, the science of man’s actions as an individual ; 
economics, the science of his actions as a member of the domestic 
society; and politics, the science of his actions as a member of 


~s 


50 In Hexaom., 1V...6) £2 Vip. 350: 

51 “Secunda irradiatio intelligentiae per naturam inditae est ad 
considerandas quantitatum proportiones manifestas.” In Hexaém., IV. 
Pate Vi, ‘passt: 

52 “Philosophus enim considerat omnia per motum; considerat 
enim de motu, de principiis motus et causis, ut locus et tempus; con- 
siderat autem naturas corporum caelestium, sive corpora aetheralia, 
meteoricalia; elementaria, vegetabilia, sensibilia, rationabilia.’’ In 
Hexen wl Vr V7 to VA De B52. epee 

53 ““Quia Deus est omnis creaturae origo, exemplar et finis.’ 
TiS IS, AV; Di g02- . 
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the city or of civil society®®. This, likewise, is the classification 
adopted by Hugh of St. Victor®®. 

In his De Donis Spinitus Sancti®’?, St. Bonaventure remarks 
that great prudence is required for the government of one’s self, 
still greater prudence for the government of a family and the 
greatest possible prudence is needed for the government of a state; 
that he who does not exercise self-control cannot expect to govern 
a family or state. Our chief concern, then, will be the duties of the 
individual. 

The perfection of the rational creature requires something more 
than mere knowledge. However learned a man may be, without 
virtue he is as one without life5*, and he will never attain wisdom 
which is perfect knowledge®*. There remains for us, then, to con- 
sider God as the ordo vivendt and to study His influence upon 
the will, the third faculty of the rational soul which bears His 
image no less than do the faculties of memory and understanding. 
In so doing, we shall discover the third kind of truth, moral truth, 
or the “truth of expression’. 

God wills to bind His creatures to certain lines of action, not 
arbitrarily, of course, but according to the specific nature of each 
creature’s being. The laws of physical nature and the action of 
physical causes no less than the moral law and the acts of human 
beings come under this decree. It is the one primeval law of the 
universe, co-eternal with God; it is the eternal law. 

This eternal law which governs the world has existed from all 
eternity in the mind of God. How it is received by the creature and 
made the inward determinant of his actions is a question to be 


55 Cf. Nic. Eth., vi, 8, 1141 b; Eud. Eth., 1, 8, 1218 b and the first 
two chapters of the Politics. For further details on this subject, cf. 
Nolkensmeier, Christ., O. F.M., “‘Ethische Grundfragen bei Bona- 
ventura’”’, Forschungen zur Geschichte der Philosophie and der Pddagogik, 
Band V. Heft 2. Leipzig, 1932. 

56 Practical philosophy is subdivided into the following classes: 
individual or monastic philosophy which aims to exalt the individual, 
to adorn him with virtues so that he may admit nothing in his life which 
would cause him regret or sorrow; private or economic philosophy which 
is concerned with the proper regulation of the household; civil or 
political philosophy which is concerned with the welfare of the city or 
state as a whole. Cf. Eruditio Didascalica, 20, Migne, P.L., t. 176, col. 759. 

57 ‘‘Impossibile est, quod sol illuminet remota corpora a se et non 
illuminet propinqua sibi. Non potest aliquis habere ordinatam familiam, 
nisi ipse sit ordinatus. Si velit aliquis habere servientes castos; et ipse 
non erit castus, hoc non potest esse. Similiter nisi homo regat familiam 
suam, non poterit bene regere civitatem, quia ‘qualis princeps civitatis, 
tales et habitantes’ in éa’.”) Dei Donis S.:S., LV: 10) t2V, p. 475: 

58 ““Quantumcumque homo habeat alias scientias, nisi habeat 
virtutes, non habet vitam.” In Hexaém., VI, 19, t. V, p. 363. 

59 “... quod tam alte non posset perveniri nisi per virtutes.”’ In 
Hexen, V33,0tF Vee 359 D.- 
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considered. The agent is free; the law, therefore, must oblige and 
bind but not constrain the rational creature; it must operate 
rather as a motive to the will. God rules the rational creature 
as He rules the universe. Within man’s mind there is a law by 
which he shall measure and regulate his behaviour®®, Each indi- 
vidual applies this law, as he understands it, to his own particular 
acts and judges their morality accordingly. This eternal law made 
known to the rational creature is the natural law of conscience®. 
Conscience is not a faculty; it is a habit of the practical intellect 
which in the order of action corresponds exactly to science in the 
order of knowledge®; it is something which every rational creature 
must possess in order to arrive at perfection. It is from God, then, 
that man through an interior illumination receives rules of conduct 
and if he wishes by means of this illumination to possess moral 
goodness as he possesses intellectual certitude, he must follow 
the light which is good as he follows the light which is true®. 

Like every being, man acts in view of an end and since he is 
endowed with reason and free will, he can control the end which he 
pursues. The great master-trait of every man’s nature is his inborn 
desire for happiness — his longing for something which will per- 
fectly satisfy the human heart. This desire so firmly implanted 
in man’s nature has its root in the intellect but it springs directly 
from the will. What the intellect apprehends as true, the will 
embraces as good and it is in this readiness of the will to follow 
the higher good that man’s moral goodness consists. The will is 
good by reason of its object which is good, and Aristotle defines 
“good” as that towards which all things tend®*. Now the will 
of man may tend toward an object which is a requisite for him, 
or useful to him; such an object constitutes a relative good, 
bonum conferens, a useful good. An absolute good is the objective 
towards which the will tends; a relative good is a means to the 
end®, By virtue of a psychological law, the attainment of the good 


60 “Item, habet normas directissimas; unde Apostolus et Jeremias 
dicunt: ‘Dabo leges meas in visceribus eorum, et in corde superscribam 
eas.’ Superscribit enim primo in natura; secundo, in industria seu in 
progressu; tertio in gratia; quarto in gloria. In quolibet statu dat 
normas suas: ergo necesse est, ut in se habeat eas.” In Hexaém., XII. 7, 
tVi ps 385. 

61 ‘‘Si liber conscientiae concordat cum libro vitae, approbatur... 
In hoc libro scribuntur omnes leges aeternae.’’ Ibid., XI1.8, t.V, p. 385. 

62 E. Gilson, La Philosophie de S. Bonaventure, p. 401. 

63 ‘‘In quantum est (Deus) ordo vivendi, est lux bona.” In Hexaém., 
V.1, t. V, p. 3544. “‘Ipse est lux infallibilis, lux aeterna, quam sequl 
debemus.”’ Seymo 1 de s. Angelis, t. IX, 618 b. 

64 I Ethica Nicomachea, 1. Cf. W.D. Ross, op. cit., Vol. TX, 1094 a. 

65 ‘“Omne bonum aut est finis, aut ad finem; sed solo bono, quod 
est ad finem est utendum; quia ratio utilis est ducere in finem.” I Sent., 
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is a source of pleasure to the conscious subject. Hence in striving 
after a good, the will may seek the pleasure it will experience in 
its attainment. The pleasure which this objective good brings 
to the subject is bonum delectabile, the agreeable good. Finally, the 
will under the guidance of right reason may seek a good object 
for its own sake and this immaterial and intelligible object is 
called bonum honestum®. The delight which the will experiences 
in the possession of good varies with the character of the good®?, 
Now God by His very nature is the Supreme Good for the pos- 
session and enjoyment of Whom man was made. It is upon his 
human nature, and ultimately upon God’s command, rather than 
upon the warnings of the inner voice of conscience that the ob- 
ligatory force of the moral law rests. 

We are inclined to the knowledge of the ways leading to our 
end by an innate, infallible, and indestructible gift which the 
scholastics called ‘“‘synderesis’’. Residing in the highest part of 
the superior region of the soul, according to St. Bonaventure, 
this primary impulse toward good directs and guides the faculties 
of desire and action. St. Bonaventure locates synderesis in the 
will, thus distinguishing it from the conscience in the practical 
intellect which he calls habitum innatum®. St. Thomas places 
synderesis not in the will, but in the intellect**. This preference 
for the predominance of the intellect is characteristic of the 
Thomistic School. St. Bonaventure, in true Franciscan spirit, 
maintained the primacy of willing over knowing; that is to say, 


66 ‘““Honestum dicitur quod propter se ipsum expetendum est, 
utile autem quod ad aliud aliquid referendum est.’”’ St. Augustine, 
83 24. Quaest. 30. 

“Item, ostenditur ratione, quia fruitione delectamur, secundum 
me delectabile est differentia boni, cum sit bonum honestum, con- 
fereus et,cclectapile. I Sent. 63.25 1, tol): 30. 

68 “Habitum etiam innatum dicit (scil. conscientia) respectu 
luminis directivi, .habitum nihilominus acquisitum respectu speciei 
ipsius -cognoseibilis. IT Sent.j.i39; -1, 2, Concl.) £11) p:903.) FSicut 
intellectus indiget lumine ad iudicandum, ita affectus indiget calore 
quodam et pondere spirituali ad recte amandum: ergo sicut in parte 
animae cognitivae est quoddam naturale iudicatorium, quod quidem 
est conscientia, ita in parte animae affectiva erit pondus ad bonum 
dirigens et inclinans; hoc autem non est nisi synderesis.’’ II Sent., 
39, 2, 1, t. II, 908 b. “‘Alio modo lex naturalis vocatur collectio prae- 
ceptorum iuris naturalis, et sic nominat obiectum synderesis et con- 
scientiae, unius sicut dictantis, et alterius sicut inclinantis. Nam con- 
scientia dictat et synderesis appetit vel refugit. Et utroque istorum 
modorum invenitur lex naturalis in diversis locis; hoc tamen ultimo 
modo accipitur magis proprie. Et sic, ut proprie loquamur, synderesis 
dicit potentiam affectivam in quantum naturaliter habilis est ad bonum 
et ad bonum tendit; conscientia vero dicit habitum intellectus practici; 
lex vero naturalis dicit obiectum utriusque.” Jbid., p. 911. 

69 Summa Theologica, Pt. II, QQ. LXXI-LXXVII. 
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he held fast to the pre-eminence of the good over the true; it is 
through goodness of will and through love that man takes posses- 
sion of God. Under the influence of the lumen innatum, the in- 
tellect formulates the general principles which are the standards 
of moral life. Moral conscience is but the application of these 
universal principles to a particular case. 

Man’s will may be reached by two channels, the reason and the 
imagination or the senses, and in many cases the latter affords 
the better passage. Hence, it happens that, according to the 
inward man, we are delighted with the law of God, but, according 
to the flesh, we obey the law of sin. There is a law in our members 
fighting against the law of our mind, and making us captives 
in the law of sin, which is in our members. The good which we will, 
we do not; but the evil which we will not, that we do7°. Thus does 
St. Paul describe our inborn propensity to evil. It is the effect 
of original sin, a part of the common heritage left us by our first 
parents. 

When Adam ate the forbidden fruit, in spite of the divine will 
clearly manifested to him, he destroyed the established order of 
things, spoiled the plan of his Creator, and introduced disorder and 
confusion in the work of God — disorder and confusion in his 
will and lower nature, followed by a host of evils which invaded 
the whole world. By means of constant self-discipline, man must 
restore and embellish the divine image and likeness, defaced and © 
defiled by sin, so that he may at length attain that higher state 
to which Our Lord invites him when He says: ‘“‘Be ye perfect, as 
also your Heavenly Father is perfect’’7!. This state can be reached 
only by the practice of virtue. 

Aristotle defines virtue as the medium duarum extremitatum, 
secundum quod sapiens determinabit”?; St. Augustine says, virtus 
non aliud est quam modus??, All virtue is a habit — a habit of 
doing that which is the proper act of the power wherein the virtue 
resides. The virtues which perfect human nature in a purely natural 
way are called the natural virtues. They do nothing more than 
adjust man’s powers so that it may be easy for him to act in 
conformity with the laws of morality. 

The moral virtues are very numerous but all can be reduced to 
four — prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance, cardinal 
virtues, as they are called, because they are the pivots or hinges 
upon which an upright life turns. They meet all the needs of the 


7o Cf. Rom. 7:15. 

71 Matth. 5: 48. 

72 Cf. Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea Book II. Cf. W. D. Ross, 
op. cit., 6, t. IX, 1107 a. 

73 Cf. St. Bonaventure, In Hexaém., VI. 12, t. V, p. 362. 
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soul and extend their influence to the whole man’: prudence 
governs the intellect; temperance, the concupiscible appetite; 
fortitude, the irascible appetite; and justice, the will. 

Prudence may be defined as that virtue which inclines the 
intellect of man to choose what is most suitable for the attainment 
of his last end’®. It is concerned with all the details of life, reg- 
ulating his thoughts, motives, affections, and sentiments. 

Fortitude is the virtue which strengthens the soul in the 
pursuit of good. The secret of its strength is distrust of self and 
confidence in God. Closely allied to this virtue are magnanimity 
and munificence, which aid man in the accomplishment of arduous 
tasks, and patience and constancy, which support him in 
suffering’®. 

The virtue of temperance regulates the pleasures of sense, 
especially those of the palate and flesh. It includes sobriety, 
chastity, and modesty which theologians call ‘“‘discipline’’’’. 


Justice, a virtue which regulates man’s relations with God and 
his fellow man, often stands for the sum-total of all Christian 
virtues. St. Augustine, comparing the cardinal virtues to the four 
rivers of Paradise mentioned in the Book of Genesis, says of it: 
“As for the fourth river, it is not stated where it flows or what 
land it compasses, for justice belongs to all parts of the soul and 
where prudence, fortitude, and temperance are in harmonious 
combination with it, there do order and peace of soul abound’®.’’ 
In the strict sense of the term, however, it applies to that moral 
virtue which inclines the will to render unto others what is strictly 
tem dane’. 


Though Aristotle like St. Bonaventure recognized four car- 
dinal or moral virtues, he could not, like the Seraphic Doctor, find 


74 “Cardinales dicuntur tripliciter: vel quia per ipsas est ingressus 
ad acquirendum omnes virtutes; vel quia sunt principales, in quibus 
integratur omnis virtus; vel quia omnis ratio vitae humanae dirigi et 
Terular per: eas. In Hexaem.) Vijsrir, t)V, pp. 362) ab. 

75 “‘Prudentia est bonorum et malorum scientia et utrorumque 
discretio, cuius partes sunt memoria, intelligentia, providentia.’’ In 
Hexaém., VI. 16, t. V, p. 363. 

76 “Fortitudo est aggressio periculorum vel susceptio et eorundem 
constans et laboriosa perpessio. Cuius partes sunt fiducia, patientia, 
perseverantia: fiducia in aggrediendo, patientia in sustinendo, per- 
severantia in perseverando.” Jbid., n. 17, p. 363. 

77 “‘Temperantia est rationis in libidinem aliosque animi motus 
non rectos firma et moderata dominatio. Partes eius sunt sobrietas in 
gustu, castitas in tactu, modestia in ceteris sensibus; quam modestiam 
vocant theologi disciplinam.”’ Jbid., n. 15, p. 363. 

78 II de Genest contra Manichaeos, Migne P.L., t. 34, col. 204. 

79 “‘lustitia est habitus, communi utilitate servata, suam unicuique 
tribuens dignitatem.”’ In Hexaém., VI. 18, t. V, p. 363. 
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their archetypes in the Divine Wisdom®®. As in the order of 
knowledge, so, too, in the order of action do the divine exemplars 
work upon the soul®!. The purity of the Divine Being communi- 
cates to our cognitive, affective, and operative faculties the purity 
of temperance; the beauty of the Divine Being, the tranquillity 
of prudence; the eternity of the Divine Being, the constancy 
of fortitude; the supreme rectitude of its act of self-communication 
communicates to them the evenness of justice®?. 

St. Bonaventure sees in temperance the light that purifies; 
in prudence, the light that illumines; in justice, the light that 
perfects; in fortitude, the light that invigorates®*. The dry earth 
adorned with flowers reminds him of temperance; water, so clear 
that it seems one with light, is analogous to prudence; the pure 
fragrant air, to justice; fire with its wondrous vigor, to fortitude*. 
St. Bonaventure likewise sees an analogy between the virtues 
and the different kinds of causes. If the causes are to attain per- 
fection, the efficient cause has need of fortitude; the formal cause, 
of prudence; the final cause, of justice; and the material cause, of 
temperance®. | 

Here we find a typical example of the Saint’s symbolism by 
which he connects man’s body and his environment with the soul 
and links the life of this world with the life to come. This cor- 
respondence between the visible world and the invisible world 
not only illustrates his doctrine of exemplarism but it also shows 
that both the material world and the moral world are modeled on 
the archetypal world from which they derive their origin and 
meaning*®, 

It may be well here to review St. Bonaventure’s theory of 
knowledge and to consider it under its double aspect. Like the 
Victorines, St. Bonaventure diversifies our mode of knowing 
according to the nature of the objects to be known. For our 
knowledge of the corporeal world we depend upon the use of our 
senses without which the material universe would remain unknown 


80 “Hae sunt quatuor virtutes exemplares, de quibus tota sacra 
Scriptura agit; et Aristoteles nihil de his sensit, sed antiqui et nobiles 
philosophi.”’ [bzd. VI. 10, t. V, p. 362. 

81 “‘Haec imprimuntur in anima per illam lucem exemplarem et 
descendunt in cognitivam, in affectivam, in operativam.”’ Ibid. 

S2vCl ini he xvacn | VIG) CAV pa 2O ks 

33° In Hexaem:., Vilwzo, t. Vy p.30F 

84 bids) ni 27: 

Seok Dide, anir22. 

86 “Illa lux aeterna est exemplar omnium, et... mens elevata, ut 
mens aliorum nobilium philosophorum antiquorum, ad hoc pervenit. 
In illa ergo primo occurrunt animae exemplaria virtutum. Absurdum 
enim. est, ut dicit Plotinus, quod exemplaria aliarum rerum sint in Deo, 
et non exemplaria virtutum.”’ In Hexaém., VI. 6, t. V, p. 361 b. 
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to us. Through the medium of his senses, man comes in contact 
with the outside world and his mind is peopled with facts. Here 
St. Bonaventure is following Aristotle who maintained that 
cognition originates in us by the way of the senses, of memory, and 
of experience, out of which the universal, which is the beginning of 
art and knowledge, is deduced. It is altogether otherwise when the 
mind turns back upon itself or turns towards God§’. The moment 
we go beyond sensible objects to ascend to intelligible truth, we 
have recourse to an inner light contained in the principles of 
knowledge and natural truth with which man is endowed. The 
mind itself, the principles of philosophy which it contains, and 
the divine light which makes them intelligible to us reveal a higher 
kind of knowledge in which sense perception plays no part, and 
this is the teaching of Plato. Thus we see that St. Bonaventure 
has revived the tradition of a synthesis, that of Aristotle and Plato, 
which the great St. Augustine had already realized. Aristotle 
was a scholar; Plato, a wise man; in St. Augustine were combined 
the qualities of both. St. Bonaventure makes mention of this 
fact when he says that Plato made sure the path of wisdom which 
proceeds according to the eternal vationes, but destroys the path 
of knowledge, which proceeds according to the rationes of created 
things; that among philosophers, the word of wisdom was given 
to Plato and the word of knowledge to Aristotle, for the one looked 
to things above, the other to things below®®; that both the word 
of wisdom and of knowledge, through the Holy Ghost, was given 
to Augustine®?, 

Why this double aspect of knowledge? The nature of man 
places him between God and material objects but he is infinitely 
nearer to things than he is to God. We have already considered 
truth as it exists in God and in matter and if we consider it as it 
exists in the mind, we shall see that it bears a resemblance to the 
truth in God and the truth in matter. The soul, placed between 
the two extremes, ‘turns by virtue of its higher powers towards 
God®°; by virtue of its lower ones, towards material objects®!. 


87 Cf. footnote 39, supra p. 73. 

88 Thus does Raphael represent the two philosophers in his “‘School 
of Athens’’. Cf. Dr. Ludwig Pastor, The History of the Popes, translation 
from the German edited by Frederick Ignatius Antrobus, London, 1923, 
vol, VI, p. 551. 

89 Cf. St. Bonaventure, Sermo IV, t. V, p. 572. 

go “Superior (sc. portio rationis) secundum quem ordinamur ad 
Deum til Sent.,.24;5-2, 2,2, Opp. 4, till, 580.4; ch. 207d. oppaa; alse 
UISSent £30,025 11. Conc... 1, | E;. 9g: b, 

gt “Dicendum quod divisio rationis in superiorem portionem et 
inferiorem non est adeo per diversa membra, ut haec et illa potentia 
alia et alia...; nec est per membra ita convenientia ut non sit in eis 
differentia nisi solum secundum aspectus. Est enim differentia in eis 
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Of what is below, it receives a relative certitude; of what is above, 
an absolute certitude®*. In the one case, it is the ratio inferior, 
the direct knowledge of things by the intellect; in the other, the 
vyatto superior, the knowledge of all beings in conformity with 
their Uncreated Exemplar, the basis of all truth%. 

St. Bonaventure likes to think of the soul as a mirror and the 
faculty of knowing as the light which is reflected in it. Every 
intellectual being can reflect upon itself; it can comprehend, 
know, and love itself, and form a judgment. In other words, 
it is as a mirror which reflects the image placed before it. St. Anselm 
gives expression to this same idea when he says: Nulla ratione 
negart potest, cum mens rationalis se ipsam cogitando intelligit, 
wmaginem ipsius nasct in sua cognitione; 1mo ipsam cognitionem 
sut esse suam twmaginem ad sui similitudinem, tamquam ex 
elus impressione formatam®. Just as the eye of the body per- 
ceives material objects by means of corporeal light, so does the eye 
of the mind behold intelligible things by means of a light which is, 
like itself, incorporeal®*. The light is spiritual, as is the mind itself, 
says St. Augustine®’. The Seraphic Doctor interprets this passage 
in a broad sense and to him the expression lux sui generis signifies 
all incorporeal light, created or uncreated®. 

Again and again in St. Bonaventure’s works we read that all 
the light of the mind comes from God; that, without Christ, the 


secundum dispositiones et secundum officia.’”’ IJ Sent., 24, 1, 2, 2, 
concl., t. II, p. 564. ‘““Potentia cognitiva ... dividitur ita quod, ... ratio 
in superiorem portionem et inferiorem; quae potius nominant diversa 
officia quam diversas potentias.’’ Brevil., II, 9, t. V, p. 227 b. 

g2 “Cum enim spiritus rationalis habeat superiorem portionem 
rationis et inferiorem; sicut ad plenum iudicium rationis deliberativum 
in agendis non sufficit portio inferior sine superiori, sic et ad plenum 
rationis iudicium in speculandis. Haec autem portio superior est illa, 
in qua est imago Dei, quae et aeternis regulis inhaerescit et per eas 
quidquid definit certitudinaliter iudicat et definit: hoc competit ei, in 
quantum est imago Dei. . .in opere vero, quod est a creatura per modum 
imaginis, cooperatur Deus per modum rationis moventis; et tale est 
opus certitudinalis cognitionis, quod quidem non est a ratione inferiori 
sine superiori.’”’ De Scientia Christi q. 4, concl., t. V, p. 24. 

O3-ln FHlexaem.; 1; 13% tav? pi 33t- 

94 “Omnis substantia intellectualis est sciens et rediens supra se 
reditione completa. Unde omnis substantia intellectualis intelligit se 
et diligit et iudicat. Unde habet rationem speculi et lucem super illud 
tadiantem,’” De Donis: S:5.; 8)' 20,4. V,. p49, 

95 Monol., c. 33, Migne, P. L., t. 158, col. 187-188. 

96 Cf. St. Augustine, De Trinitate, lib. XII, c. 15, n. 24. Migne, 
PE tae MOO ILORL, 

97 “... et vocat (Augustinus) illam lucem increatam, quam dicit 
esse sui generis propter hoc quod est spiritualis sicut anima.” IJ Sent., 
U7 AE OMe OSA ep ale Dy: 

98 ‘“‘Large dicitur lux sui generis omnis lux incorporea, sive creata 
sive increata.”’ De Scientia Christi, q. 4 ad 4. t. V, p. 24 Db. 
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medium par excellence, there can be no knowledge and perfect 
certitude®®. The demonstration of. this truth was the object of his 
conferences entitled In Hexaémeron. To the development of the 
same thought St. Bonaventure devotes the entire Fourth Quaestio 
of his De Scientia Christi, a thought which impregnates every 
chapter of his [tinerarium mentis in Deum, a work the praise of 
which, according to the great Chancellor Gerson, no mortal 
tongue can fitly utter. St. Bonaventure’s thought on this subject 
never wavered; once he had adopted the formula of St. Augustine 
he preserved it inviolably. His synthetic mind seemed to delight 
in centering all knowledge in Christ; his pious soul, to rejoice 
in establishing God the only source of truth. 

The mystic treatises of St. Bonaventure, especially those 
expounding his theory of illumination, present many difficulties 
to our feeble minds, and we must admit that in many passages 
we are at a loss to know whether the Saint is referring to the 
natural light of the understanding or to the supernatural light 
which illumines beyond reason. The following quotation seems 
admirably to summarize the whole question and should help 
us to grasp the Saint’s conception of his theory: Quia tpse (deus) 
doctor est, docet infallibiliter et certificat sic, quod wmpossibile est 
aliter se habere. Secundum sententiam omnium doctorum Christus 
est doctor interius, nec scitur aliqua veritas nist per eum, non loquendo, 
sicut nos, sed interius illustrando,; et 1deo necesse est, ut habeat 
clarissimas species apud se, neque tamen ab alio acceperit. Ipse enim 
intimus est omni ammae et suis speciebus clarissimis refulget super 
species intellectus nostri tenebrosas; et sic tllustrantur species tllae 
obtenebratae, adnuxtae obscuritati phantasmatum, ut  ntellectus 
tntelligat. Si enim scive est. cognoscere, rem aliter imposstibile se habere; 
necessarium est, ut tlle solus scire faciat, qui veritatem novit et habet 
in se veritatem)°, 

From this passage, we readily. see that there are two elements 
to be considered in the theory of illumination — God, the Sun of 
the intelligence on high ; the mind, below, receiving rae light and 
intermittent action of God which. comes into play only when the 
soul performs an act: of. higher. ‘knowledge. This illumination 
presupposes two other lights, the natural faculty of the under- 
standing which. ‘the ‘Saint’. ‘terms naturale tudicatorium and: the 
light which comes ‘from the senses through natural forms and 


99 “Unde ind’ See heviths est; et coustat secundum Augu- 
stinum: et alios Sanctos, quod ‘Christus habens cathedram. in caelo 
docet ‘interius' ; nec aliquo modo aliqua veritas.sciri potest nisi per illam 
veritatem.” In Hexaém., 1, 13, t. V, p: 331. betas 

100 In Hexaém., Sell. Bots Vy p.i3e5 ab! 


7 St. Bonaventure, De Reductione 
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images of exterior things!®!. This light, in its true name, is truth; 
it knows no eclipse and shines upon the soul with such brilliance 
that its presence cannot be denied}. 

Signatum est super nos lumen vultus tur, Domine (Ps 4:7), 
“The light of Thy countenance, O Lord, is signed upon us’’. This 
text proves the existence in us of an intellectual light. For the 
Saint, the light signed upon us ordinarily signifies the power 
which we have termed the naturale 1udicatorium, the understanding, 
a natural faculty of the soul and its necessary complement in- 
asmuch as it is an intellectual substance and the image of God?!®, 
However, the truth of the human mind is not the whole truth; 
the human mind cannot arrive at the perfect knowledge of any 
truth without the aid of the light of the Eternal Truth. Thus, 
this light shed upon our minds signifies not only its natural light, 
the power of knowing and judging, but also the Uncreated Light, 
the Eternal Truth which perfects the natural light. After one 
has acquired by experience the content of abstract notions, he 
must relate these to the ratio regulans ef motiva which is God. 


In conclusion, let us state that St. Bonaventure places no 
bounds to the influence of the light coming down from above. 
It extends to natural knowledge acquired by the powers of the 
mind and to supernatural knowledge which requires a revelation 
from above!4, As the sun is the center of the solar system, the source 
of light and heat for the natural world, even so is Christ the light 
of the soul, its very sun! , “‘He is the true light which enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world!®8.”’ He is the Truth present 


ror. ““Omnes enim in hoc concordant, quod potentiae cognitivae 
sit lumen inditum, quod vocatur naturale iudicatorium; species autem 
et similitudines rerum acquiruntur in nobis mediante sensu, sicut ex- 
presse dicit Philosophus in multis locis; et hoc etiam experientia docet.”’ 
ITI Sent., Il, p.903. Here St. Augustine and St. Bonaventure are in 
accord with Aristotle who also maintains that the principles are innate, 
in this sense, that we possess from birth the ight which makes it pos- 
sible for us to acquire them. 

to2 ‘‘Lux animae veritas est; haec lux nescit occasum. Ita enim 
fortiter irradiat super animam, ut etiam non possit cogitari non esse 
nec exprimi, quin homo sibi contradicat.”’ In Hexaém. IV, 1, t. V, 349. 

103 ‘‘Perfectio et complementum substantiae intellectualis lux est 
spiritualis.” IJ Sent., 24, 1, 2, 4, concl,, t. Il, p. 569 b. 

104 “Hic notandum est, quod est claritas scientiae philosophicae, 
scientiae theologicae, scientiae gratuitae, et claritas scientiae gloviosae.”’ 
Der Donts S34 IVE aU TeV ip. Age 

105 “‘Secundum quod est ratio intelligendi, intrat in animam ut 
sol intelligentige. Iste est sol, qui omnes illuminat; a quo aliqui aberrant, 
secundum quod dicunt impii in libro Sapientiae: ‘Ergo erravimus a 
via veritatis et iustitiae; lumen non luxit nobis, et sol intelligentiae 
non. est ortus nobis’.”” De Donis §, S., VIII. 15, t. V, p. 497 4. 

106 Jn. 1:9. 
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to the mind!?°’, and in this truth the angels, prophets, and philo- 
sophers possess whatever truth they own, for He alone, the 
Uncreated Word, is the source of all illumination?®§. As He is the 
medium of being, so is He the medium of knowing; He is the 
supersubstantial light, the pure emanation of the glory of the 
all-powerful God. He is the Sun of countless rays from Whom 
proceed the treasures of wisdom and knowledge?®®. 


107 “‘Cognitio huius veri innata est menti rational, in quantum 
tenet rationem imaginis.”’ De myst. Trin. q. 1, a. 1, concl., t. V, p. 49 a. 
“Prima visio animae est intelligentiae per naturam inditae. Unde dicit 
Psalmus: signatum super nos est lumen vultus tui, Domine.” In Hexaém. 
BEETLE NET D349 8. 

108 “‘Psalmus David dicit, quod magnus doctor scientiarum Deus 
est. Scitis, si aliquis habet haurire aquam, libentius haurit eam ab 
originali suo principio quam a rivulo. Ideo, si Dominus est doctor 
magnus et donator doni, de quo intendimus loqui; oportet quod re- 
curramus ad fontem illum ad illuminationem consequandam.”’ De Donis 
Daoeeriy ak Veep 473: 

109 “‘Propositum igitur nostrum est ostendere, quod in Christo 
‘sunt omnes thesauri sapientiae et scientiae Dei absconditi’, et ipse est 
medium omnium scientiarum.” In Hexaém., I, 11, t. V, 331. 
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The fourth light which illumines the mind for the under- 
standing of saving truth is the light of Sacred Scripture. This 
light is called “higher’’ because it leads to things above by the 
manifestation of truths which are beyond reason and also because 
it is not acquired by human research, but comes down by in- 
spiration from the “Father of lights’!. Thus the starting point 
for investigation in theology is not the natural light of reason 
and the evidence it discovers but the content of revelation as 
as true by a voluntary act of faith?. 

Having for its object the knowledge and love of God, theology 
may be considered a theoretical as.well as a practical science. 
“However,” says St. Bonaventure, “since Sacred Scripture rests 
on the foundation of faith, it is more fitting that it be divided 
into the Old and New Testament, the one the doctrine of fear, 
the other the doctrine of love’.”’ 

The meaning of the sacred text is not always limited to the 
literal interpretation, for the language of the Bible, under the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, is used to express many truths 
beyond the power and scope of human reason. In addition to the 
literal sense, many passages contain an allegorical, a tropological, 
and an anagogical meaning. The allegorical interpretation is the 
application of some incident in the Bible to a doctrine of faith; 
the tropological, to moral life; the anagogical, to the promise 
of a future reward*. Hence all Sacred Scripture teaches these 
three truths: namely, the eternal generation and Incarnation 


t De Reduc. avt.ad ‘Cheol. nis, t. V; p.32t.. Ci. supra’ p. 20, 

2 “... sicut scientiae philosophicae super prima principia sua 
fundantur, ita scientia Scripturae fundatur super articulos fidei.”’ 
De Donis Sov eeiae ta Ve Dad ZO, 

3 “Quoniam igitur Scriptura sacra est notitia movens ad bonum 
et revocans a malo; et hoc est per timorem et amorem: ideo dividitur 
in duo testamenta, quorum ‘brevis differentia est timor et amor’.”’ 
Brevi. Erol...) te Vp: 203. 

4 “Est autem allegoria, quando per unum factum indicatur aliud 
factum, secundum quod credendum est. Tvopologia sive moralitas est, 
quando per id quod factum est, datur intelligi aliud, quod faciendum est. 
Anagogia, quasi sursum ductio est, quando datur intelligi illud quod 
desiderandum est, scilicet aeterna felicitas Beatorum.”’ Brevil., Prol. 4, 
CVV Pr) 205 Cr supra p.j2e. 
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of the Son of God, the pattern of human life, and the union of the 
soul with God’, 

Faith teaches that one purpose of the Incarnation of the Son 
of God was to restore to man, at least essentially, his primary 
relation to God. The first man by his faculties of memory, under- 
standing, and will, participated in a finite manner in the divine 
immortality, intelligence, and free will. In addition to this natural 
likeness, he possessed supernatural gifts, chief among which was 
sanctifying grace whereby the Holy Ghost dwelt in his soul. 
The indwelling of the Holy Ghost brought with it many other 
gifts, such as the theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity, 
the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost and freedom from ignorance, 
sorrow, and concupiscence. Original sin not only despoiled the 
soul of the likeness to God which conferred grace but it also 
weakened the natural faculties which reflected the image of God®, 
for which reason there was need of a spiritual re-creation before 
fallen man could attain his destined end. As the natural image 
of God in the soul consists in the trinity of the faculties in the 
unity of its essence, so the supernatural image is the trinity 
of the infused virtues — faith, hope, and charity in the unity 
of grace’. This divine likeness which grace confers upon the soul, 
St. Bonaventure calls the imago recreationis, thus distinguishing 
it from the divine reflection which every soul naturally bears, 
the imago creationis. Faith is the firm foundation of the spiritual 
edifice, the guiding light on the road to God, the door through 
which we enter§. Charity is the bond of perfect union®. This stress 
on the preparatory value of sanctifying grace and the theological 
virtues is one of the most distinctive characteristics of St. Bona- 
venture’s doctrine!. 


5 “Unde tota sacra Scriptura haec tria docet, scilicet aeternam 
generationem et incarnationem, vivendi ordinem et Dei et animae 
munionem. Dei Redviari.ad Lheol.}).n.5, ti V,'p. 321. Cf. supracp.'26. 

6 “Subtracta similitudine remansit sola imago...; illa tamen 
imago est exspoliata propter aversionem et vulnerata propter con- 
yersionemy I Luc) e..10)) ny62)cte VIL“ pe27r 

7 “‘Consistit enim imago recreationis in tribus virtutibus theologicis 
et unitate gratiae, sicut imago creationis in tribus potentiis et unitate 
substantiae: 4 lo Senty 27,0 -1,. tl lL \p.5o2: 

8 “Est enim ipsa fides omnium supernaturalium illuminationum, 
quamdiu peregrinamur a Domino, et fundamentum stabiliens. et ianua 
introducens.”' :Brevil., “Prol;.4. V, p..201 b. 

9 “Et propterea spirituale aedificium dicitur fundari in fide et 
evigt in spe et consummari in caritate, quia caritas inter virtutes theo- 
logicas est.maxime unitiva, et.ideo actus elus maxime facit homines 
deiformes, pe ED Sentn2g.c2). Tot. LL p, 004: 
ce “Oui igitur vult in Deum ascendere necesse est, ut vitata culpa 
aus: naturam, naturales potentias supradictas exerceat ad gra- 
tiam reformantem, et hoc per orationem.” Jtiner., I, 8, t, V, p..298. 
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When sanctifying grace enters the soul, it brings with it not 
only the supernatural virtues, but also the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
and the beatitudes. This threefold series of gratuitous grace — 
the virtues, the gifts, and the beatitudes, corresponds to the three 
stages by which the soul advances to the knowledge and love of 
God. In the first state, we have the virtues; it is faith which 
prompts us to believe. In the intermediary state, we have the 
gifts to direct us; it is the gift of understanding which makes us 
see things in their true light. In the last state, the beatitudes 
dispose us to perfect acts, for purity of heart prepares us for the 
vision of God. The virtues dispose the faculties to good only after 
they have directed them to their proper object. To the virtues, 
then, has been ascribed the rectification of the natural powers. 
The faculties of the soul thus rectified by the virtues must be 
strengthened in order to attain a higher perfection; it is the gifts 
which confer upon them this added energy. The beatitudes, which 
permit the powers of the soul to attain the maximum of their 
activity, are the first fruits of the grace which perfects". These 
dispositions of the soul correspond to the purgative, the illumi- 
native, and the unitive way and represent the supernatural energy 
which must be utilized as the ascent becomes more and more 
difficult!2. From these considerations, it is obvious that the virtues 
prepare the soul for the active life, the gifts for the contemplative 
life, and the beatitudes for the perfection of both, the eternal bliss 
of heaven}. 

Since essences may be regarded as things or as symbols", there 
are two attitudes in which man may view creation. The first is that 
of the philosopher who is interested in the nature of things; the 
second, that of the contemplative who looks upon all creatures 
as mere types or symbols. Transferring these viewpoints to the 
realm of theology, we have the two methods of arriving at the 


1r “Et quoniam quaedam sunt opera moralia primaria, sicut 
crederve ; quaedam media, sicut intelligere credita; quaedam vero posirema, 
sicut videve intellecta; et in primis anima vectificatuy, in secundis ex- 
pedituy, in tertiis, perficituy: ideo gratia gratum faciens ramificatur 
in habitus vivtutwm, quorum est animam recitificave; in habitus donorum, 
quorum est animam exvpedive; et in habitus beatitudinum, quorum, est 
animam, perficere.’’ Brevil., 5. 4, t. V, p. 256. 

12 ‘“‘Necesse est igitur... per tres gradus ascendere secundum 
triplicem viam, scilicet purgativam quae consistit in expulsione peccati, 
illuminativam quae consistit in imitatione Christ, umiiivam quae con- 
sistit in susceptione Sponsi, ita quod quaelibet habet gradus suos per 
quos incipitur ab imo et tenditur ad summum.” De iviplici via, c. 3, 
PSG MLL ot 2 ae 

13 Cf. Brevil., 5, 6, t. V, p.259a; De Donis S.S., II, t. V, p. 463, 

14 “Creaturae possunt considerari ut res vel ut signa.” I Sent., 3, 
Bg, (es de De 75 Ds 
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knowledge of God —- the one, that of the theologian; the other, 
that of the mystic. The former applies philosophical methods of 
investigation to the gifts of revelation; he devotes himself prin- 
cipally to speculation that through it he may arrive at unction 
or piety. The latter utilizes the same gifts the better to interpret 
and understand the meaning of the natural and the supernatural 
world; he gives the first place to unction, the second to speculation. 
In conformity with the spirit of his Holy Father, Francis, St. Bona- 
venture, wherever possible, adopts the viewpoint of the contemp- 
lative, stressing the union of the soul with God. To be sure, the 
natural bent of his piety and his Franciscan training would not 
permit him to do otherwise. The whole world was created to show 
forth the greatness of God and His infinite perfections; every 
creature, corporeal and incorporeal, is by its very nature are- 
presentation of the Divine Wisdom. The better man’s knowledge 
of creatures, the deeper his penetration into their mystic meaning. 
To see God in every creature is the highest degree of human 
knowledge; it is the domain reserved to the metaphysician?®. 

Just as the plan of a building is conceived by the architect 
before it is built, so are all creatures before their creation expressed 
in the Essence of God under the form of eternal ideas!’. These 
vationes aeternae are the ultimate foundation of essences as well 
as the source of the intelligibility and truth of things and the 
certitude of our knowledge, not because we know things in God, 
which doctrine would constitute Ontologism, but because reason 
shows us that the attributes of all things reproduce their Uncreated 
Exemplar. These Divine Ideas must not be looked upon as distinct 
entities, for this concept would be inconsistent with the simplicity 


15 “‘Hunc librum (creaturarum) legere est altissimorum contempla- 
tivorum, non naturalium philosophorum, quia solum sciunt naturam 
rerum, non ut vestigium.” In Hexaém., XII, 15, t. V, p. 386. Some 
contemplatives apply themselves to the things of God “per modum 
speculatorium vel speculativum, ut illi qui vacant speculatione Scrip- 
turae ... Hi sunt Praedicatores et Minores. Alii principaliter intendunt 
speculationi, a quo etiam nomen acceperunt, et postea unctioni. Alii 
principaliter unctioni et postea speculationi... Et addebat quod beatus 
Franciscus dixerat quod volebat quod fratres sui studerent, dummodo 
facerent prius quam docerent. Multa enim scire et nihil gustare, quid 
valet?’ In Hexaém., XXII, 21, t. V, p. 440 b. 

16 “‘Primum principium fecit mundum istum sensibilem ad decla- 
randum seipsum, videlicet ad hoc quod per illum tamquam per speculum 
et vestigium reduceretur homo in Deum artificem amandum et laudan- 
dums. Grevil),. ibeirjate Vip. 220.4: 

17 “‘Ideo est alia positio, et secundum Sanctos, et secundum philo- 
sophos, quod Deus cognoscit per ideas et habet in se rationes et simili- 
tudines rerum, quas cognoscit, in quibus non tantum ipse cognoscit, 
sed etiam aspicientes in eum: et has rationes vocat Augustinus ideas 
et causas primordiales.”’ I Sent., 35, 1, 1, t. 1, p. 601. 
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of God. They are identical with the Divine Essence, contemplated 
by the Divine Intellect as susceptible of imitation ad extra. They 
are a participation in the perfection of the Eternal Being Who is 
Truth and Life. 

God has left His seal upon the creation of His Hands; every 
object around and about us proclaims His presence; traces of His 
creative power are seen in every leaf, on every blade of grass. 
These impressions of God upon His handiwork signify that the 
creature has been made secundum Deum. An analogy, then, 
between God and the universe which He has created is not only 
possible but inevitable; it is the law according to which creation 
was accomplished. 

Finite beings are distinct from God and distinct from one 
another; they are shadows, vestiges, images of the divinity ac- 
cording to the manner in which each represents God}8. The shadow 
(umbra) is a distant and: confused representation of God; the 
vestige (vestigium), a distant but distinct representation; the 
image (imago), a representation which is both distinct and close. 
From this first. method of distinction, there proceeds a second: 
a creature is a shadow of God by those of its properties which 
are related to Him without specification of the class of cause 
under which it is considered; the vestige is the property of the 
creature which is related to God, considered either as efficient, 
as exemplary, or as final cause; the image, lastly, is every property 
of the creature which implies God not only as cause but as object, 
and this kind of property is found only in the spiritual creature’?. 

There is a difference, too, in the sorts of knowledge to which 
these various analogies lead?°. Considered as a shadow, the 
creature leads only to the knowledge of the attributes which are 
common in the same sense to the three Divine Persons, such as 
being, life, and intelligence. Considered as a vestige, the creature 
leads again to the attributes common to the three Divine Persons, 
but to those that are assigned more particularly to one of them; 
such as power to the Father, wisdom to the Son, and goodness 
to the Holy Ghost. Considered as an image, the creature leads 
to a knowledge of the attributes that belong to one Divine Person 
and therefore to one only; the fatherhood of the Father, the 
sonship of the Son, the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. These modes 
of lL ys are not exclusive of one another. That which 


18 CE. Gilson-Bohner, op. cit., p. 495. Fora detailed study of St. Bo- 
naventure’s doctrine of exemplarism, consult J. M. Bissen, O. F. M., 
L’Exemplarisme Divin selon Saint Bonaventure, Paris, 1929. 

Boul Send Bt ly Ue a eee 1c 73- Cf. Gilson, ts cit., 
PP. 203-204... 

20 Cf. Gilson- Bohner, op. Cit., p.495cb. a ai War alee ae 
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possesses the greater possesses the lesser also; spiritual creatures 
are the images of God because they have Him as their object, 
but they are equally vestiges and shadows. On the other hand, 
material creatures can be only the shadows and vestiges of God?!. 

St. Bonaventure sees everywhere the vestige or the image of the 
most Holy Trinity because the world was created by the Triune 
God. His exemplarism, therefore, is thoroughly ‘“‘trinitarian’’, 
and in this respect it differs from that of other theologians. Hence 
it is only in the light of exemplarism, that is, of the analogy- 
relation of God to the creature, that the deepest nature of the 
creature is evident to us. Every being, for example, is defined and 
determined by an essence; and every essence is in its turn con- 
stituted by concurrence of three principles: matter, form, and the 
composition of matter with form, a doctrine which has its basis 
in the Exemplarity of God??. 

The soul with its three constitutive powers of memory, under- 
standing, and will is a true image of the Trinity only in the measure 
in which it knows and wills itself as such. Failing to recognize in 
itself this intimate conformity and turning from God and itself 
towards matter, the soul falls back into the distant analogy of 
natural bodies. So the human soul, the image of God, may sink 
to the obscurity of a vestige. We may say, then, that the distinction 
between the vestige and the image lies in the power of the divine 
likeness to know itself as such and to transform into an express 
relation the law which was hidden in the very nature of its being?3. 
In order to effect this transformation, it is enough to turn towards 
God and to contemplate the mystery of the creative Trinity as 
revealed by Sacred Scripture and faith. In the presence of the 
archetype of its being, the soul is irradiated with an incomparable 
light ; it sees its resemblance to the perfect model which it reproduces 
and finds its ultimate metaphysical basis in this analogue which 


SL eercon LLC T2 ite tt Vy p..230" Cl. Gilson; Ope cit, py 203, 

22 “In substantia est altius vestigium, quod repraesentat divinam 
essentiam. Habet enim:omnis creata substantia materiam, formam, 
compositionem: originale principium seu fundamentum, formale com- 
plementum et glutinum; habet substantiam, virtutem et operationem. 
Et in his repraesentatur mysterium Trinitatis: Pater, ovigo; Filius, 
wmago,; Spiritus Sanctus, compago.”’ In Hexaém., II. 23, t. V, p. 340. 
Cf. Gilson- Bohner, op. cit.; p: 495 ff. 

2a7) “Secundum autem harum potentiarum ordinem et originem 
et habitudinem, ducit in ipsam beatissimam Trinitatem. Nam ex memo- 
ria oritur intelligentia ut ipsius proles, quia tunc intelligimus, cum 
similitudo quaé est in memoria resultat in acie intellectus, quae nihil 
aliud: est quam verbum; ex memoria et intelligentia spiratur amor, 
sunt in anima quoad memoriam,:intelligentiam et voluntatem, quae 
sunt consubstantiales, coaequales et coaevae, se invicem circumince- 
dentes:’’ Itiner., IIT; 5, 2 oe » 305. Ct. E. Gilson, La ee hs ee 
Bonaventure, p.-235.> 
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effects its conformation. In the same way, the soul may turn from 
sensible things and take itself for object. Without turning directly 
towards God, it considers in itself the unity of its essence and the 
trinity of its powers which engender one another, thus remaining 
a true image of God, less immediately conformed than in the 
former case, but less inadequate, perhaps, since the inferior object 
which it apprehends is grasped in its being and its substantiality. 

Thus we see that the two considerations of the image here 
distinguished correspond to the two different orders of knowledge. 
Reason of itself can consider the Trinity in its human image, but 
this consideration does not lead to the knowledge of the Divine 
Trinity. The pagan philosophers are proof of this”. To perfect the 
analogy which the human image reveals, we must know it as such 
and thus compare the copy to the divine model. But faith alone 
reveals the nature of the model?®, Here again we have evidence 
of the insufficiency of natural philosophy which cannot reach its 
fulfillment without faith. 

When the philosopher rises to the consideration of God as the 
exemplary cause of all things, he is on ground which is exclusively 
his own; he is a true metaphysician®®, Exemplarism is the very 
heart of metaphysics; from it flows all light; without it there is 
total darkness?’. For this reason Aristotle, who sought the knowl- 
edge of things for their own sake, is on this point enshrouded in 
obscurity. Plato perceived the truth of the doctrine but, without 
the light of revelation, he was unable to discover its hidden Source, 
the Incarnate Word??, 


24 ‘“‘Philosophi istam trinitatem (sc. mens, notitia et amor) cog- 
noverunt, et tamen non cognoverunt Trinitatem personarum: ergo haec 
non necessario ducit in illam.”’ J Sent., 3, 2, 1, 2, ad 5m, t.I, p. 84. 

25 “Et ita perfecta ratio imaginis non habetur nisi a fide.”’ I Sent., 
Bor 2p WOUCL A Gal D.O3. 

26 “Ut considerat illud esse in ratione omnia exemplantis, cum 
nullo communicat et verus est metaphysicus.”’ In Hexaém., I. 13, 
GeV Din 3 te 

27 “Divisit tamen Deus lucem a tenebris, ut, sicut dictum est de 
Angelis, sic dicatur de philosophis. Sed unde aliqui tenebras secuti sunt ? 
Ex hoc, quod licet omnes viderint primam causam omnium principium, 
omnium /inem in medio tamen diversificati sunt. Nam aliqui negaverunt, 
in ipsa esse exemplaria rerum; quorum princeps videtur fuisse Ari- 
stoteles, qui et in principio Metaphysicae et in fine et in multis allis 
locis exsecratur ideas Platonis. Unde dicit, quod Deus solum novit 
se et non indiget notitia alicuius alterius rei et movet ut desidevatum 
et amatum. Ex hoc ponunt, quod nihil, vel nullum particulave cognoscat. 
Unde illas ideas praecipuus impugnat Aristoteles et in Ethicis, ubi 
dicit, quod summum bonum non potest esse idea. Et nihil valent 
rationes suae, et commentator solvit eas.’’ In Hexaém. VI. 2, t. V, 
Pp. 360-361. ‘ : ? 

28 “Horum ostium est intellectus Verbi incarnati, qui est radix 
intelligentiae omnium; unde qui non habet hoc ostium intrare non 
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In Ecclesiasticus 24:5, Wisdom is described as uncreated, 
“the first born of the most High before all creatures’, “from the 
beginning and before the world was I made”’ (zb7d., 14). So universal 
was the identification of Wisdom with Christ that even the Arians 
concurred with the Fathers therein. The Book of Wisdom also 
speaks clearly of Wisdom as “‘the worker of all things .. . a certain 
pure emanation of the glory of the almighty God... the brightness 
of eternal light, the unspotted mirror of God’s majesty, and the 
image of His goodness’’ (Wis. 7: 21-26). Just as we. have stated 
that God formed all things according to rationes aeternae, so do 
we affirm that it is by His likeness, His Word and perfect repre- 
sentation that He brings all things into existence, and this is the 
real basis and true explanation of the knowledge of the works 
of God. Holy Writ says, Dixzt et facta sunt and again, Fecis omnia 
Verbo tuo. Like the vine which bears fruit without, the Eternal 
Wisdom has produced all the beings of the universe; He is the 
origin and principle of all creation. Again Holy Writ says: In 
principio creavit Deus caelum et terram. While St. Bonaventure ad- 
mits that the phrase in principio may signify “‘in the beginning 
of time’, still, in this term which manifests not only the efficient 
but also the exemplary causality of God, he likes to see Him Who 
was Himself the Beginning, the Word??. 

“Active” and ‘“‘passive’’ are correlative terms; we cannot 
consider the one without taking account of the other. Corre- 
sponding to the active element on the part of God, since He is the 
type, the pattern, and the model of all things, there will be on 
the part of creatures, once the divine power shall have given them 
existence, a passive character which will manifest their divine 
origin in proportion to their respective powers of representation. 
The study of exemplarism, then, has a twofold objective, namely, 
the study of God as the Exemplar of all things and a study 
of the creature as a copy or likeness of its Exemplar and 
Creator®®, 

We must furthermore distinguish between the natural and the 
supernatural and consider God, first, as the Exemplar of the 


potest. Philosophi autem habent pro impossibili quae sunt summe vera, 
quia ostium est eis clausum.” In Hexaém. III, 4, t. V, p. 343. 
29 “Ex dictis igitur patet, pro quo supponat hoc nomen principium. 


Potest enim supponere pro Filio... Potest etiam supponere pro crea- 
tura utpote pro principio temporis.” JI Sent. d.1, p.1, dub. 2, t. II, 
37 b. “In Filio enim dicitur creasse .. . ut sic notetur non tantum causa 


efficiens, sed etiam exemplaris.”’ [bid., 36 b. 

30 “Sicut exemplar secundum proprietatem vocabuli dicit ex- 
pressionem per modum activi..., sic e contrario imago per modum 
passivi; et dicitur imago quod alterum exprimit et imitatur.” I Sent., 
d. 31, t. I, p. 540. 
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natural order and, secondly, as the Exemplar of the supernatural 
order which in turn would mean the consideration of the natural 
order and then of the supernatural order in so far as each is the 
copy of God. In this doctrine is contained the fundamental thought 
of the Reductio, namely, that the natural order is patterned after 
the supernatural order which ultimately culminates in the Exem- 
plar of the Blessed Trinity. The Triune God beholds His likeness 
in the supernatural order which, in turn, finds its reflection in the 
natural order. Thus the supernatural order takes its place in the 
center and looks upward to the Triune God as its Model, downward 
to the natural arts and sciences of which it is the exemplar. 

The term “exemplarism’’, in the strict sense of the word, 
excludes the outstanding element of St. Bonaventure’s doctrine, 
namely,.a consideration of the creature as the expression of God. 
Father Bissen remarks that the doctrine should be termed ‘“‘ex- 
pressionism’’ and he formulates a definition which covers both 
aspects of the problem*!, 

It is not without reason, then, that St. Bonaventure makes 
constant use of the term expressio to denote the relation of ideas 
to God on Whom their essence depends. In his Commentary on the 
Sentences of Lombard, he states that the ratio cognoscendi in Deo 
est summe espressiva and he identifies the term with the semilitudo 
expressiva®*, He repeats the same thought in his Quaestiones 
disputatae de scientia Christi? and firmly maintains it in the 
Hexaémeron. In this work he tells us that the Divine Word ex- 
presses the three ways by which creatures come into existence: 
namely, by diffusion, by expression, and by propagation, for, says 
the Saint, although the Trinity is the lumen intelligendt, the Word 
by His very nature is the ratio exprimend*4. 

St. Bonaventure considers ideas eternally actual but he 
represents them to us as eternally announced, spoken, or expressed 
by the thought of God. For St. Thomas, ideas are identical with 
the essence of God but for St. Bonaventure they are produced by 
the act which produced the word and they exist in the Word of 
God**, The knowledge which God has of the ideas shares in the 


Bia doctrine des relations d’expression qui existent entre Dieu 
et la créature.”’ L’exemplarisme Divin selon Saint Bonaventure, Paris, 
1929, P. 4. 

Road Senter ea is Conca) t. ts D. 601. 

33 “Similitudo autem per exemplationem et expressionem summa 
est. in Creatore respectu omnis creaturae, quia ipsa veritas, cum sit 
summa lux, summe exprimit omnia.’ Quaest. disp. de scientia Christi, II, 
ad 5™.t. Vi-pi.9. 

34 In Hexaém. XI;. 13- 25, t. V, pp. 382-384. 

35. “Pater enim.ab aeterno genuit, Filium similem sibi et dixit se. | 
similitudinem suam similem sibi et cum hoc totum posse. suum ;, dixit 
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productivity by which the Father engenders the Son; hence the 
remarkable consistency with which he used for the ideas themselves 
the term “expression”? which traditionally characterized the 
generation of the Divine Word. 

Such, in general, is the doctrine of Exemplarism according to 
St. Bonaventure. His theory unites in an admirable manner the 
exalted views of St. Augustine and the more technical speculation 
of the Middle Ages. In the development of his doctrine, he used 
the terminology and thoughts of his revered master, Alexander 
of Hales. The disciple, however, has greatly enriched the rather 
fragmentary ideas of his predecessor and the idea of exemplarism 
more deeply penetrates his synthesis. Their inspiration is the 
same — the great St. Augustine, evidence at once of St. Bona- 
venture’s respect for tradition and of his devoted adherence to the 
teaching of his master. His theory has the merit of impressing upon 
us the depth and richness of the relation between the Uncreated 
Word and the creature: Christ was begotten of the Father as the 
Word who foreordained all because He is the source of light; as 
the Word who created all, for He is Power itself; as the Word 
who conserves all, for by His essence He is Life®®. For St. Bona- 
venture, the divine light, the expression of the truth of God, is 
not only the source of the knowledge which God has of Himself 
and of all other beings but it makes known to other intelligences 
God Himself and the things which exist in Him more perfectly 
than they exist in themselves?’. 


In considering these aspects of Exemplarism, we see that the 
very structure of the universe comes into play. Some beings are 
pure matter, others are matter and spirit, but all are governed by 
the will of the Creator — material beings by the laws of nature, 
spiritual beings by spiritual laws of the intellect and will. These 
laws enlighten and guide the creature who rightly uses his God- 
given faculties. The laws of matter reveal the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of God. The laws of the spirit manifest God as their 
Exemplar by the light which illumines the superior powers of the 


quae posset facere et maxime quae voluit facere, et omnia in eo ex- 
pressit, scilicet in Filio seu in isto medio tamquam in sua arte.” In 
Aexaen Li, i53, t..V, p. 337. 

36 “De isto triplici exitu Verbi a Patre, scilicet per modum Verbi 
universa originantis et universa praeordinantis et conservantis, quia 
est lux fontalissima, vita fontalissima et virtus fontalissima, dicitur 
in Joanne: ‘In principio erat Verbum’... Et eadem est ratio omnia 
praeordinans, omnia principians et omnia conservans.”’ In Ascens. 
Dom, sermo: Lt. XS p.1316-b; 

37 “‘Illa enim similitudo exemplaris perfectius exprimit rem, quam 
ipsa res causata exprimat se ipsam.”’ De Scientia Christi, q. 2, ad 9. 
te Verto.a. 
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soul and makes the Creator, as it were, attend the creature by 
the direct impression of infallible laws of truth and moral conduct 
left upon it. As the law which governs our use of things is inscribed 
in the law according to which they have been made, the meta- 
physics of nature will lead us to the basic principles of moral 
philosophy. 


PART FOUR 
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Ever since the beginning of the Thirteenth Century there had 
been a growing tendency among Christian theologians to draw 
a dividing line between the order of what we believe and what 
we know. That the distinction of the two disciplines was clearly 
maintained is indicated in the sharp separation of the personnel 
in these departments — the artists and the theologians. The 
University of Paris had accepted the methodological classifications 
of the Twelfth Century as outlined by Hugh of St. Victor and 
other scholastics in which the structure of knowledge assumed 
the form of a pyramid, with the particular sciences at the base, 
philosophy midway up, and theology at the top. Philosophy 
and theology are two distinct species of knowledge and it would be 
absurd to expect one to fulfil what is the proper function of the 
other. The formal object of the one is reason; of the other, faith?. 

St. Bonaventure is most insistent on the fundamental im- 
portance of this distinction between philosophy and theology. 
In the Prologue of his Breviloguium he states: ‘‘Philosophy treats 
of things as they are in nature, or in the soul according to an 
acquired knowledge or one naturally inherent in it; but theology, 
a science founded on faith and revealed by the Holy Ghost, treats 
of those things which concern grace and glory and also eternal 
Wisdom?.”’ 

The nature of the certitude at which philosophy arrives is 
quite different from that of theology. Passing beyond first prin- 
ciples, philosophy acquires its knowledge through experience. 
Theology, using a text of Sacred Scripture as its starting point, 
begins with Revelation. The source of revealed truth is infallible. 
Natural reason, also a light of divine origin, can confer infallible 
certitude upon thought but the question is whether or not human 
reason, unaided by faith, can work out a system of thought entirely 
free from error. The great philosophers of the past are proofs of 
the fact that mere human reason, subject to countless influences 


I ‘“‘Donum scientiae duo antecedunt: unum est sicut lumen innatum, 
et aliud est sicut lumen infusum. Lumen innatum est lumen naturalis 
tudicatortt sive rationis; lumen superinfusum est lumen /fidet.’’ De 
DOTS Nu. LN wo eteay se DAATA. 

ZeErOlys, -t. V, p..205- 


8 St. Bonaventure, De Reductione II3 
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of pride and other passions, is liable to go astray®. Thus we see 
that human reason, fallible in itself, is of insufficient strength to 
guarantee the truth and soundness of one system and the falsity 
of others. We must seek elsewhere for an infallible guide to thought. 
The safest way to reach truth is not the one which starts from 
reason and then proceeds from rational certitude to faith but, on 
the contrary, the way whose starting point is faith and then goes on 
from Revelation to reason. This way is clearly outlined in the 
sermon Christus unus omnium magister: “The order is to begin 
with the firmness of Faith and proceed through the clearness 
of reason that you may arrive at the sweetness of contemplation, 
which Christ indicated when He said ‘I am the Way, the Truth 
and, the Life’4,”’ 

Thus we see that human reason may attain its natural object, 
truth, but this does not mean that it is capable of all philosophical 
knowledge. It is simply a path to a higher knowledge’; it may 
attain first principles but, without the aid of Faith, it cannot 
arrive at a true knowledge of God, its proper object®. 


It is evident that the order of theology is the reverse of that of 
philosophy; philosophy ends at the point where theology begins. 
Starting with reason and sense knowledge, the loftiest goal which it 
may reach is God. Theology, on the other hand, starting with 
divine revelation, begins with the First Cause? as if the order of 
knowledge were the same as the order of beings and descends 
from the first principle to its effects®. 


3 Referring to the doctrines of the pagan philosophers and parti- 
cularly to those of Aristotle concerning punishment and glory, the 
eternity of the world, and the unity of the intellect, St. Bonaventure 
wrote: “‘Sed adhuc isti in tenebris fuerunt, quia non habuerunt lumen 
fidei.”’ Cf. In Hexaém., VII. 1, 2, t. V, p. 366; In Hexaém. I. 6-8, t. Wy 
p. 330. “‘Intellectus est semper rectus ... secundum respicit leges 
aeternas et ab ipsis recipit et in eis speculatur, non autem qualiter- 
cumque ex se movetur, immo frequenter est obliquus et erroneus. 
IIT Sent., 33, 3, ad \5, t. IU, px718 b. “Ratio; non ‘solum infirmatur 
per ignorantiam, sed etiam per hebetudinem et praecipitationem. 
LOtG ie Sd, 7, 2eat ad 2. 0 LLL pA o 

4 Sermo IV, De Rebus Theologicis, t. V, p. 571. ee 

5 “‘Philosophica scientia via est ad alias scientias; sed qui ibi vult 
stare cadit in tenebras.’’ De Donis S.S., IV, 12, t. V, p.476. | 

6 “Esto, quod homo habeat scientiam naturalem et metaphysicam, 
quae se extendit ad substantias summas, et ibi deveniat homo, et ibi 
quiescat; hoc est impossibile, quin cadat in errorem, nisi sit adiutus 
lumine fidei, scilicet ut credat homo Deum trinum et unum, poten- 
tissimum et optimum secundum ultimam influentiam bonitatis.”” Ibid. 

7 “Incipiendum est a medio, quod est Christus... Unde ab illo 
incipiendum necessario, si quis vult venire ad sapientiam. christianam. 
in-flexqgém,, Vi, 10; "UV. Ds 330; 
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Faith is not a principle of philosophical knowledge but it is a 
safe guide to rational truth and an infallible warning against 
philosophical error. There can be no contradiction between the 
truths revealed directly by the God of Truth and Wisdom and 
those embodied by the same God in the visible works of His 
Hands. Therefore, since faith and knowledge spring from the same 
divine source, there is no reason why they cannot grow into an 
organic unity. Among the truths which the Christian believes is 
the divine promise later to contemplate the God of his faith and 
in that contemplation to enjoy beatitude. Hence, his effort to 
investigate the mysteries of Revelation by the natural light of 
reason, an effort which St. Bonaventure calls zntellectus, under- 
standing, a gift of the Holy Ghost, which is the reward of 
faith. 

For proof of the Seraphic Doctor’s attitude regarding the use of 
human reason, we have only to consider his doctrine of grace, the 
characteristic feature of which is the real distinction which he 
makes between the virtues and the gifts. The virtues, faith, for 
example, begins the work of regeneration in the soul weakened 
by original sin and imparts all that is strictly necessary to bring 
it into right relation with God. Co-operation with grace brings 
with it the more lavish flow of the gifts of the Holy Ghost and 
prepares the soul for a higher state, namely, the beatitudes and per- 
mits it, as far as possible in this world, to behold God face to face?. 
The gifts are midway between the virtues and the beatitudes. 
It is the gift of understanding that helps the intelligence to dis- 
cover the content of faith, to impart a knowledge not only of the 
divine nature itself but also a knowledge of the divine nature as 
reflected in creatures. Theologian and simple believer alike are 
enlightened by this gift but the mere philosopher, deprived of the 
assistance of faith, is likewise cut off from the assistance of the 
Holy Ghost?. With this close union of reason and faith as a basis 
for his system, St. Bonaventure gives evidence of the perfect 
oneness of Christian Wisdom!!. The whole structure of his mysti- 
cism is built on the legitimacy of an act of knowledge, into which 


9 “Unde in solo statu gloriae videbitur Deus immediate et in sua 
substantia, ita quod nulla ibi obscuritas... In statu vero miseriae 
videtur per speculum obscuratum per peccatum primi hominis; et ideo 
nunc videtur per speculum et in aenigmate.” JI Sent., 23, 2, 3, Concl., 
tH, piss. ste vine aa 

10 “Has radices ignoraverunt philosophi; fides ergo sola divisit 
lncemuavtenebris Aidly PlemaémiseN LTS tiV5 i po367; 

1m ““Quia omnis sapientia de Deo in via absque fide magis est 
stultitia quam vera scientia. Deprimit enim perscrutantem in errorem, 
nisi dirigatur et iuvetur per fidei illuminationem; unde per ipsam non 
expellitur, sed magis perficitur.’’ JII Sent., 24, 2, 3, Concl., t. III, p. 524. 
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both the light of faith and the light of reason enter, the one 
strengthening the other. 

In his De Donis St. Bonaventure makes clear the stages by 
which the soul advances along the way to its final goal, peace. 
Setting out with the torch of faith, it travels along the path of 
philosophy, theology, and grace and finally arrives at the Light 
of Glory. Each stage is a step leading to something beyond and 
has use only in view of its end. Philosophic knowledge lies between 
faith and theological knowledge. Theological knowledge, in turn, 
is a mere passage-way between philosophy and the gift of Knowl- 
edge as is the gift of Knowledge between theology and the Light 
of Glory. Philosophy is the first step on the soul’s journey to God!?. 

The deep reverence which St. Bonaventure entertains for 
Sacred Scripture breathes forth in all his writings. In the Brevi- 
loquium, it is a huge cross reaching from the uttermost bounds 
of heaven to the depths of hell, its wide arms spread out on either 
side embracing the whole universe. Only under the form of this 
cross, that is, in the light of Sacred Scripture, can the mind of 
man obtain a true perspective of all creation!*. His vision dimmed 
by Adam’s sin, man stands before the world of sense like a dunce 
before a Hebrew text14. God came to his aid by Revelation whose 
content is found in Sacred Scripture, a book written in large 
letters and a kind of dictionary to aid in the translation of a 
forgotten tongue. It teaches that God is a Triune Being and helps 
man to trace the impress of that Trinity upon the work of His 
hands. It discovers to him the allegorical, moral, and anagogical 
meanings of Sacred Scripture and makes all things lead man to 
the knowledge, love, and praise of God?®. 


12 ‘“‘Hic notandum est, quod est claritas scientiae philosophicae, 
scientiae theologicae, scientiae gvatuitae, et claritas scientiae gloriosae. 
Claritas scientiae philosophicae est magna secundum opinionem homi- 
num mundialium, parva tamen est in comparatione ad claritatem 
scientiae christianae. Claritas vero scientiae theologicae parva videtur 
secundum opinionem hominum mundialium, sed secundum veritatem 
magna est. Claritas scientiae gratuitae est maior, sed claritas scientiae 
gloriosae est maxima; ibi est status.’”’ De Donis S. S., IV. 3, t. V, p. 474. 

13 ‘‘Unde ipsa agit de toto universo quantum ad summum et imum, 
primum et ultimum, et quantum ad decursum intermedium, sub forma 
cuiusdam crucis intelligibilis, in qua describi habet et quodam modo 
videri lumine mentis tota machina universi.” Brevil., Prol., 6, t. V, p. 208. 

14 ‘Cum vero per peccatum hominis oculus caligavit, speculum 
illud factum est aenigmaticum et obscurum, et auris intelligentiae 
interioris obsurduit ad illud testimonium audiendum.”’ De myst. Trin. 
q. I, a. 2;t.V, 55 a. “Cadente autem homine, cum amisisset cognitionem, 
non erat qui reduceret eas in Deum. Unde iste liber, scil. mundus, 
quasi emortuus et deletus erat.”’ In Hexaém. SUN B82 ery paseo 

15 ‘Unde iste liber, scilicet mundus, quasi emortuus et deletus erat; 
necessarius autem fuit alius liber, per quem iste illuminaretur, ut 
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The purpose of the De Reductione is not so much to show that 
the material world which emanated from God was patterned 
after the ideas of God and must therefore return to Him, but 
rather that the secular sciences under the lumen exterius, inferrus 
and interius must borrow the lumen superius of revelation in 
order fully to understand and appreciate the material universe and 
to refer it to the Principium. It is, therefore, primarily a reductio 
of all lumina to the lumen superius and then to the Pater luminum 
or to the lux fontalis, faciens lumen. Thus, it is evident that the 
Reductio deals primarily with the epistemological rather than 
with the metaphysical problem. We are dealing, then, prima facte 
with the Bonaventurian theory of knowledge. This is what Father 
Bonaventure Trimolé insists upon when he says that St. Thomas 
deals primarily with the Divine Being, but St. Bonaventure with 
the truth of the Divine Being?®. 

In the six branches of knowledge into which the fourfold light 
descendens a Patre luminum subdivides itself, St. Bonaventure 
sees an analogy to the six days of creation!’. Corresponding to the 
first day on which God made light, the forma substantzalis of all 
corporeal matter, is the knowledge of Sacred Scripture. As light 
is the most noble substance in the natural order, so is the knowl- 
edge of Sacred Scripture the most elevated science in the hierarchy 
of human knowledge. As all material creation began with the 
light of the first day, so all the secular sciences or “‘artes’”’ are 
directed to the understanding of Sacred Scripture: they are 
contained in it and perfected by it; under its direction, they will 
arrive at the Light of Glory where all knowledge shall be de- 
stroyed?’. 

The six days help us to understand St. Bonaventure’s line of 
argument. Jn vita ista we have six ways of acquiring knowledge, 
namely, by the six sciences or lumina all of which come from the | 
Father of lights. The perfect number six?® signifies the perfection 


acciperet (scil., homo) metaphoras rerum. His autem liber est Scripturae, 
qui ponit similitudines, proprietates et metaphoras rerum in libro 
mundi scriptarum. Liber ergo Scripturae reparativus est totius mundi 
ad Deum cognoscendum, laudandum, amandum.”’ In Hexaém., XIII, 
12 4£5N pepagoo, 

16 Op. cit., p. 108. According to St. Thomas, Exemplarism is based 
on the “géttliche Sein’’; according to St. Bonaventure on the “‘goétt- 
liche Seinswahrheit’’. 

17 St. Bonaventure has another parallel in the Jtiner., c.1, n.3 
10 ONG. p.2074and stilltanother. in In Hexaéms Coll. IIL aaa) ts V, 
P- 347- 

18 “Charity never faileth; whether prophecies shall be made void, 
or tongues shall cease, or knowledge shall be destroyed”’ (I Cor. 18:8). 

19 Six is the first number which is the sum of its aliquot parts, i. e., 

of its sixth, third, and half. An aliquot part is a part which will exactly 
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of God’s creation?° and of human knowledge which finds its per- 
fection in Sacred Theology. This science of the supernatural order 
falls on the first day of the week and the light which it sheds is 
needed to walk the rest of the week, that is, the natural order of 
the artes. By walking in the light of the first day, we shall walk 
in the true light of faith, of a good life and shall ultimately attain 
to the eternal day, the great Sabbath which knows no evening. 
Hence St. Bonaventure insists on the ultimate end of all knowledge 
— the understanding of Sacred Scripture and especially of the 
anagogical meaning for through it the sdluminatio refertur ad 
Deum, unde.habut ortum. Here is the spiritual and final note 
of his conference: completus est circulus, completus est senarius, 
et propterea status". 

The glory of the blessed in heaven, like their happiness, con- 
sists in the beatific vision. To render the created intellect capable 
of this glory there is necessary not only an increase of man’s 
natural power but also a special superadded grace which St. Bona- 
venture calls the lumen gloriae, the light of glory. By this super- 
natural and habitual gift of God, the intellect of man is illumined 
and enabled to see God intuitively face to face?*. The words of 
the Psalmist are fulfilled for all eternity: “In thy light, we shall 
see light”’ (Ps 35:10). God is known as He is: in Unity and Trinity 
and in all perfection. The souls of the blessed see the mysteries 
of faith, the unfathomable mystery of God’s mercy, the vast 
glory of His creation. Their personal vision of God and their 
perfect knowledge of Him produce the union which is their ecstatic 
blessedness. 


divide a number. Four is a part of nine, but not an aliquot part, but 
one is, for it is the ninth part; and three is, for it is the third part. Yet 
these two parts, the ninth and the third, or one and three, do not make 
the sum nine. Therefore nine is not a perfect number. “‘Secundum enim 
arithmeticum senavius est numerus perfectus, quia constat ex omnibus 
suis partibus aliquotis, ita quod nec deficit nec excrescit. Partes autem 
aliquotae dicuntur, quae sumtae aliquoties reddunt totum.”’. IJ Seni., 
12, 1, 2. Concl. 1a, t. II, p. 297. Cf. St. Augustine, De genes: ad litt., IV. 
27 es TP Nise: eile t3k sta 

20 “Et hoc idem voluit per senaviwm dierum differre, ut in perfec- 
tione numeri simul ostenderetur perfectio universi.’”’ IJ Sent., 12, 1, 2, 
£SNG\D. 207, 

21. De Reduc. avi. ad Theol. n.7, t.V, p. 321. Cf. supra p..23-7 For 
a detailed account of the spiritual life according to St. Bonaventure, 
consult Father E. Longpré, “Saint Bonaventure” in Dictionnaire de 
Spiritualité, col. 1768-1843. Cf. also Father J. Bonnefoy, O. F.M., Le 
Saint-Esprit et Ses Dons selon Saint Bonaventure, Paris, 1929. 

22 ‘In statu gloriae videtur Deus in maiestate in sui substantia... 
sed in statu innocentiae videbatur... mediante speculo claro sine 
aliqua obscuritate.’”’ Sermo I in Domin. XII. post Pentec. I, t. IX, 


Pp. 399 a. 


CHAPIEER U 
THE THROKY OF THE “REDUCTIO” 


The term civculus is interesting. The reductio is not a one-way 
process!. Everything perfect travels in circles; the end of all things 
must in some way get back to their beginning. The Saviour 
Himself is quoted to set forth this fundamental principle: “‘I came 
forth from the Father, and I came into the world: again I leave 
the world and I go to the Father’ (Jn. 16:28). The soul which 
came from God must one day go back to God. Hence the Seraphic 
Doctor recommends to his students: Sic dicat quilibet: “Domine, 
exivt a te summo, venio ad te summum, et per te summum.” The 
way is pointed out in an opening paragraph of his Collationes in 
Hexaémeron which states that the Verbum is the medium faciens 
scire, scilicet veritas”. This Truth alone is salutary and “unto life’. 
Incidentally, the Saint seizes this opportunity to clinch in one 
brief sentence the entire system of Bonaventurian Metaphysics 
and Epistemology when he writes: Hoc est medium metaphysicum 
veducens, et haec est tota nostra metaphysica: de emanatione, de 
exemplaritate, de consummatione, scilicet tlluminart per radios 
spirituales et reduct ad summum. Et sic ertt verus metaphysicus’. 

It will be observed that every argument, explanation, or 
analysis in the Reductio is built up on this line of thought. The 
circle is always completed: there is the emanation from the 
Highest, the exemplar or similitude, and lastly the return to the 
source. As the true metaphysician places exemplarism above 
the purely material world of Aristotle, so does St. Bonaventure, 
as a true logician, place Christ at the center of all His reasonings‘. 
In Christo sunt omnes thesauri saprentiae et scientiae Dei abscondrts, 
et ipse est medium omnium scientiarum®, With Christ and the faith 


1 The idea of the circle is important for St. Bonaventure. Cf. In 
Hexaém. XXII. 40, t. V, p. 443. For “‘reductio” cf. Antonellus Enge- 
mann, O. F.M., M. Gladbach, ‘‘Erleuchtungslehre als Resolutio und 
Reductio nach Bonaventura,” Wissenschaft und Weisheit, Nov. 1934, 


p. 211-242. 

PAGO Le TFC aN sed, 3325 3 Ibid. 

4 “‘Haec est logica nostra, haec est ratiocinatio nostra, quae habenda 
est contra diabolum, qui continuo contra nos disputat... Tamen ad 


hoc est tota ratiocinatio nostra, ut simus similes Deo.’ In Hexaém., 1. 
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which He has revealed as the minor term, all our acts of knowledge 
cannot fail to give rise to many corresponding analogical pro- 
portions, for if the law which controls the essences of material 
and spiritual beings is that of conformity, so all reasoning must 
point out a certain correspondence between the created and the 
Uncreated. In Revelation, analogy is necessary, since God cannot 
reveal the mysteries to men except through conceptions intelligible 
to the human mind, and therefore analogical. After Revelation, 
analogy is useful to give us certain knowledge of the mysteries, 
either by comparison with natural things and truths, or by con- 
sideration of the mysteries in relation with one another and with 
the destiny of man. St. Bonaventure’s method, then, is reasoning 
by analogy of proportionality by which method he reduces all 
knowledge to.a knowledge of Sacred Scripture. 

Alexander of Hales, the Master of St. Bonaventure, says: 
Anagogicus ad Patrem, allegoricus ad Filium, moralis refertur ad 
Spiritum Sanctum’, Evidently his distinguished pupil is imbued 
with the same idea. At all events, his mind is genuinely trinitarian. 
Whether by mystical design, spiritual inclination or objective 
necessity, his every line of argument naturally rounds itself out 
in a threefold process and imparts to all his works a harmony 
which seems to re-echo the music of another world. 

Time and time again he calls the attention of his readers to 
the fact that in every form of secular knowledge continetur occulte 
divina sapientia. Beginning with scientific knowledge in its lowest 
form, the seven mechanical arts, and proceeding on through 
empirical knowledge and the philosophical sciences, he points 
out in the structure, process or mechanics of each branch three 
fundamental factors or elements, and with marvelous ingenuity 
and astounding vision he sets forth in a manner peculiarly Bona- 
venturian their conformity and correspondence to the threefold 
spiritual sense of Sacred Scripture: scilicet allegoricus, quo docemur, 
quid sit credendum de Divinitate et humamnitate: moralis, quo docemur 
quomodo vivendum sit; et anagogicus, quo docemur, qualiter est 
Deo adhaerendum’. As a result, each of the arts and sciences is 
made to bear (1) on the eternal generation of the Word and His 
Humanity, (2) on the Christian order of life, (3) on the union 
of the soul with God. The first interpretation pertains to faith 
and concerns the Dogmatists; the second pertains to morals and 
concerns the Moralists; the third reaches into the province of 
ascetics and demands the attention of the Mystics’. By way of 
diversion and for the benefit of the schoolmen present, he briefly 


6 Summa Theologica., 1, q. 1, a. IV, p. 12. 
7 De Reduc. art. ad Theol., 5, t. V, p. 321. Cf. supra p. 26. 
8 Ibid. 
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tells in which of these three departments the great theologians of 
the past have distinguished themselves. From the Patristic period, 
he selects the great Doctor, Augustine; the powerful Preacher, 
St. Gregory; and the supreme Mystic, Dionysius. Then coming 
down to a generation near his own, he singles out from the Bene- 
dictine School St. Anselm, a man of creative intellectual powers 
and deep piety who is always guided by faith and reverence for 
authority, and St. Bernard of Clairvaux, the saintly orator of 
the twelfth century; from the school of Victor, the mystic Hugh 
in whom is found a happy balance of intellectual and devotional 


piety. 


CHAPTER III 


TEs RE DUCTIO ~PROPER 
SENSE; PERCEPTION 


The veductio proper begins with sense perception in which 
St. Bonaventure finds hidden footprints which lead to God. In the 
consideration of the medium, the exercise, and the delight of 
perception, he sees an analogy to the eternal generation and In- 
carnation of the Word, the pattern of human life, and the union 
of the soul with God. 

We have seen that through the gates of the five senses the 
knowledge of all things in the material world enters the soul. Not 
only do the senses perceive their proper sensible objects which are 
light, sound, smell, taste and the four primary qualities which are 
known by touch, but also the common sensibles such as number, 
magnitude, figure, rest, and motion?. Seeing also that everything 
which is moved is moved by something else, the senses which 
reveal to us the motions of the bodies in the universe around 
us lead us on to a knowledge of spiritual motions as from effects 
to a knowledge of their causes’. 

As regards the medium of perception, we have seen that it is in 
virtue of the radio-active power of light, the substantial form 
of every substance’, that the luminous body may project its form 
at a distance and thus reveal its presence and its nature, provided, 
of course, that there be a sensible organ to receive the impression’. 
By means of these forms or species, material objects make their 
way into the soul, not as substances in their external reality but 
through a likeness generated first in the medium®, then in the 
external organ, proceeding from the external to the internal organ 
and finally to the apprehensive faculty. This apprehended species 
generated in the medium, impressed upon the organ and leading 


t Cf) De Reduc. art.ad Theol,, n..8.t. V, 1p. 322. Ci supra pip248, 60: 
2iCis Thine a2 33 et N epiaboe 
3 ‘Dum per hos quinque sensus motus corporum apprehendimus, 
“manuducimur ad cognitionem motorum spiritualium tanquam per 
effectum in cognitionem causarum..”’ Ibid. 

4 Cf. supra p. 67. 

5 Ibid. 

6 “Deus dedit virtutem hanc cuilibet rei, ut gignat similitudinem 
suam et ex naturali fecunditate.’’ In Hexaém., XI, 23, t. V, p. 383. 
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to a knowledge of its principle or object reminds us of the Un- 
created Light which generates its Likeness or Splendor, coequal, 
consubstantial, and co-eternal’. 

And “‘when the fulness of time was come, God sent His Son, 
made of woman, and made under the law: That He might redeem 
them who were under the law; that we might receive the adoption 
of sons’ (Gal. 4:4). Faith teaches us that the purpose of the 
Incarnation of the Son of God was to restore the divine likeness 
lost in Adam’s fall®; to deify us by sanctifying grace which trans- 
forms the soul of man and impresses upon it a likeness to the Son 
of the Most High so that we may come to a contemplation of God 
within ourselves. Hence it is that St. Bonaventure says that He 
Who is the “‘Image of the Invisible God and the Splendor of His 
glory and the Figure of His Substance’, who is everywhere 
present by virtue of His first generation, also generates a likeness 
of Himself. Like an object that lights up the entire medium, He 
unites Himself by the grace of union to the creature of a rational 
nature in much the same way as a species attaches itself to a 
sense-organ, so that by this union He may lead us back to the 
Father as Ultimate Source and Object’. If, then, all known objects 
have the power of generating their own likeness, they manifestly 
proclaim that in them, as in so many mirrors, may be discerned the 
eternal generation of the Word, the Image and the Son, eternally 
emanating from God the Father?®. 

If we consider the exercise of sense perception, we shall see 
therein the pattern of human life!!. We have seen that each sense 
perceives a special quality to the exclusion of all others, that it 


7 “Nam cum, species apprehensa sit similitudo genita et deinde ipsi 
organo impressa et per illam impressionem in suum principium, scilicet 
in obiectum cognoscendum, ducat; manifeste insinuat, quod illa lux 
aeterna generat ex se similitudinem seu splendorem coaequalem, 
consubstantialem et coaeternalem.” Itimnerarium, 2. 7, t. V, p. 301. 
“Unde secundum quod obiectum gignat similitudinem suam, sic re- 
praesentat generationem aeternam; secundum quod intentio eam oculo 
unit, sic repraesentat incarnationem, Verbi.’”’ In Hexaém., XI. 23, t. V, 

Etat. 
4 CuGinely Ji exaemn,), WiC Oe VED. 307,0°L1 Sent, Borin, conch, 
NEL, p: 725: 

g “Sicut obiectum in toto medio suam generat similitudinem, per 
gratiam unionem unitur, sicut species corporali organo, individuo 
rationalis naturae, ut per illam unionem, nos reduceret ad Patrem sicut 
ad fontale principium et obiectum.’’ Jtimer., 2. 7, t. V, p. 301. “‘Gratia 
oritur a Patre luminum per Verbum incarnatum... Nobilis influentia 
quae a Deo incarnato habet originem.”’ De Donis S. S., I, 8, t. V, p. 458. 
“Nullum etiam magis decet reducere ad divinam conformitatem, quam 
eum qui est imago Patris.” Brevil., 4. 2, t. V, p. 243. 

LOW HEF A2ae7 hts VD. 3OLt 

EY De Keduc. avi, ad Theol., n. 9, t..V, p.322. Cr: supra p. 30. 
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avoids an object in which there is imperfection or unsuitability 
and that it does not appropriate the object of any other sense. In 
this orderly exercise of the external senses, we see the orderly 
and virtuous exercise of the internal senses in their effort to 
reconstruct God’s image in the soul. Like the external senses, 
the internal senses apply themselves to their proper object and 
this by the exercise of prudence!* which inclines the intellect to 
choose what is most suitable for the attainment of its ultimate 
end!’. As faith holds the first place among the theological virtues, 
so does prudence rank first among the moral virtues. Though 
residing in the intellect, it is directed toward immediate action. 
Based, as it is, on the principles of the natural law, it leads to the 
performance of actions morally good. By concerning itself with 
all the details of life, regulating man’s thoughts, motives, affections, 
and sentiments, this virtue works in opposition to the vice of 
negligence, a kind of impotence to begin goods works. Since the 
knowledge of virtue precedes its exercise, St. Bonaventure says 
that prudence should be preferred to all the virtues and here he 
agrees with St. Bernard who calls it the auriga virtutum, 
Just as the external senses avoid an object in which there is 
imperfection or unsuitability!®, so do the internal senses refrain 
from evil by the exercise of temperance. This virtue, given to 
bridle the concupiscible appetite in which it resides, moderates 
those passions which are concerned with corporal delights according 
to the sense of taste and touch in the use of food and drink and 
of what appertains to procreation!’. It has for its material object 
the pleasures themselves; for its formal object, their conformity 
with the dictates of right reason. By this virtue we differ from the 


12 “‘Prudentia est bonorum et malorum scientia et utrorumque 
discretio, cuius partes sunt memoria, intelligentia, providentia.”’ In 
Herxaen:AN 1.) Lote Ve p. 303. 

13 “‘Iste intellectus prudentialis est, quo instruitur homo secundum 
dictamen divinae legis ad cognoscendum, quid evitandum, quia omne 
malum; quid exsequendum, quia omne bonum; et quid exspectandum, 
quia summum bonum.”’ De Donis SS. S., VIII. 8, t. V, p. 495. 

14 ‘“Quaedam autem scientia est, quae consistit in intellectu sive 
ratione, in quantum. inclinat affectum ad operationem; et haec fundata 
est super principia iuris naturalis, quae ordinantur ad rectitudinem 
et honestatem vitae; et huiusmodi est scientia prudentiae-virtutis.” 
DEES ent ae iaimnt. Ti Lin) 77.6 

15 ‘“‘“Et quia in perfecto exercitio virtutis cognitio praecedit, sic 
prudentia omnibus aliis habet praeponi. Et sic praemittit eam Bernardus 
ad Eugenium dicens, quod non tantum est virtus, verum etiam auriga 
wirtutum, = [11 Sent): 33,6, tlie. 

16 Cf. supra p. 31. 

17 ““Temperantia est rationis in libidinem aliosque animi motus 
non rectos firma et moderata dominatio.” In Hexaém., VI, 15, t. V, 
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brutes and are rendered like to angels; by it we check carnal 
vices!§, restrain fleeting pleasures, kindle holy desires, regulate 
the entire man, and prepare within us an abode and mansion for 
the Divine Word. 

As each sense appropriates only those objects which rightfully 
belong to it and ascribes to itself only those impressions which it 
has received by means of its own particular organs, so do the 
internal senses, operating in submission to a higher power, exercise 
the virtue of humility, thereby overcoming pride which St. Bona- 
venture calls the source of all sin!®, a double root, namely, a 
debasing fear and a passionate love?°; a triple incitement to all 
that is in the world: namely “‘the concupiscence of the flesh, 
the concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life’*4. As a ray 
which falls perpendicularly on a shining surface is reflected back 
to the light whence it came, so does humility, grounded on self- 
knowledge, refer to God the glory accruing from His gifts?*. This 
virtue is the height of evangelical perfection and the very essence 
of Christian perfection’, for it is the gate of wisdom, the corner- 
stone of justice, and the dwelling-place of grace*4. It leads to 
wisdom because it teaches the nothingness of man and the great- 
ness of God?*, It is the corner-stone of justice because it inclines 


18 “Augustinus dicit, et habetur in littera, quod... temperantia 
est ime coercendis) delectationibus , pravis..9) JJ Ji ent. t. ALL) p. 720; 
“Temperantia (excludit) omnem libidinum repugnantiam, secundum 
quod dicit Augustinus, et Magister tangit in littera. [b7d., p. 727. 

POV BP0U IS GN LIV Gp. 238) 

20 “‘Quia vero nullus contemnit principium summum, vel eius 
perceptum, per se, nisi per hoc, quod aliquid aliud ab ipso vel vult ac- 
quirere, vel timet perdere: hinc est, quod necesse est, omne peccatum 
actuale originem trahere a duplici radice, scilicet timore et amore; 
quae radices sunt malorum.”’ Idzd. 

21 “‘Triplex fomentum, secundum tria, quae sunt in mundo, 
scilicet concupiscentia carnis, concupiscentia oculorum et superbia 
MItde. DVE11., 3..0~ ti V., Dp. 239. 

22 “‘Quod si radius perpendiculariter cadat super corpus tersum 
et politum; necesse est, quod per eandem viam repercutiatur. Influxus 
gratiae est sicut radius perpendicularis; dico de gratia gratum faciente, 
quia gratia gratis data est sicut radius incidentiae; necesse est igitur, 
quod qui gratiam Dei vere suscipit, quod gloriam Deo reddat.’’ De 
DOS) SMS Oe er Vi pA 50) 

23 “Summa totius christianae perfectionis in humilitate consistit, 
Cuius actus est exterior et interior vilificatio sui.’’ De perf. evang., Quaest. 
fy) Concha ty yp. 120'b. 

24 “Totius enim christianae perfectionis versatur circa tria, scilicet 
circa gratiam, iustitiam et sapientiam, secundum quae tria dicitur 
Christus esse via, veritas et vita.” Ibid. ‘“‘Bona via humilitatis, qua 
veritas reperitur, caritas acquiritur, generationes sapientiae partici- 
pantur.” (bid. ‘piazia: 

25 “‘Ille vere sapiens est, qui veraciter recognoscit suam et aliorum 
nihilitatem et primi principii sublimitatem.’’ [bzd. 
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man to render to every one and especially to God the honor which 
is His due®, It is the dwelling-place of grace and for this very 
reason, it is the acme of all evangelical perfection?’. 

Although humility is an interior virtue residing in the will, there 
is also an exterior humility which we should practice in imitation 
of our Saviour who for our example ‘“‘took the form of a servant 
and humbled Himself’’?’. It is only by the acceptance of humiliation 
that we can attain the virtue of humility which St. Bernard calls 
the framework of the whole spiritual edifice. 

Thus from the orderly exercise of the external senses, we may 
learn how to maintain the symmetry of a Christian life. “Every 
irregularity’, says St. Bonaventure, “‘springs from negligence, 
from concupiscence, or from pride.’’ The present moral condition 
of our bodily nature is, then, the chief motive for practicing 
exterior mortification. To hold the senses in check is to forestall 
temptation and deprive evil of its power. By the exercise of the 
virtues of prudence, temperance, and humility, the spirit gains 
strength over the flesh and, like the eagle, wings its flight from 
the dull earth to the high paths of heaven. 

If we consider the delight following the apprehension of an 
object suitable and proper to the sense, we shall see therein the 
union of the soul with God. The sense delights in the object per- 
ceived through its abstract similitude, either by reason of its 
beauty as in vision, or by reason of its sweetness as in smell and 
hearing, or by reason of its wholesomeness as in touch and taste?®. 
All delight has its source in proportion®®, Taken as “‘form’’, 
proportion is discovered in the resultant impression which is 
one of beauty, for beauty is nothing but an harmonious arrange- 
ment of parts. In the light of its operative capacity, proportion is 
found in sweetness since the force of its impact does not immo- 
derately affect the recipient. As regards the act of impression, 
the required proportion is present when it answers the need of 
the subject affected, as in the case of taste and touch. According 


26 “‘Tustitiae ‘reddere unicuique quod suum est’.”’ JJI Sent., 33, 
1, 6, 1, t. Ill, p. 728. ‘“‘Quoniam ergo initium totius iustitiae est cultus 
et honor divinus, et hic exhibetur ab humilibus; hinc est, quod totius 
iustitiae radix et fundamentum est humilitas.’’ De perf. evang., q. I, 
LEAVE L2hs 

a “Quia ergo humilitas est habitaculum gratiae, hinc est, quod 
in ipsa consistit summa totius perfectionis evangelicae.”’ [b7d. 

28 “Ut tamen homo propter defectum exemplaris non negligeret 
humiliari, placuit Deo assumere formam servi et in illa humiliari, 
contemni et vilificari, ut ceteri ex tanto exemplari inflammarentur 
ad vilificationem, sui perfectam.”’ De perf. evang. q. I, 11, 12, t. V, p. 124. 

29 Cf. supra p. 30. 

30 “Omnis autem delectatio est ratione proportionalitatis.”’ [tiner., 
Bey hike) Vga ROO: 
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to this threefold way, sensible things by means of similitudes 
enter into the soul of man and produce the fruition of delight*!. 

This likeness of things sensible, coming to the soul by appre- 
hension and delighting with its sweetness, its harmony, and its 
fragrance sends the soul to the First Image of God as to the Foun- 
tain of all beauty, sweetness, harmony, fragrance, and of every- 
thing that is agreeable to the human spirit. In Him is the most 
perfect harmony and proportion of beauty shared co-equally by 
Him with the Father. With Him, too, is a power of healing suf- 
ficient for every need on the part of the apprehending soul. If 
“delight is the union of the consonant with its like’’%?, if the Image 
of God alone contains the ultimate essence of all beauty, sweetness, 
harmony, fragrance, and wholesomeness, and if there alone is 
their fulness enjoyed and all needs satisfied, it follows that in 
God alone will the soul find full and true delight?*. 

After the virtues of faith, hope, and charity have purified, 
enlightened and perfected the soul thus restoring the spiritual 
senses lost by sin, man experiences within himself the presence 
of a higher knowledge and transcendent spiritual joys. Like the 
fruits of the Holy Ghost, these spiritual sensations are not added 
habits or gifts but acts, mental perceptions which the soul ex- 
periences on the contemplation of truth®*. They reside in the 
intellect and will, for it is by these two powers that the experi- 
mental knowledge of God is acquired®*. ‘“‘The soul that has faith 
and hope in Christ and is filled with love for the Word of the Father, 
incarnate, uncreated and inspired, the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life, has set out upon his quest in a threefold manner. By faith in 
Christ, the Uncreated Word and Splendor of the Father, the soul 
regains the mystical senses of hearing and vision: hearing, to listen 
to the words of Christ, and vision, to contemplate the splendor of 
His light. By the virtue of hope, the soul longs for the coming of 


31 “Et sic per oblectationem delectabilia exteriora secundum 
triplicem rationem delectandi per similitudinem intrant in animam.’’ 
Ibid., 301. 

32 ‘“‘Sed delectatio est coniunctio convenientis cum convenienti.” 
Ieoeiiatl, 3 Leta. Doo)) Od hanclapprehensionem, Si Sit 1é#, Con; 
venientis, sequitur oblectatio.”’ Itiner., 2. 5, t. V, p. 300. 

33 ‘‘Manifeste videri potest, quod in solo Deo est fontalis et vera 
delectatio, et quod ad ipsam ex omnibus delectationibus manuducimur 
requirendam.”’ Itiner., 2. 8, t. V, p. 301. 

34 “‘Sensus vero spirituales dicunt perceptiones mentales circa 
veritatem contemplandam.”’ Brevil., 5. 6, t. V, p. 260. 

35 “‘Quilibet enim illorum sensuum, sicut vult Bernardus, radicem 
habet in intellectu et affectu, pro eo quod cognitionem experimentalem 
dicant. Sed quidam se magis tenent ex parte zniellectus, ut visus et 
auditus; quidam ex parte affectus, ut odoratus, gustus et tactus. [II 
DEL, 13,1, t. LiL pe 228 
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the inspired Word and in loving desire experiences the sweet odor 
of Christ. Finally, by love for Christ, enbracing the Incarnate 
Word, the soul feels in return a heavenly delight and recaptures 
the mystical senses of taste and touch*,”’ 

Though St. Bonaventure does not explicitly state that the 
spiritual senses depend on the gifts of the Holy Ghost and the 
beatitudes, he implies it when he states that they represent the 
completion and perfection of former habits of sanctifying grace 
possessed by the soul’. Thus spiritual vision is the result of faith, 
the gift of understanding, and purity of heart which is the cor- 
responding beatitude; taste and touch, of charity, the gift of 
wisdom, and the highest of the beatitudes, peace®®. 

The attainment of peace brings with it superabundant delight®® 
which the spiritual senses experience in the possession of their 
object, the Word Uncreated, Inspired, and Incarnate. “‘Spiritual 
vision,’ writes the Seraphic Doctor in his Breviloguium, ‘‘ex- 
periences the perfect Beauty of Him Who is the eternal Splendor 
of the Father; hearing, the perfect harmony which bursts forth 
from the Uncreated Word; taste, the ineffable sweetness which 
flows from Him Who is Wisdom as well as the Uncreated Word 
and the Splendor of the Father; smell, the delightful fragrance 
which is wafted from Him Who is the Inspired Word present in 
our hearts; and finally, touch, perfect delight in the embrace of 
the Incarnate Word dwelling among us and giving Himself to us 
in the most ardent love which makes our soul pass in ecstasy and 
rapture from this world to the Father?*®.’’ According to the Jtine- 
vavium, however, two senses, taste and touch, perceive the sweet- 
ness of the Word made flesh: ‘‘When in love of Christ the soul 
embraces the Incarnate Word, it recovers the senses of taste 
and touch*!.’’ Thus in ecstatic raptures of devotion, the soul 


20g er) Ag Bt. N., up. 2300. 

37 ‘‘Ideo ad ista tria genera habituum adduntur fructus et spiri- 
tuales sensus, qui non dicunt novos habitus, sed habituum praeceden- 
tium exprimunt perfectum statum et usum.” [JJ Sent., 34, 1, 1, 1, t. III, 
Pp. 737. ‘‘Ad has beatitudines propter sui perfectionis et plenitudinem 
duodecim fructus Spiritus et quinque spirituales sensus consequuntur; 
qui non dicunt novos habitus, sed status delectationum et usus spiri- 
tualium speculationum, quibus replentur et consolantur spiritus virorum 
iustorum’ | Byevil 5.6, 't Vv, pr 253. 

38 “‘Intellectus disponit ad cordis munditiam; nam _ speculatio 
veritatis mundat cor nostrum ab omnibus phantasiis. Sapientia disponit 
ad pacem; nam sapientia iungit nos summo vero et bono, in quo est 
finis et tranquillitas totius nostri rationalis appetitus.” Jbzd., p. 259. 

39 ‘“‘Pace adepta, necessario sequitur superabundans delectatio 
spiritualis.’”’ Ibid. 

40 Ibid. 

41 “Dum caritate complectitur Verbum incarnatum, . . . recuperat 
gustum et. tactum.” Jimer., 4.3. t.V;. p. 400, 
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perceives Christ and finds consolation and peace in the experi- 
mental knowledge of His Divinity and Humanity*. 

Behold how the Wisdom of God lies hidden in sense per- 
ception’, The object acting on the bodily sense by the species to 
which it gives rise is a figure of the eternal generation of the Son, 
the Image of the Father, the Uncreated Light. Just as corporeal 
light causes an assimilation of the knowing subject with the 
sensible object, so does the Uncreated Light engender grace by 
means of which we are brought back to the Father. 


THE MECHANICAL ARTS 


St. Bonaventure next turns to the mechanical arts wherein 
he analyzes the operation of workmanship in its production, its 
effect and its advantages, a consideration of which three phases 
brings to mind the eternal generation and Incarnation of the 
Word, the pattern of human life, and the union of the soul with 
God. 

As regards the production of the work, we have seen that every 
work of art is produced according to an exemplar or model in the 
mind of the artist!. As a masterpiece exists and, in a certain sense, 
lives in the artist’s mind before it is produced, so do all creatures 


42 “Via autem est Christus, qui dicit Joannis decimo: ‘Ego sum 
ostium, per me si quis introierit, salvabitur et ingredietur et egredietur 
et pascua inveniet’. Ingredietur intra se, et egredietur extra se et supra 
se; vel ingredietur, ad contemplationem Divinitatis, et egredietur ad 
contemplationem humanitatis.’”” Sermo 4, Dom. II post Pasch, t. IX, 
p. 303. “Et optime iungit ista duo, visionem et pacem, quia illi soli idonei 
sunt ad contemplationem, qui habent pacem.”’ Ibid. ‘“‘Nam per senas 
alas illas recte intelligi possunt sex illuminationum suspensiones, quibus 
anima quasi quibusdam gradibus vel itineribus disponitur, ut transeat 
ad pacem per ecstaticos excessus sapientiae christianae. Via autem 
non est nisi per ardentissimum amorem Crucifixi, qui adeo Paulum 
ad tertium caelum raptum transformavit in Christum.”’ [timner., Prol. 3, 
THY peo! 

3 “Ex his visibilibus consurgit ad considerandum Dei potentiam, 
sapientiam et bonitatem ut entem, viventem et intelligentem, mere 
spiritualem et incorruptibilem et intransmutabilem.” Jizner., 1, 13, 
t. V, p. 299 a. “‘Sed quoniam circa speculum sensibilium non solum 
contingit contemplari Deum per ipsa tamquam vestigia, verum etiam 
in ipsis, in quantum est in eis per essentiam, potentiam et praesentiam ; 
et hoc considerare est altius quam praecedens: ideo huiusmodi con- 
sideratio secundum tenet locum tamquam secundus contemplationis 
gradus, quo debemus manuduci ad contemplandum Deum in cunctis 
creaturis, quae ad mentem nostram intrant per corporales sensus.”’ 
Lierntee,) OT) tl Vs D.299-300, 

1 “Idea est eorum naturaliter fiunt exemplar aeternum.”’ This is 
Plato’ s concept of the idea—a model or archetype, immaterial, im- 
mutable, eternal, existing in a pure state independent of its imperfect 
likeness in the sensible world.” Cf. St. Bonaventure, Opera Omnia, 
t.I, n.7, p.600. “Dicendum, quod illud intelligitur de agente ad 


9 St. Bonaventure, De Reductione 
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exist, as it were, and live in the Creator’s mind before they are 
created. From all eternity the mind of God conceived a likeness 
of Himself and of all which He can and will do?. This likeness of 
Himself is His Son, His perfect expression, the ars quaedam 
omnipotentis et sapientis Patris by Whom all things were made’. 
Since the created world is the manifestation of the thought of God, 
it is fitting that there should be represented there not only the 
shadow and vestige or footprint of the Creator but also a creature 
whose resemblance to its model would be impressed in the very 
nature of its being, a creature made to the image and likeness 
of God*. Man alone was created with a knowing mind and a loving 
heart that knowing and loving all things in God, he might in love 
and praise refer them to their Beginning and their Last End. 

The soul of man is not only a vestige but it is an image of the 
Trinity, for it is endowed with three natural faculties — memory, 
understanding, and will by means of which, with the assistance 
of divine grace, it may take possession of God®. Possessed of 
sanctifying grace, the soul of the first man was a likeness of God, 
for the Holy Ghost dwelt within him’. With the image of God in 


exemplar, quod ab ipso exemplari dirigitur et regulatur, sicut est agens 
creatum.” | "De Scientia (Chytsii, Mile 4, toy, pe 24s 

2 ‘“‘Pater enim, ut dictum est, similem sibi genuit, scilicet Verbum 
sibi coaeternum, et dixit similitudinem suam, et per consequens expressit 
omnia, quae potuit.” In Hexaém. 1. 16, t. Ma P1332) 

3 “Once hath God spoken: One Word hath He, the only-begotten 
God. In that word are all things, because by the Word were all things 
made.’ Cf. St, Augustine; Enarr!.in Ps, 61, 12. Migne, PL. 1.36, 
col. 743. 

4 “Creatura enim comparatur ad Deum in ratione vestigii, imaginis 
et similitudinis. In quantum vestigium, comparatur ad Deum ut ad 
principium; in quantum imago, comparatur ad Deum ad obiectum; 
sed in quantum similitudo, comparatur ad Deum ut ad donum in- 
fusum.”’ De Scientia Christi, Q. IV, concl., t. V, p. 24. 

5 Quia primum principium fecit mundum sensibilem ad declaran- 
ia se ipsum, videlicet ad hoc, quod per illum tanquam per speculum 
et vestigium reduceretur homo in Deum artificem amandum et lau- 
dandum.” Brevil., 2, 11, t. V, p. 229. “Ipsa autem creatura rationalis, 
quia de se nata est laudare et nosse,... nata est ordinari in Deum 
immediate.”’; JfiSent; 16, 1, 7, conch, t. II, p. 394. b. Cf. also Aug. -de 
vera velig. C. 44, N. 82, Migne, # ed bd t. 24, CHLSO: 

6 “Item, est creatura ad imaginem Dei facta; . . . illa est memoria, 
intelligentia et voluntas in quibus relucet Trinitas.” In Hexaém. II. 
27, t. V, p. 340. “Deiformis est creatura rationalis, quae potest redire 
super originem suam per memoriam, intelligentiam et voluntatem.” 
Dé Dons SoS, 01T. 5; t. V3 p. 400d, “Capax eius est et particeps esse 
potest, scil. per ‘cognitionem ev amorem. ’ Christus unus omnium magister, 
RTOs ats p57 Ew: 

7 “Et ideo omnis creatura est vestigium, quae est a Deo; omnis est 
imago, quae cognoscit Deum; omnis et sola est similitudo, in qua 
habitat Deus.” De Scientia Christi, G24 sncoticl site Viop. 24D. 
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his understanding and His likeness in his will, man’s whole being 
was directed to God. In the book of nature spread out before him, 
he could read the handwriting of the Eternal Wisdom and know 
things in the threefold manner of their existence: namely, in 
sensible matter, in the mind, and in their eternal Exemplar, 
For this threefold knowledge of things as they exist in matter, 
in the intellect, and in God, man needs a triple vision, as Hugh 
of St. Victor says, the bodily eye, the mental eye, and the eye 
of contemplation. With the bodily eye man sees the world and 
the things that are in the world; with the eye of reason, the mind 
and the things that are in the mind; with the eye of contemplation, 
God and the things that are in God. Thus, with the bodily eye, 
he sees the things that are without; with the mental eye, the 
things that are within; with the eye of contemplation, the things 
that are above’. 


Man was happy in Paradise but not with that perfect happiness 
which consists in the sight of the Divine Being, for all who see God 
face to face are so firmly established in His love that they can 
never sin. His knowledge of God was midway, as it were, between 
the knowledge which we have of Him in this world and that which 
we shall have of Him in heaven. He saw God in the light of con- 
templation. 


“Turning his back on the true light to pursue the mutable good, 
Adam found himself deprived of his pristine rectitude and the 
whole human race through original sin inherited mental ignorance 
which marred the Divine image and carnal concupiscence which 
destroyed the Divine likeness. Blinded and bent down, man sits 
in darkness and sees not the light of heaven, unless he be strength- 
ened against concupiscence by grace with justice and against 
ignorance by knowledge with wisdom?®.” And for this reason 
the Eternal and Invisible became visible and took flesh that He 
might lead us back to the Father for ‘“‘no one knoweth the Father 
but the Son, and he to whom it shall please the Son to reveal Him’. 
Thus in the production of every work of art there is contained 
an analogy to the Son of God begotten of the Father from all 
eternity and made Man in the fulness of time. 


8 “Et ideo in statu innocentiae, cum imago non erat vitiata, sed 
deiformis affecta per gratiam, sufficiebat liber creaturae, in quo seipsum 
exerceret homo ad contuendum lumen divinae sapientiae; ut sic sapiens 
esset, Cum universas res videret in se, videret in proprio genere, videret 
etiam in arte, secundum quod res tripliciter habent esse, scilicet in 
materia vel natura propria, in intelligentia creata et in arte aeterna.”’ 
Brevi. M2012) CAV. pL230b. 

9 Ibid. 
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St. Bonaventure then passes on to the effect of the workman- 
ship or the work of art itself which he says should be beautiful, 
useful, and enduring. To make the ordo vivendi as set forth in 
revelation harmonize with the effect of mechanical workmanship, 
he brings forth Aristotle’s three requisites for virtue and shows 
that they can make our spiritual workmanship beautiful, useful, 
and enduring!?. “We must understand,” he says, ‘“‘will, and 
unceasingly toil!?,”’ 

Turned from its true object and weakened by its original 
defection toward mere creatures, the soul needs the grace of God 
to set the intellect and will in order’. ‘‘Only by grace, faith, and 
an understanding of the Sacred Scriptures,” says St. Bonaventure, 
“can the mind of man be purified, enlightened, and fitted for 
heavenly contemplation'*.”” Accepting the directing hand of God, 
man must first pray, then live holily, and, thirdly, he must look 
long and attentively at the manifestations of truth and so, per- 
severing in good, rise step by step until he beholds his Eternal 
Spouse on Holy Sion}, 


11 “Scientia reddit opus pulcrum, voluntas reddit utile, perseverantia 
reddit stabile.’’ De Reduc. art. ad Theol., n. 13, t. V, p. 323. Cf. supra 
ees 
i 12 “Iuxta haec tria necesse est reperiri tria in ordine vivendi, 
scilicet ‘scire, velle et impermutabiliter sive perseveranter operari’.’’ 
Ibid. For these three requisites for virtue, cf. Aristotle, II Ethic. c. 4 
and X Ethic. c.9. Comparing works of art with works of virtue, Ari- 
stotle says that ‘‘works of art have their merit in themselves so that 
it is enough if they are produced with a certain quality of their own; 
but acts done in conformity with the virtues are not done justly or 
temperately unless the agent is in a certain state of mind when he does 
them: first, he must choose with knowledge; secondly, he must deli- 
berately choose the act, and choose it for its own sake; and, thirdly, 
the act must spring from a fixed and permanent disposition of character.” 
13 ‘“‘Gratia fundamentum est rectitudinis voluntatis et illustra- 
tionis perspicuae rationis.”’ Itiner., 1, 8. t. V, p. 298. “‘Impossibile est 
quod homo resurgat a culpa nisi recreatur in vita gratuita... Solus 
igitur qui fuit principium creativum est et principium recreativum.” 
Brevil, 5.3, ts Vs ps 255: 

14 “‘Qui quidem oculus contemplationis actum suum non habet 
perfectum nisi per gloriam, quam amittit per culpam, recuperat autem 
per gratiam et fidem et Scripturarum intelligentiam, quibus mens 
humana purgatur, illuminatur et perficitur ad caelestia contemplanda.” 
Brevile nog d2..te Vonps 240. 

15 ‘“‘Sic primo orandum est nobis, deinde sancte vivendum, tertio 
veritatis spectaculis intendendum et intendendo gradatim ascendendum, 
quousque veniatur ad montem excelsum, ubi ‘videatur Deus deorum 
in Sion’.” Itimer., I, 8, t. V, p. 298 a. Here St. Bonaventure stresses 
the importance of persevering in good even to the end, for in the final 
grace of perseverance is contained the efficacy of all grace. Cf. IJ Sent., 
43,02, 2, couch, ti, 11, p.'900 at LI Seni) Aa. 1, 2, 2, it. 11, p. Goa. eaey 
shall go from virtue to virtue.’’ Psalm 83: 8. 
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Among the ramifications of grace, it is the gift of understanding 
which is given as the specific remedy for the healing of this malady 
of our fallen nature. St. Bonaventure says so explicitly: “Under- 
standing is the door to the intellectual operations!*.’’ And there 
can be no doubt that he is referring to a gift superadded by God 
to the knowledge we acquire by way of experience and natural 
interpretation. The Seraphic Doctor has expressed his thought 
in clearest terms: ‘‘However extensive the natural judgment and 
experience of man, they do not suffice without the illumination 
received through the divine influence?’.”’ The gift of understanding 
consists in an extraordinary insight, a special enlightenment that 
renders the mind capable of penetrating deeply into the super- 
natural truths that faith teaches and that the gift of knowledge 
has already permitted us to discern with greater clearness?®. 
Although it does not disparage the natural faculties, it does not 
consist in the gift of intellect or reason; it is the power of penetrat- 
ing the hidden meaning of mysteries!®. In this bright illumination, 
the soul clearly understands the world?°. God’s shadow, vestige 
and image now observed therein invite it to be united to its First 
Principle. With the gifts of the Holy Ghost finally operative in it, 
the soul attains to the height of contemplation and once more 
becomes the image of God which it was in Paradise?!. 


By the use of the three appetitive qualities, St. Bonaventure 
shows the similarity between the fruit of human and spiritual 
workmanship. In the production of a work of art, he says, every 
artificer seeks praise, advantage, or delight — three aims which 
correspond to bonum honestum, conferens, et delectabile*?. 


16 “‘Intellectus est ianua considerationum scientialium.’’ De Donis 
So LEG). Coven. 405! 

17 “Et quantumque homo habeat naturale iudicatorium bonum et 
cum hoc frequentiam experientiae, non sufficiunt, nisi sit illustratio per 
divinam influentidm.’’ De Donis S.S., VIII. 15, t. V, p. 496. 

18 “‘Iste intellectus, qui est ianua considerationum scientialium, 
partim est a dictamine naturae, id est a lumine inteviori; partim ex 
frequentia experientiae, sicut a lumine exteriori; et partim ex illustratione 
lucis aeternae, sicut a lumine superiort.’’ De Donis S. S., VIII. 12, t. V, 
Pp. 496. 

19 “Alius est intellectus, qui est ianua considerationum scientia- 
lium, de quo dicitur in Ecclesiastico (I: 26) ‘In thesauris sapientiae 
intellectus’; hoc est dicere, quod thesauri absconditi scientiae vel 
consistunt in cognitione ‘causarum altissimarum’, vel ‘conclusionum’, 
vel ‘principiorum’. Et oportet fodere per studium veritatis, ut homo 
ad istum thesaurum perveniat.’’ [bzd. 

20 “Ut discrete consideretur mundus ab anima. Nam in anima est 
sicut quaedam manus scribens.” In Hexaém., 22, 35, t. V, p. 442. 

21) nib evades 2 a2 Nt. Vep 342, 

22 De Reduc. art. ad Theol., 0.14, t. V, p.323. Chi supra p: 34. 
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Desire is for the most part directed toward that which most 
deeply moves it®’. In order that the appetite may enjoy the power 
of choosing among all the possible objects of desire, reason is 
necessary. God’s purpose, then, in endowing His masterpiece man 
with a rational soul was that he might recognize in his Creator a 
bonum honestum, conferens et delectabile and thereby praise Him, 
serve Him, find delight in Him and be at rest. Now the will can 
find its delight and take its rest only in that which it actually 
possesses or hopes to possess?4. There is within man’s heart an 
innate longing for happiness, the presence of which desire must 
allow for its satisfaction. This satisfaction is attained only by the 
possession of the highest and ultimate end, the Supreme Good?. 

The goodness of the end resides in its intrinsic perfection; the 
higher in dignity it is in the order of being, the more eminent and 
ultimate it will be in the order of ends. Just as rectitude of the 
intellect, the object of which is the true, consists in the conformity 
of the intellect to the thought of God, so does rectitude of the will, 
the object of which is the good, consist in its conformity to the 
perfection of God. Now conformity of the intellect is acquired 
by knowledge of truth; conformity of the will, by love?®. To love 
is to be transformed into the likeness of the person loved?’. The 
sole end wherein man’s will finds its complete satisfaction is 
Uncreated Love, that is God. Our end, then, is to enjoy God; it 
is by charity that we love God; that charity, therefore, constitutes 
our end?8, 


23 ‘‘Desiderium autem principaliter est illius quod maxime ipsum 
movet, (liner, 3! 4) tAVG pp, 305: 

24 “‘Voluntas nec delectatur nec quietatur nisi in eo, quod habet per 
spem vel in re.’’ I Sent., 2, 1, t. V, p. 36. ‘““For we walk by faith, not by 
sights il Cor. 5377, 

25 “Maxime autem movet quod maxime amatur; maxime autem 
amatur esse beatum: beatum autem esse non habetur nisi per optimum 
et finem ultimum: nihil igitur appetit humanum desiderium nisi quia 
summum bonum, vel quia est ad illud, vel quia habet aliquam effigiem 
illius. Tanta est vis summi boni, ut nihil nisi per illius desiderium a 
creatura possit amari.”’ Itiner., 3. 4, t. V, p. 305. 

26 ““Tunc autem (intellectus) aequatur, quando actualiter se con- 
vertit ad veritatem... Tunc autem (voluntas) conformatur, cum ad 
ipsam convertitur diligendo.” JI Sent., Prooem., t. II, p. 4 

27 “Unde Hugo: ‘Scio, anima mea, quod, dum aliquid diligis, 
in eius similitudinem transformaris.’’’ Ibid. 

28 “Quia nata est anima percipiendum bonum infinitum, quod 
Deus est, ideo in eo solo debet quiescere et eo frui.”’ J Sent., 1, 3, 2, t. I, 
p. 41. “Omnis bona voluntas ad hoc ordinatur ut homo fruatur Deo, 
et ad hoc quod habeat Deum; sed non fruimur Deo nec habemus ipsum 
nisi per caritatem; ergo habere caritatem non est aliud quam habere 
Deum: si ergo omnis bona voluntas est ordinata ad hoc quod habeat 
Deum, videtur quod finis omnis bonae voluntatis sit ipsa caritas.”’ 
EDS ents, 1395 ih 2, tumds: ott EE A883. 
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As the gift of understanding brings purity of heart by which 
the soul may see God, so does the gift of wisdom unite it with the 
Supreme Truth and Good in which it finds its rest?®. In this 
quiescence all the appetites of the soul are satiated; the rational, 
because it adheres to the Supreme Truth; the concupiscible, 
because it is united to Supreme Goodness; the irascible, because 
it enjoys the supreme power and high dignity to which it aspired. 
As the gift of understanding is the contemplation of the mind 
that discerns and penetrates, so the gift of wisdom is the ex- 
perimentation of the heart that possesses and delights in its 
possession. The end of wisdom is that perfect charity which is 
consummated here on earth in the divine union. It brings the 
soul in perfect harmony with God of Whom it is said: “‘“My delights 
were to be with the children of men” (Prov. 8:31). I vertice est 
unitio amoris... Unde patet, quod non est tota beatitudo in in- 
tellectiva®®. In this state the soul is wholly passive. St. Bonaventure 
calls it a “‘sleep’”’ wherein all intellectual operations have ceased?!; 
a darkness wherein the soul is flooded with light®*. Inflamed with 
divine love and rendered Godlike by grace, in this close union 
the soul feels and experiences those things which can be neither 
spoken nor written, the ineffable delights which God has prepared 
for those who love Him, 

Behold how the Divine Wisdom lies hidden in the knowledge of 
the mechanical arts. The work of art produced according to an 
exemplar in the mind of the artist is a figure of the perfect Image 
of the Father, His eternal Son, by Whom all things were made, 
Who came to earth that by His grace He might illumine the mind 
of His masterpiece, man, and thus lead him back to the Father. 

29 ‘“‘Nam sapientia iungit nos summo vero et bono, in quo est finis 
et tranquillitas totium nostri rationalis appetitus.’’ Brevil., 5. 6, t. V, 
Pp. 259. 

308i” tlexaem. Ii.20, t.V;, p.. 341, 

31 ““Unde cum mens in illa unione coniuncta est Deo, dormit 
quodam modo et quodam modo vigilat.”” In Hexaém., II, 30, t. V, 
p. 341. “Juvat autem nos ad veniendum ad illum somnum superferri 
omnibus sensibus, omnibus operationibus intellectualibus.”’ bid., t. II, 
a2 t. NunD: a42: : 

32 “Dicitur tenebra, quia intellectus non capit; et tamen anima 
summe illustratur.”’ Idd. ' 

33 “Unde cum mens in illa unione coniuncta est Deo, dormit 
quodam modo, et quodam modo vigilat et silentium omnibus allis 
potentiis imponit; et tunc homo alienatus est a sensibus et in ecstasl 
positus et audit arcana verba quae non licet homini loqui (Epist. I. 
Cor. 12: 4) quia tantum sunt in affectu. Unde cum exprimi non possit 
nisi quod concipitur nec concipitur nisi quod intelligitur, et intellectus 
silet; sequitur quod quasi nihil possit loqui et explicare.” In Hexaém., I, 
30, t. V, p. 341. We are justified in our interpretation of ‘“‘unio”’ in the 
mystical sense because St. Bonaventure says “in unione sponsi et 
sponsae’’. Cf. supra p. 40. 
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RATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


By the same method of reasoning is Divine Wisdom to be 
found in the illumination of rational philosophy, the main purpose 
of which is concerned with speech. In the act of speaking, the 
delivery or the qualities of the speech, and its purpose or effect 
upon the hearer, St. Bonaventure again finds an analogy to the 
eternal generation and Incarnation of the Son of God, the pattern 
of human life, and the union of the soul with God. 

In the consideration of the speaker, the Seraphic Doctor sees 
the Word eternally conceived by the Father and made man in 
time. Aristotle defines words as “articulate sounds of the human 
voice, signs or symbols manifesting the ideas of the mind’’!. For 
St. Bonaventure, a “‘word”’ is an expressed and expressive likeness 
conceived by the knowing mind when it reflects upon itself or 
upon another object?. In the consideration of speech, then, we 
must first posit an intelligence which, in taking possession of an 
object to apprehend its nature, “‘conceives’”’ the representation 
of the object. Since the image conceived is a likeness of the object, 
we may say that all knowledge is an assimilation’. The resemblance 
conceived in the mind is the word*. Whether the intelligence 
conceives a likeness of itself or of some other object, whether it 
expresses its concept interiorly or exteriorly makes little difference; 
it is the resemblance expressed by the thought that constitutes 
the word and when we give expression of the thought to others, 
we are simply conferring upon the image in the mind an outward 
form, which is called the spoken word. 

Intellect, then, is a generative power. The intellect of man 
generates thoughts. These thoughts, when expressed, are called 
“words”. God’s intellect is not distinct from His Essence. His 
Thought, embracing from all eternity the fullest knowledge of 
His infinite self, generated what Sacred Scripture calls “the Word’, 
or His eternal Son‘. ““‘The depths were not as yet and I was already 
conceived” (Prov. 8:24). From all eternity, then, Christ knew 


1 Aristotle, I Periherm., c. I. 

2 ““Verbum autem non est aliud quam similitudo expressa et ex- 
pressiva, concepta vi spiritus intelligentis, secundum quod se vel aliud 
ituetur.”’ J Sent, 27,-2,-2,; couch’ tak’ paso: 

3 ‘Mens autem concipit intelligendo, et intelligendo aliud concipit 
simile alii, intelligendo se, concipit simile sibi, quia intelligentia assimi- 
latur- intellecto:”: \J.Sent., 27, 2,17, "Conch, 4.1L, ip. 462: 

4 “Mens igitur dicendo se apud se concipit per omnia simile sibi; et 
hoc est verbum conceptum.”’ Jbid. 

5 ‘“Loqui ad se nihil aliud est quam aliquid mente concipere... 
Alio modo dicere ad alteryum est conceptum mentis exprimere; et huic 
dicere respondet verbum prolatum.” /bzd. 

6 “Nam sicut Filius per modum naturae procedit per omnia Patri 
similis, sic verbum intellectus a mente procedit per modum naturae per 
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Himself to be God, the possessor of true divinity. He is Himself 
the Word, the Wisdom, the Son, the Light, the Life and the Beauty 
in the Godhead. As the Wisdom of the Father He was the Book 
of Life, in Whom already existed the pattern of all God’s creation 
and of His communications with His creatures in their boundless 
abundance and manifold beauty, and according to this Pattern, 
the Father created all things’. 

The second Person of the Blessed Trinity is called the ‘“‘Word”’ 
by comparison with the intellectual word of man. What is called by 
philosophers ‘‘the word” is not the “word” pronounced outwardly, 
nor the word clothed in language in our mind before we pronounce 
it, but the very thought conceived by the intellect. The word 
in us comes from the soul: it remains in the soul; still it is something 
distinct from the soul; it is an image begotten by the soul. The 
Word of God comes from the Father. The Father, seeing Himself, 
begets not a mere idea nor a mere image, but another Person, a 
substantial image of Himself, distinct in Person, one in substance. 
The Word remained in the Father, not locatively, because God 
is not a body, nor circumscribed by space, but spiritually, because 
God is a Spirit. As the inner word of the mind takes the form of the 
voice that it may be known to other intelligences, and still does 
not depart from the mind of the person conceiving it, so did the 
Eternal Word, that He might be known by mortal man, assume 
flesh and ‘“‘the Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us’’ and 
yet He remained in the bosom of the Father®. 

St. Bonaventure then compares the qualities of congruitas, 
veritas et ornatus in the human word and in a virtuous life. As 


omnia ei simile et aequale; unde dicitur mentis conceptus.” I Sent., 27, 
2, 4, t.I, p. 490. “‘Aeternaliter manativum, quia aeternaliter manat 
Verbum de Patre, sicut verbum nostrum nascitur de mente. Cum autem 
mens se intelligit, sui ipsius speciem in se gignit; et si aeterno se in- 
telligeret, ab aeterno suam speciem generaret. Idem enim est species, 
quae de mente gignitur et verbum quod de mente nascitur. Quia ergo 
nunquam fuit Deus, quin se intelligeret; nunquam fuit Deus, quin 
Verbum diceret, nunquam fuit Pater, quin Filium generaret.”’ Sermones 
de Tempore, In Nativitate Domini, Sermo II, t. IX, p. 107. 

7 “Et quia in ipso vis conceptiva concipit similitudinem, omnia 
circumplectentem sub intuitu uno sive aspectu, concipit sive generat 
unum Verbum quod est similitudo Patris imitativa et similitudo rerum 
exemplativa et similitudo operativa; et ita tenet quasi medium, et 
dicitur Pater operari per Verbum; et ulterius ipsi Verbo attribuitur, 
quod sit Dei virtus et Deo sapientia.”’ [ Sent., 27, 2, 2, concl., t. I, p. 485. 

8 “Tertio nota, quod verbum assumendo voces, ita exit in publicum, 
quod non relinquit suum mentale domicilium; sic Christus venit in 
carnem, quod non relinquit suum fontale principium: Joannis decimo 
quarto: Non creditis, quia ego in Patre, et Pater in me est.’’ Serymones 
de Tempore, In Nativitate Domini, Sermo II, t. IX, p. 107. Cf. supra 
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speech should possess three essential qualities — propriety, truth, 
and ornament, so should our exterior acts be regulated by modesty, 
rendered beautiful by purity of heart!®, and adorned by purity 
of intention". 

Since man has God for efficient, formal or exemplary, and 
final cause, he must have ingrained within his very being and 
will a certain modus, species, et ordo which show his relation to 
God as causa efficiens, exemplaris, et finalis!, These three terms — 
modus, species et ordo, which form the corner-stone of St. Bona- 
venture’s ethics!®, are equivalent to unum (modus), verum (spe- 
cies), bonum (ordo)'*, Though man was made to perform all his 
actions in God, like God and for God according to an innate sense 
of measure, form, and order!, the human will, weakened by the 
fall, may fail to act propter Deum so that it may act propter se, 
thus destroying the proper modus, species et ordo, and this is sin}6. 


9 “Let your modesty be known to all men: the Lord is nigh” 
(Phil. 4:5). 

10 ‘‘He that loveth cleanness of heart, for the grace of his lips shall 
have the king for his friend’’ (Prov. 22:11). 

11 ‘The light of thy body is thy eye. If thy eye be simple, thy 
whole body will be lightsome”’ (Matt. 6:22). 

12 “Et ideo est tertius modus dicendi praedictis rationabilior, 
quod modus, species et ordo considerantur in eadem re secundum 
diversas comparationes sive relationes ad idem. Attenduntur enim in 
unaquaque creatura, secundum quod ipsa est vestigium Creatoris; quod 
quidem vestigium consistit in comparatione creaturae ad Creatorem 
secundum triplex genus causae, sicut in primo libro dictum fuit, ita 
quod modus attenditur secundum comparationem creaturae ad Crea- 
torem in ratione causae efficientis, species in ratione causae exemplaris, 
et ordo in ratione causae finalis.’’ II Sent., 35, 2, 1, concl., t. Il, p. 829. 
“Quod et fecit, cum creaturam finxit, qui dedit esse, vivere, intelligere, 
et velle; quae quidem, quia a summo bono fuit secundum triplicis 
causae habitudinem; oportuit, quod haberet in sua substantia et 
voluntas modum, speciem et ordinem.”’ Brevil. 3. 1, t. V, p. 231. 

13 On this question, consult JI Sent., 35, 2, 1, t. Il, pp. 828-830. 
Cf. August., IV de Gen. ad lit., c. 3, n. 7; de Natura bont, c. 3; ht. Magisiri, 
c.4. Cf. Fr. Nolkensmeier, Eihische Grundfragen bei Bonaventura, 
passim. 

14 ‘‘Nec ens per se cognosci potest, nisi cognoscatur cum suis 
condicionibus, quae sunt: unum, verum, bonum.”’ Itimer., c. 3, N. 3, 
t. V, p. 304 a. “Ad illud vero quod obiicitur, quod modo, speciei et 
ordini respondent unitas, veritas et bonitas, dicendum est, quod verum 
est, prout in illis tribus consideratur generalis ratio vestigit; prout autem 
in ipsis attenditur corruptio mali culpae, quae consistit circa voluntatem, 
haec tria habent considerari in bono, secundum quod bonum est, sicut 
in praecendenti problemate patuit.” JI Sent., 35, 2, 2, concl., t. I, 

722% 
i 15 ‘‘Nata ergo fuit agere omnia opera sua a Deo et secundum Deum 
et propter Deum, et hoc secundum modum, speciem et ordinem sibi 
qnsitimns. 2 Deut S11," t, Nal Dozens 

16 “Et hoc est peccatum, quod est modi, speciei et ordinis corrup- 
tivum.” Ibid. 
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“Where a man falls, there must he lie, unless someone comes to 
raise him up!’.”” Sinful man, entangled in a world of sense cannot 
come to the contemplation of his own soul and of the Eternal Truth 
within him without the intervention of Truth itself!8. Becoming 
Incarnate, the Divine Word translates into human actions in 
language accessible to our minds the perfection of the Father, 
whose image we are to become by the practice of Christian virtue. 

“Our exterior,” says St. Bonaventure, “‘should be modest and 
reserved.” “Let your modesty be known to all men” (Phil. 4:5). 
The modest man knows neither excess nor defect!®. By this gift 
of the Holy Ghost, all his actions, movements, gestures, dress, 
and manner are ordered in accordance with the demands of 
decency, moral integrity, and regular observance so that he will 
be of the number of those of whom the Apostle speaks: “But 
let all things be done decently and according to order’ (I Cor. 
14:40)2°. This restraint and penance tend to develop the spiritual 
man and free him from the bonds of sensuality*!, thus restoring 
the original modus of the soul. 

Purity of heart restores the original species of the soul. “‘O, how 
beautiful is the chaste generation with glory” (Wis. 4:1). Modesty 
should order not only our words and deeds but also our hearts 
and affections. Purity of heart wins the divine grace and friendship 
as it is written in the Book of Proverbs: ‘‘He that loveth cleanness 
of heart, for the grace of his lips shall have the king for his friend” 
(22:11). Where there is purity of heart, there is purity of speech 
and there, too, is the grace and friendship of God which preserves 
man from the slavery of sin and the loss of his soul?*. ““Blessed 


17 “Ubi quis cediderit, necesse habet ibidem recumbere, nisi 
apponat quis et adiiciat ut resurgat.” Itiner., 4, 2, t. V, p. 306. 

18 Ibid. 

19 ‘“‘“Modestia, secundum Augustinum, libro de Beata Vita, dicta 
est a modo, in quo nec plus nec minus est;’ unde qui nec est superfluus 
neque diminutus vir est modestus.” Opusc. XVII Sermo super reg. 
Fratrum Minorum, t. VIII, p. 440. 

20 “‘Super illud ad Galatas quinto: ‘Fructus spiritus est modestia,’ 
Glossa: Modestus est modestum animum servat et qui modum in dictis 
et factis servat.’’ Ibid. ‘‘Ad modestiam honestatis per regulationem, 
ordinationem et compositionem actuum, motuum, gestuum, vestimen- 
torum seu habituum, membrorum et sensuum, iuxta quod moralis 
honestas et regularis observantia id exposcit, ut merito sis de illorum 
numero, quibus Apostolus dicit: Omnia honeste et secundum ordinem 
fiant in vobis.” Opusc. VII, De Regimine Animae, n. 8, t. VIII, p. 130. 

21 “‘Quinta dispositio est arctitudo modestiae in utendis; nam illis 
solis datur gratia, qui restringunt concupiscentiam ... omnem fluxum 
concupiscentiae per modestiam refrenare.’’ Sermones de B. Virgine 
Marla Sermoys, ty LS; p.'681. 

22 ‘‘Nam cordis modestia et munditia principaliter impetrat 
divinam gratiam et amicitiam secundum quod scribitur Proverbiorum 
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are the clean of heart for they shall see God.’’ Faith reaches an 
extraordinary degree of intensity in souls that have soared above 
the emotions and passions that disturb mankind. Purified from 
all earthly tastes and desires, their contemplation of God is not 
blurred or dimmed in this valley of tears, for even here below 
when the sight of the intellect is purified by the gift of understand- 
ing, God can, in a certain sense, be seen?%. 

The ordo of our exterior actions should be regulated by purity 
of intention. By “intention’’ we mean the direction of a faculty 
towards an object wherein it wishes to rest?4. Such an act implies 
a knowledge of the object, the turning of the will towards it, 
and the happiness which comes with the satisfaction of the desire. 
The term “‘intention’’, then, represents a conjoint act of the 
reason and the will?. We may define it as an act of the will eliciting, 
freely commanding and moving, directed by reason to an end. 
An intention is right only when it has as its object God, the Supreme 
Good, to Whose honor and glory allthings are to be referred”®. 
But before we can make God the end of our lives we must know 
that He exists and we must know Him not only as the Author 
of nature but as Sacred Scripture has revealed Him to us, that is, 
by faith. The will possesses rectitude only when it loves God for 
His own sake and above all things and this is through charity. 
The intention, then, must be directed by faith and charity: faith 
brightening the eye of the understanding, charity guiding the 
step of the will?’. 


vigesimo secundo: ‘Qui diligit cordis munditiam propter gratiam 
labiorum suorum habebit amicum regem,’ quasi dicat: ubi est munditia 
cordis ibi est munditia oris. Et haec munditia ubi est subsequitur gratia 
et amicitia divina quae liberant hominem a servitute peccati et damna- 
tione aeterna et praesenti infamia.’’ Sevmones de B. Virgine Maria, 
Sermo 5, t, LX, p.i681. 

23 ‘““Quoniam autem status im optimo est vel limpidam cognitionem, 
vel per tranquilla, affectionem; hinc est, quod sunt duae ultimae beati- 
tudines, scilicet munditia cordis ad Deum videndum et pax mentis ad 
perfecte fruendum..”’ Brevil:, V, 6. t. V, p. 259. 

24 “Cum enim dico iniendo in hoc, intendere dicit conversionem 
potentiae ad aliquid tanquam ad finem ultimum, quem intendit assequi 
et‘ cm vult copulan’’ J1\Se7t,57 382.328 comcl. tifl;) pi sea: 

25 “Sic implicat duarum potentiarum actus coniunctos ad unum 
perficiendum, quod non posset facere actus unius actu alterius.’’ Ibid. 

26 “‘Rursus, sine cognitione summi Boni non potest esse recta 
intentio — hoc solum fit recta intentione nullus actus virtutis recte ince- 
dit.” £1 T Sent. 23.11, conclyt ii lie: 471. Ouia vero nbonmio) miner 
similitudinem natus est in Deum immediate tendere, ideo omnes crea- 
turae irrationales ad ipsum ordinantur, ut mediante ipso in finem 
ultimum perducantur.”’ II Sent., 15, 2, 1, concl., t. II, p. 383 a. 

27 “Et quantum ad haec duo intentio dirigi habet fide et caritate: 
fide clarificante oculum intellectus, et caritate rectificante pedem 
atfectusy, :J7Sent.jic8, 27 2) tell, pase}: 
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In the harmonious blending of these three characteristics, an 
upright intention, a pure heart, and an unassuming exterior, 
St. Bonaventure finds the pattern of a Christian life. 

The Seraphic Doctor then passes on to the purpose of speech: 
namely, to express a thought, to teach, and to persuade — a 
threefold purpose for the attainment of which there is need of 
union of the soul with God. 

St. Augustine says that nullus potest aliquid addiscere, mst 
Deus doceat. This statement, as St. Bonaventure explains?®, does 
not imply that all knowledge is infused knowledge but that the 
created light, reason, can function only by the aid of the Un- 
created Light which illumines every man who comes into the 
world. It is Christ who is said to dwell in the inner man; He is 
the immutable Power and the eternal Wisdom of God Who 
teaches every rational soul?®. Man may use words as symbols 
for the expression of his thoughts, but teaching is the work of the 
incorruptible Truth Himself who is the one true, the one internal 
Teacher®°. Hence St. Augustine says that ‘He that teacheth hearts 
hath His chair in heaven’’!. He alone can teach the truth who 
has the truth within him. God is the Source of knowledge, the 
Fountain of Wisdom, the Way, the Truth, and the Life®. “‘In Him 
was life and the life was the light of men” (Jn. 1:4). “That was 
the true light which enlighteneth every man that cometh into this 
world” (Jn. 1:9). He came into the world that He might publish 
the truth®? as He Himself has said: ‘‘For this was I born, and for 
this came I into the world, that I should give testimony of the 
truth” (Jn. 18:37). We are divinely begotten by grace. Christ is 


28 “Hoc enim non dicitur, quia omnis cognitio sit infusa, sed quia 
lumen creatum non potest perficere operationem suam absque coopera- 
tione luminis imereatt, per quod illuminatur omnis homo, qui venit in 
hunc mundum.” IT Sent., e028 ou conciast. [ly pi6oe; 

29 Cf. St. Augustine ‘de Magistro, Libr. IeiGiih Bs th 33s done, Pi. 
t.37 270200; 

30 St. Augustine, Contva Epistolam Manichaet, c. 36, n. 41, Migne, 
AZ, 202, 

31 “Et constat secundum Augustinum et alios Sanctos, quod 
‘Christus habens cathedram in caelo docet interius’; nec aliquo modo 
aliqua veritas sciri potest nisi per illam veritatem. Nam idem est prin- 
cipium essendi et cognoscendi. Si enim scibile in quantum scibile per 
veritatem immutabilem, inconcussam, incoangustatam.”’ In Hexaém., 
LI SALON, eps 330: 

By “Unus est magister vester, Christus,’ Matthei vigesimo tertio. 
In verbo isto declaratur, quod est fontale principium illuminationis 
cognoscitivae, Christus videlicet,... ipse est, qui est origo omnis 
sapientiae .. . ‘Ipse enim est vza, veritas et vita,’ Joannis decimo quarto.”’ 
Sermo IV, Christus unus omnium magister, 1, t. V, p. 567. 

33 ‘‘Necessarium, est, ut ille solus scire faciat, pau veritatem novit 
et habet in se veritatem.” In Hexdém:,. 12.5. Vip aae5. 
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within every human soul shedding His divine light upon the 
darkness of our minds*4. If we are to know God, God Himself 
must be present in the soul as really as the idea of a thing we 
understand is in the mind. The only adequate idea or image of 
God, equal to the Godhead Himself in all things, is the Word of 
God, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity Who, as St. Paul 
says, “is the brightness of His glory and the figure of His sub- 
stance’ (Hebr 1:3). This word is the eternal revelation of the 
splendors of the Divinity, the “‘light in which we shall see light’’. 
He is the light of divine Wisdom by which the soul penetrates 
the mysteries of faith®® and, under the influence of grace and the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, especially the gifts of understanding 
and wisdom, finds rest in the possession of truth and peace in the 
love of the Sovereign Good**. In this state the soul experiences 
in the highest degree the ecstasies of love which are the result 
of close union of the soul with God?’, 

Behold how the wisdom of God lies hidden in rational philo- 
sophy. The outward expression of the mental concept is a figure 
of the Word Eternal become Incarnate, the Source of truth Who 
by His grace enlightens man and brings him back to the Father. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


By the same method of reasoning, that is, by the analogy of 
proportion, does St. Bonaventure find the wisdom of God hidden 
in natural philosophy, a branch of science which is concerned 
principally with formal causes as they exist in matter, in the 
mind, and in the Divine Wisdom. Considering these formal 
principles in the order of their philosophical arrangement, we find 
the intellectual or abstract forms intermediary, as it were, between 
the seminal and the ideal forms!. The innumerable material sub- 


34 ‘‘Nam illa veritas simpliciter incommutabilis perspicue videri 
non potest nisi ab illis qui intrare possunt ad intimum silentium mentis.”’ 
De Scientia Christi, Q. IV, 23-26, t. V, p. 27. “Ipse enim intimus est 
omni animae et suis specibus clarissimis refulget super species intellectus 
nostri tenebrosas.”” In Hexaém., 12, 5, t. V, p. 385. 

35 “‘Lux scilicet divinae sapientiae, quae Christus est... Sine hac 
luce nemo potest sacramenta fidei penetrare.’’ Sermo IV, Christus unus 
omnium magister, t. V, p. 568. 

36° Brevil., 5.5, t.. Vy p.258. 

37 ‘‘Sed cognitio viae multos habet gradus. Cognoscitur enim Deus 
in vestigio, cognoscitur et in effectu gratiae, cognoscitur etiam per 
intimam unionem Dei et animae, iuxta quod dicit Apostolus: ‘Qui 
adhaeret Deo unus spiritus est.’ Et haec est cognitio excellentissima, 
quam docet Dionysius, quae quidem est in ecstatico amore et elevat 
supra cognitionem fidei secundum statum communem.”’ ITI Sent., 24, 4, 
goed EP To ae # te 

1 “Certum est, quod notitia veritatis rerum triformis est, secundum 
quod sunt formae concretae, formae abstractae, et formae separatae. 
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stances of nature are the result of the development of certain 
active forces or seminal principles with which God from the very 
beginning endowed matter. Wherever these forms are present 
they engender other forms?. Intellectual forms, likewise, conceive 
or engender the inner word of the mind in the thought in which 
they appear’. “If such productivity,’ says St. Bonaventure, 
“characterizes the creature, with greater reason should we expect 
to find it in the Creator,’ in Whom exist the ideal principles of all 
things‘. Thus, the mind of God, knowing Himself from all eternity, 
expressed within Himself by a wholly internal act the Son or the 
Eternal Word, the perfect reproduction of Himself, for which 
reason St. Augustine calls Him the avs omnipotentis Det®. By Him 
were all things made®. The act by which the Father thinks Him- 
self, knows Himself, and expresses Himself, would not be an 
integral image of Himself if it did not represent, not only the 
infinite being of God, but also all the possibilities which are con- 
tained in Him virtually. So the Word is both the representation 
of God and the model, the Exemplar of all things as well’. 
Take another argument of the same kind, says St. Bonaventure: 
_ The highest possible degree of perfection in the universe cannot be 
attained if the appetite for the form which works upon matter 
does not result in the union of the rational soul with the material 
body; in no other way can the desire of matter for its ultimate 
form be satisfied. Some may object that the soul, already composed 
of matter and form, and therefore a complete substance, cannot 
come into another composition with the body. Although the 
rational soul is composed of matter and form, explains St. Bona- 
venture, nevertheless, it has the desire to complete the corporeal 
nature, just as the organic body is composed of matter and form 


Formas concretas considerat physicus, formas abstractas metaphysicus 
et formas separatas mathematicus.”’ De Donis S.S., 4, 9, t. V, p. 475. 
Cf. supra pp. 26, 87. 

2 Cf. supra pp.’50, 51. 

3 “Verbum dicitur vel generatur, quando mente similitudo vel 
imago alicuius cognoscibilis concipitur; et verbum illud respicit, quod 
respicit similitude concepta.” I Sent., 27, 2, 2, t. V, p. 485. 

4 “Dicendum quod generatio ponenda est in divina esse. Et huius 
ratio potissima est, ut credo, quia omnia natura est communicabilis.”’ 
Wedel fou Leth, p.yroti as 

5 “Tanquam verbum perfectum, cui non desit aliquid, et ars quae- 
dam omnipotentis atque sapientis Dei, plena omnium rationum viven- 
tium incommutabilium; et omnes unum in ea, sicut ipsa unum, de uno, 
Cum, que, nnum..2 VI. dew yinitate,ic. 10, n. 11, Migne, Pod. tu42..037: 

6 ““Verbum est omnia originans, quia per ipsum omnia fecit.”’ 
In Ascens. Dom., sermo 1, t. IX, p. 316 a. ““Exivit (Christus) a Patre ut 
Verbum universa principians, quia est fontalissima virtus.” J[bid., 

SBE5. 
, FIN evaem,. Ls 13,08 V MD. 332 
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and, nevertheless, has the desire to receive the soul. In this way 
the theory of the plurality of forms explains the composition 
of man, and in no way hinders the union of the soul with the 
body§8. 

So, too, continues the Seraphic Doctor, would the highest 
perfection be lacking in the universe if the nature which contains 
the seminal principles, the nature which contains the intellectual 
principles, and the nature which contains the ideal principles 
were not united in one single person and this is what took place 
in the Incarnation of the Son of God. “I am alpha and omega, 
the beginning and the end, saith the Lord God, who is and who 
was, and who is to come, the Almighty” (Apoc. 1:8). Thus all 
natural philosophy bespeaks the Word of God begotten in the 
beginning before all time but become Incarnate in the fulness of 
time. What more wise and fitting than that for the perfection of 
the universe there should be a union of the beginning and the end 
namely, the Word of God, the Principium of all things, withman, 
the last of creation. What more benevolent than that God to save a 
servant should take the form of a servant? ? Just as the first man, the 
ornament of the material world, was made on the sixth day, so it was 
fitting that the Second Man, Christ, the perfection of the redeemed 
world Who united in Himself the first and the last, namely, God 
and clay, should come toward the end of time which St. Bona- 
venture calls the time of grace or the New Testament —- an age 
suited for the exercise of wisdom and the transition from a state 
of turmoil to peace!®. And that He might be known, loved, and 
imitated by man who was flesh, the Verbum caro factum est that 
through Him man might be brought back to God. 

In the consideration of the effect of causality, St. Bonaventure 
sees the pattern of a Christian life. In the natural order, generation 
by seminal causes takes place in generative and corruptible matter 
by the beneficent light of the heavenly bodies. The sun placed 
high in the heavens gives light to the moon and the stars and by 
its life-giving heat makes the plants, seeds, and trees live and 


8 dd SENT IG 8, jGo2.ad. 0, cali Poais: 

9 “Et hoc non poterat fieri nisi per Deum in forma servi.” Brevil., 
An SECT Vs peeeae 

1o “‘Sic secundus homo, totius mundi reparati complementum, 
in quo primum principium coniungitur cum ultimo, scilicet ‘Deus cum 
limo’ fieret in fine temporum, hoc est in sexta aetate, quae est aetas 
apta exercitium sapientiae et ad enervationem concupiscentiae et ad 
transitum a statu turbinis ad quietem;’’ Brevil., 4. 4, t. V, p. 245 4. 
Ci. In Hexaém. XXVI. 11, t.iV,/p-4o5. 

1z “‘Ideo ad eripiendum hominem de hoc statu “Verbum caro 
factum est’’, ut ab homine, qui caro erat, et cognosci posset et amari 
et imitari ac per hoc et homo Deum cognoscens et imitans remediaretur 
a morbo peccati.” Brevil., 4. 1, t. V, p. 241. 
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blossom; its power extends even beneath the earth where it 
produces all kinds of metals!?. ““By reason of the pressure, move- 
ment, and union of elements caused by their power and heat,”’ 
says St. Bonaventure!’, “‘the heavenly bodies aid in the production 
of minerals, vegetables, animals, and the human body.” By 
combining contraries in a very unequal proportion, they concur 
in the formation of minerals; in less unequal proportion, in the 
formation of vegetables; in nearly equal proportion, in the for- 
mation of animals; in equal proportion in the formation of the 
human body which is suited for the most noble form, the rational 
soul, by which man lives, feels, and thinks and by which he may, 
after the manner of the circle, be brought back to his Beginning 
in Whom he finds his peace and joy!*. This union of the soul with 
the body that it informs takes place by an influence from above, 
thus recalling to mind the influence of God’s grace descending 
upon the soul to give it lifel®. As light assimilates the forms 
which it penetrates, so does the knowledge of God that divine 
illumination sheds upon the soul render it perfect!®, The Incarnate 
Word, the Son of God made man, is to become the Author of our 
divine generation. He is the light of the soul!? Who by His grace 
awakens the seminal principles of the virtues still dormant in it 
and enables them to bear their fruits. As the sun, the chief of the 
luminaries, rules the whole day with continuous splendor; as the 
moon by reflected light rules the night; and as the stars, keeping 
their order and always turning in the orbit, adorn the heaven of 
heavens; so, too, the soul, if it is to perform living works, must 
receive from Christ the light of His infused grace!®, seek the 


12 “Per virtutem autem et calorem influunt ad productionem 
eorum quae ex elementis generantur.”’ Brevil., 2, 4, t. V, p. 221. “In- 
fluunt etiam quantum ad effectivam productionem rerum generabilium 
et corruptibilium, scilicet mineralium, vegetabilium, sensibilium et 
corporum humanorum.” [b7d. 

2 Lbid. Cialsoviiivers, 1,2) t.-V »-p.7300 

“Quasi ad modum circuli intelligibilis reducatur ad suum prin- 
cpium, in quo perficiatur et beatificetur.”” Brevil., loc. cit. 

“Quomodo enim actus verus reformationis et vivificationis erit 
in se nisi sit aliqua forma complens, a qua anima informetur ? 
Unde inter omnia corporalia maxime assimilatur gratiae Dei luminis 
intiventiay wy }Sent..26).2,-t. 11. p. 636, 

16 ‘‘Quemadmodum, cum per sensus corporum discimus corpora, 
fit eorum aliqua similitudo in animo nostro; ita cum Deum novimus, 
fit aliqua similitudo Dei; illa notitia Kut inferior est, quia in inferiore 
FAULT AMC a hey LEOCNL wis tL a ths ote Le 

PFA wIcuL ereo solus (Deus) eam Baer proprie illuminat, sic 
eam solus proprie vivificat.”” Dominica III Adventus, Sermo XIV, 
toa B® 

18 “Sicut sol transiens per duodecim signa dat vitam, sic sol sapien- 
talis, in nostrae mentis hemisphaerio radians et transiens, per has duo- 


10 St. Bonaventure, De Reductione 
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protection of the Virgin Mary, the Queen of heaven, who is “‘fair 
as the moon” (Cant. 6:10) and imitate the virtues of the saints 
who shine like stars in the firmament}?9. 

If we consider the medium of the union in formal causes, we 
shall see therein the union of the soul with God. Just as the plant 
can germinate and fructify only if air, heat, and rain penetrate 
the soil; just as the body receives life from the soul only by means 
of the moisture, warmth, and vital energy or breath of life?°, so 
can the soul be united with God only if it be bedewed with tears 
of compunction and filial love, spiritualized by contempt of the 
world, and enkindled with the desire of heaven and its Beloved 
Spouse. 

Sin is the paralysis of the soul*!; sanctifying grace is its life. As 
the natural life supposes the existence of faculties for acting, so, 
too, the supernatural life, which functions through sanctifying 
grace and the infused graces, the virtues of faith, hope and charity, 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost, and the beatitudes?*. It is the gift 
of knowledge which moistens the soul with tears of compunction. 
Scientia parit luctum*®. This gift tends to make us saints by con- 
forming our conduct to that of the Saviour, the model and mirror 
of justice**... ““He who says he lives in Him must walk as He 
has walked”’ (I Jn. 2:6). Seeing itself so far from the perfection of 
its Divine Model, the soul gives way to tears most pleasing to our 
Lord*>. The gift of piety, a disposition to serve God with tenderness 


decim partes virtutum ordinat vitam nostram; et quantumcumque 
homo habet alias scientias, nisi habeat virtutes, non habet vitam; 
sicut, quantumcumque habeas stellas, nisi habeas solem in duodecim 
signis, non habebis diem.” In Hexaém., VI. 19, t. V, p. 363. 

1g “‘Digne renovari debet interius in affectibus et exterius in sacris 
moribus et operibus, ut inveniantur in eo signa salvationis per con- 
formationem ad Christum solem et Matrem lunam et Apostolos stellas.”’ 
Sermones de Tempore, Dominica I Adv. Sermo XI, t. IX, p. 35. 

20 “Vide Alfredus Anglicus, De Motu Cordis, c.7: ‘Eo (calore) 
utens anima... cibum in humores, sanguinem in spiritum permutat.’’’ 
Opera Omnia, t. IV, p. 907, n. 9. t. II, p. 424, n. 3 contains a reference 
to Aristotle, De Longitudine et brevitate vitae, c. 3 (c. 5) where he says 
that the warm humidity there is the cause of life and augmented size. 
‘“Augmenti enim calida humiditas causa et vitae,’’ and to Avicenna, 
Canon. I, Fen. 1. doctr. 3. c. 1 where he says that warmth is conducive 
to life, moisture to growth. In doctr. 6, c. 3 he states that cold causes 
a kind of paralysis and death and checks all activity. 

1 ‘“Peccatum quod est paralysis spiritualis in mente.’’ Sevmones 
de Tempore, Dom. XVIII post Pentecosten, Sermo I, t. IX, p. 423. 

2o Drevilt, 5) 4,.t; V, De 250: 

23 De Donis S. SS A 22 CIV Ee pd 5, 

zs Epistola de Imitatione Christi, t. VIII, 499 seqq. 

“Qui veram habet scientiam et novit Deum et videt, se non 
aatystnelee recte nec perfecte, in continuo dolore est, quia videt, quod 
dissipentur eius affectus et cogitationes . . . Videt homo strages corporum, 
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and devotion, makes us love what the gift of knowledge makes 
us know, Christ the God-Man, the Model of perfection?®. From 
this gift flow a love of meditation on the life of Christ, particularly 
on His Passion®?’, and sentiments of compunction which reunite 
the soul to Christ Whom it has lost by sin?8, 

It is only after we have lived the life of Christ Crucified that we 
can rise with Christ, lift up our eyes, and detach ourselves from 
earthly things?®. “Therefore if you be risen with Christ, seek the 
things that are above, not the things that are upon the earth” 
(Col. 3:1). The gift of understanding, like an inspiration, a divine 
ray that sends its light on the supernatural truths and causes them 
to shine brightly, in a certain manner, from within, spiritualizes 
the soul by contempt of the world. “Raising its gaze above and 
beyond itself, seeking, as it were, the light of God’s countenance, 
the soul finally finds Him in His own reflected light. In contem- 
plation of the First and Highest Principle of all and of Jesus Christ, 
the Mediator of God and man, the soul experiences contact with 
spiritual things so sublime that any comparison with created 
things becomes impossible, and so deeply mysterious that all 
intellectual keenness is unavailing. By means of Jesus Christ, 
the Way, the Door, and the Ladder, the soul is swept up not 
only beyond the wonders of creation but out of its very self and 
above itself%®,”’ 

On the cross Christ taught us to despise the wisdom of the 
world, and, ascending into heaven, He taught us to seek the 
wisdom of God and to love the Fountain of life®!. It is only when 
the soul is enkindled with the desire of heaven and ardent love 
of God that it can attain to the mystic union**. In this state, the 
reasoning faculty ceases to function and the soul’s deep affection 


dolet multum. Qui igitur videt strages animarum, quomodo potest 
se abstinere a lacrymis? Dolor iste multum placet Deo.’”’ De Donis S. S., 
Wee 2 et pi.a7s.a, 

Beet Sel) 35,12. bt) ltl, p. 770:D. 

27 “Nullus scit quantum valet compassio Christi. Nihil est, quod 
tantum exstinguit tentationes et elationem, quam quod mens custo- 
diatur in compassione doloris Christi.” De Donis S. S., 6. 19, t. V, p. 487. 

28 “Et sicut Magdalena offendendo perdidit Deum; ita, quando 
ungebat pedes Christi et caput, invenit ipsum. Videte, quod quilibet 
vestrum habeat illud unguentum, ut pie afficiatur ad Deum et poeniteat 
eta peccato sibi caveat.’ De Donts’S. S.,..6,:21, t. V;.487. 

29 “Sublevandus est, et hoc supra omne sensibile, imaginabile et 
intelligibile.’” Opusc. I De Triplict Via, c.1. 3, t- VIII, p.7. 

B07 Fier. .7 0 2, tN, Pp: 312, 

31 ‘“‘Incruce docuit sapientiam mundi spernere, et in caelum vadens 
docuit sapientiam Dei appetere et fontem vitae diligere.’’ De Donis S. S., 
9.45.0: V, Ds 500; 

32 ‘‘Inflammandus est, et hoc ex conversione, affectionis super 
amorem Sponsi.”’ Opusc.I De Triplict Via, c.1. 3, t. VIII, p. 7. 
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is centered in God and transformed, as it were, into Him. ‘‘So 
mysterious and sublime is this experience, that he alone who 
has experienced it can understand it. No one receives it unless 
he desires it and this desire comes only to him whose whole being 
is inflamed with the fire of the Holy Ghost sent by Christ upon 
thesearthess 

Behold how the wisdom of God lies hidden in natural philo- 
sophy. As seminal causes introduced in matter engender other 
forms therein; as intellectual forms engender the word or internal 
speech in the thought in which they appear; so, too, do the ideal 
principles, which subsist in God, effect the begetting of the Son 
by the Father. Just as the rain, air, and warmth penetrate the 
soil and make the plant germinate and fructify, so does grace 
entering the soul awaken the seminal causes of the virtues lying 
dormant therein and enable them to bear their fruits*. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


In the consideration of moral philosophy which deals with 
rectitude or general justice!, St. Bonaventure likewise discovers 
the hidden meaning of Sacred Scripture. The first definition of 
“right”’ is borrowed from Plato: “That is right or straight the 
middle of which is not out of line with its extreme points?.’’ God 
is perfect rectitude, the Beginning and End of all things. There 
must be in Him, then, an intermediary of His own nature so that 
there may be one Person who produces, another Who is produced, 
and an intermediary who both produces and is produced’. “By 
the Father is the Son begotten; by Both is the Holy Spirit breath- 
ed forth. Yet the Holy Ghost is ever with the Father and the Son 
and never abandons either*.”’ Thus, the Son is an intermediary, 
as it were, between the Father and the Holy Ghost. 


BST AIINEV a TAs ON peek es 
34 “Quod autem seminaria virtutum quantum ad habitus sub- 
stratos sint plantata in natura mentis rationalis, expresse potest haberi 


ab Augustino in multis locis, et a Bernardo . . . et in aliis locis plurimis.”’ 
TTT Sete) 23302, 5. ad", tll p..500 DL CL aisolld. Senin. 3 serie. 
Do722 At: 


1 St. Anselm defines ‘“‘justice’’ as rectitude of the will. ‘‘Sciendum 
quoque est quia justitia non potest esse nisi in voluntate, si justitia est 
rectitudo voluntatis propter se servata.’”’ De Conceptu Virginali et 
Originali Peccato, c. 3, Migne, P. L., t. 158, 435. 

2 “Plato in Parmen. says: ‘Rectum vero illud, cuius medium 
extremis utrisque e regione est.’”” Cf. II Sent., t. II, p. 4, editors’ foot- 
note II. 

3 “‘Istud est medium personarum necessario: quia, si persona est 
quae producit et non producitur, et persona, quae producitur et non 
producit, necessario est media quae producitur et producit. Haec est 
ergo veritas sola mente perceptibilis.” In Hexaém., I. 14, t. V, p. 332. 

4 “Quia Filius missus est a Patre, et Spiritus Sanctus ab utroque, 
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In any substance, the origin is the principle; the exemplar, 
the medium; and the final cause, the end. In God, the Father is 
the Principle; the Holy Ghost, the End; the Son, the Medium, for 
He is the Eternal Word, the Exemplar by means of Whom the 
Father expressed all things and brought all things into being. 
Hence this Medium is Truth, the only Truth by which any truth 
can be known®. An intermediary is necessary, says St. Bona- 
venture, in the going forth and in the return of things; in the 
going forth, as Exemplar, it influences the one producing; in the 
return, as the Book of Life, it influences the one returning’. As 
creatures went forth from God by the Word of God, so for a 
perfect return, it was necessary that the Mediator between God and 
man be not only God but also man so that He might lead man 
back to God. ‘‘For there is one God, and one mediator of God and 
man, the man Christ Jesus” (I Tim 2:5). No one is more fitted 
to be a medium than a person who produces and is produced, 
that is the central one of the Three Persons; no one is better fitted 
to bring man back to the knowledge of God than the Word by 
which the Father expressed Himself; no one is better fitted to 
restore the divine conformity than He who is the image of God; 
no one is better fitted to restore man to the sonship of God than 
God’s own natural Son. Consequently, no one is better fitted to 
become the son of man than the Son of God Himself’. In the 
Incarnation, the First Principle of all things was united to the 
last of creation; the human was joined with the divine; man born 
in the fulness of time, of a Virgin, was linked with the Eternal?. 
By taking flesh and dwelling among us, Christ has become the 


qui tamen semper est cum eis et nunquam recedit ab eis.’’ Itiner., 6. 6 
eV} Ps era. 

5 “Unde illud medium veritas est;... nec aliquo modo aliqua 
veritas SCiri Boles’, nisi per illam veritatem.” In H. Exaem., bs 13,\t..V, 
Pp. 331. 

6 “‘Necesse at etiam ponere medium in egressu et vegvessu rerum.’ 
De Reduc. art. ad Theol., n. 23, t. V, p. 325. Cf. supra p. 38. 

fet Weus), est igitur libey vitae respectu rerum ut vedeuntium; 
exemplar, ut exeuntium.” Brevil., I. 8, t. V, p. 216. “Ratio respicit 
finem, idea formam, exemplar efficientem, sapientia cognitionem, 
sicut ars operationem. Unde in quantum efficiens, scit, qualiter debeat 
-operari; secundum dicitur sapiens; in quantum vero potest operari, 
cum vult, dicitur artifex.’’ Alexander of Hales, Summa Theologica, 
Dilou235 45h, Da250- 

SAC per hoc nullum magis decet fieri filium hominis quam ipsum 
RE WEie Bnet «14. 22) t. Vin Dee >. 

“Quod in ipso principium primum, iunctum est cum postremo, 
inn cum homine sexto die formato, aeternum iunctum est cum homine 
temporal, in plenitudine temporum de Virgine nato.” Itiner., 6. 5, 
t. V, p. 311. ““Corporali tamen et longinquae communicat mediate quia 
lex divinitatis haec est, ut infima per media reducantur ad summa. 
BvrEvu., 2, 9. VY Dp. 226, 
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Center of heaven and earth. He is the Mediator by which the soul 
may be united to God in this life and the source of eternal happiness 
in heaven!®, 

In another sense, says St. Bonaventure, that is called “right” 
which is conformed to rule, and here we have the basis of a virtuous 
life. ““Be not conformed to this world,’ says Sacred Scripture, 
“but be reformed in the newness of your mind: that you may 
prove what is the good, the acceptable and the perfect will of 
God#!.”” Since perfect rectitude requires conformity to the will 
of God which is rectissima, it was necessary that the divine will 
be made known to man!™, And since there is one degree of rectitude 
required for salvation and another required for perfection, God 
gave a threefold sign of His divine will in His commandments, 
prohibitions, and counsels}, 

The commandments of God, the first and immutable law of all 
justice, regulate our dealings with the Creator and with the 
creature, for which reason they were engraved on two tablets 
of stone®, On the first tablet are contained the commandments 
ordering our relations with God. The Uncreated Being, the Source, 
the exemplary and final cause of all things, possesses power, 
wisdom, and goodness — three perfections characteristic of the 
three Persons of the Blessed Trinity: power, of the Father; 
wisdom, of the Son; goodness, of the Holy Ghost. The sovereign 
majesty of the Father must be humbly adored; the sovereign 
truth of the Son must be firmly believed; the sovereign goodness 
of the Holy Ghost must be sincerely loved. And if we are to do 
these things according to the eternal will of God, it was necessary 
that there be on the first tablet three commandments correspond- 


10 “‘Incipiendum est a medio, quod est Christus... Unde ab illo 
incipiendum necessario, si quis vult venire ad sapientiam christianam.”’ 
In Hexaém., I, to, t. V, p. 330. ‘““Agnus Dei in media aquarum est 
Filius Dei, Filius dico, qui est media persona a qua omnis beatitudo.”’ 
in Hevaent.wl}. 30, tV, Dia35, 

Tl, ROM. 12.2. 

2 “Etquiarectissima est, nullus potest esse rectus, nisi conformetur 
ei; nullus autem potest ei conformari, nisi voluntas illa innotescat sibi: 
oportuit ergo voluntatem divinam ut regulam rectitudinis notificari 
nobis.’ Brevel.. 1-9, t. V,-p.213. 

13 “Rectitudo autem quaedam esse necessitatis, et haec est in faciendo 
bonum necessarium et declinando malum; quaedam est perfectionis, 
et haec est in supererogando ultra debitum; et secundum hoc innotescit 
nobis per triplex signum, scilicet praeceptionem, prohibitionem et con- 
silium.” Ibid. 

14 “Et quoniam perfectio vitae in duobus consistit, videlicet in 
multitudine habituum gratuitorum et in impletione divinorum man- 
datorum.” Li Sent., d223; tilly p. “ood, 

15 “Secundum quod anima rationalis habet ordinari ad Creatorem 
et ad creaturam, secundum hoc est “We tabula, in qua lex Dei est 
scripta.”’ De decem praeceptis, 5. 2, t. V, p. 523. 
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ing to the humble adoration, faith, and charity which we owe to 
God!*, In conformity with this image of the Blessed Trinity, a 
threefold ray descends upon the human mind enlightening man 
as to the sentiments which he should entertain towards his neighbor 
in as much as he is the likeness of the three Divine Persons!’. 
The positive law of God is a reflection of the wisdom, truth, and 
goodness of God, the ordo vivendi. The order of our life is right 
when it is in accordance with this higher order which directs it}8, 
with the law engraven in the mind, and with the written law of 
the decalogue which is nothing else than a copy of the eternal 
law. “If thou wilt enter eternal life, keep the commandments” 
(Matt. 19:17), says our Lord, and this is the rectitudo necessitatis. 
There is likewise a rectitudo perfectionis to which our Lord invites 
souls when He says: “If anyone wishes to come after me, let him 
deny himself, take up his cross and follow me.” Christ, the model 
of perfection, has performed deeds which only the perfect can 
imitate; they are the works of counsel or of supererogation!®, 
the evangelical virtues of poverty, chastity, and obedience which 
characterize the religious state?®, According to the Seraphic 
Doctor, charity is the root and bond of perfection. But charity 
has three degrees: the first consists in the observance of the 
commandments; the second, in the practice of the counsels; the 
third, in the enjoyment of eternal delight. If we follow the rule 
which God has given us, we shall attain our end, eternal happiness, 
for this is the essence of all perfection, the conformity of the 
human will with the divine??. 


16 “In prima, dico, tabula continentur mandata ordinantia nos 
ad Deum; Deus autem est Trinitas, Pater, et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus. 
Patri attribuitur maiestas, Filio veritas, et Spiritui Sancto bontias. In 
Patre est summa maiesias humiliter adoranda; in Filio est summa 
veritas fideliter asserenda; in Spiritu Sancto est summa bonitas sincere 
amanda. Sed si ista tria ex aeterna ordinatione debemus facere, tunc 
necesse est, in prima tabula esse tria mandata secundum ista tria 
appropriata tribus personis divinis.”’ I[bid., 1, 22, t. V, p. 5104. 

17 ‘‘Descendit de caelis triplex radius in mentem secundum tria 
mandata primae tabulae.’”’ In Hexaém., 21, 8, t. V, p. 432b. “Haec 
tria ille sol imprimit in supremam partem animae.”’ Ibid. 

18 “Alio modo dicitur rectum quod dirigenti se conformatur. Et 
secundum hoc in consideratione rectitudinis conspicitur ordo vivendi. 
Ille enim recte vivit, qui dirigitur secundum regulas iuris divini... 
Et tunc est rectus ordo vivendi, in quo nulla obliquitas potest reperiri.”’ 
De Reduc. ari, ad Theol.,.n. 24, t. V, p. 235 ab. Ci. supraxp:4o. 

rouC lL eA pols paupyccs 2788). teVillp pe24hh 

20 Sermo II in Dominica II post Pasca, t. 1X, p. 296-300. 

21 “‘Sciendum est igitur, quod radix, forma, finis, complementum 
et vinculum perfectionis caritas est.’’ Apol. paup., 3. 2, t. VIII, p. 244. 

22 “Et in hoc vere perfectio consistit, cum quis voluntatem liber- 
tatis pro ipso donat, quae est impretiabile bonum, quo nihil maius ab 
homine dari potest.” Quest. disp. De evang. perf., IV. 2, t. V, p. 186. 
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If we consider the third definition of the term “right’’ —dicitur 
vectum cuius summuitas est sursum erecta, we shall see therein the 
union of the soul with God. ‘‘God made man right’’ (Eccles. 7:30). 
In conformity with the soul ever tending heavenward, the body 
of man is upright in stature, his head raised on high, the uprightness 
of his position ever bearing witness to the righteousness of his 
soul’’, “Iniquity is a vice of the heart, not of the flesh,” says 
St. Bernard. “It is in your spiritual portion, not in the solid clay, 
that the likeness of the soul must be preserved or restored*4.”’ 


Since happiness is nothing else but the enjoyment of the Supreme 
Good, and Since the Supreme Good is above us, no one can be 
happy who does not rise above himself*’. ‘This rising up of man,”’ 
continues the Saint in the Jtinevarium, “is to be understood 
of the mind and heart and not of the body and, since it is a question 
of reaching above himself, man must be helped by a supernatural 
strength which comes with prayer**.”’ The cardinal virtues provide 
the full equipment of determinations necessary for the right 
ordering of man’s operations: prudence exercises his intellectual 
faculty; temperance regulates the concupiscible appetite; fortitude, 
the irascible appetite; and justice regulates all his actions with 
regard to God and his neighbor. These moral and natural virtues, 
however, are utterly vain and useless unless ennobled and trans- 
formed by the free gift of the theological virtues?? which rectify 
the powers of the soul and order them directly to the Blessed 
Trinity, according to the prerogatives which are characteristic 
of the three Divine Persons. Faith directs to the Sovereign Truth 
by means of an act of assent; hope conducts to the Supreme 
Reward by the sentiments of expectation and confidence that 
it inspires; charity unites the soul to Infinite Goodness by desire 
and love?8, When the spiritual faculties, memory, understanding 


23 “Ut autem conformaretur animae sursum tendenti ad caelum, 
habuit rectitudinem staturae et caput sursum erectum; ut sic corporalis 
rectitudo mentali rectitudini attestaretur.”’ Brevil., 2. 10, t. V, p. 228. 

24 Cf. Sermones in Cantica, Sermo 24, n.5, Migne, P. L., t.,183. 
896. , 

25 “Cum beatitudo nihil aliud sit, quam summi boni fruitio; et 
summum bonum sit supra nos: nullus potest effici beatus, nisi supra 
semetipsum ascendat, non ascensu corporali, sed cordiali.”” Itiner., c. 1, 
LAVGe D200: 

26 Ibid. 

27 ‘“‘Secundo modo est de consideratione theologorum, quia sic 
habet aspectum ad divinam gratiam, cuius gratiae cognitio est per fidem 
catholicam, sine qua omnia opera hominum vana sunt, etsi etiam 
videantur laudabilia.’”’ JZ Sent., 25, dub. 1, t. II, 607 b. 

28 “... ita quod fzdes dirigit in summe verum credendo et assen- 
tiendo, spes in summe arduum innitendo et exspectando, caritas in 
summe bonum desiderando et diligendo.” Brevil., 5. 4, t. V, p. 256. 
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and will, have been directed to their proper object, the soul by 
that very fact becomes deiform and in it once more is readily 
seen the image of God??. 

Thus restored to the image of the Blessed Trinity by the grace 
of the Holy Ghost, rectified in its powers by the virtues, cured 
of its wounds by sacramental grace, started along the way of 
perfection by the gifts and beatitudes, guided in all its ways by 
the commandments of God, the soul finally recovers the lost 
faculty of contemplation®® and the spiritual senses by which it 
clings to God in the peace of ecstasy*!. Under the influence of the 
heavenly light, the soul advances along the way that leads to 
peace through the ecstatic transport of Christian wisdom*?, This 
road to final peace is none other than the fervent love of Christ 
Crucified which so transformed St. Paul that when caught up 
to the third heaven he could say: “I live, now not I, but Christ 
liveth in me*?,” In this state of mental transport, which is reached 
only through desire, the soul in the splendor of lofty thought 
turns the eye of the mind directly and intently upon the rays of 
divine light®*. Thus charity has the power of uniting the soul to 
God and transforming it into Him*®. ‘‘He who is joined to the 
Lord is one spirit’ (I Cor 6:17). 

Behold how the wisdom of God lies hidden in moral philosophy. 
In Plato’s definition of rectitude, we see a figure of the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity Who, though God, became man, 
that by His grace He might lead man back to the Father. 


29 “‘Deiformis est creatura rationalis, quae potest redire super 
originem suam per memoriam, intelligentiam et voluntatem.”’ De Donis 
S.S., III, 5, t. V, p. 469. ““Creatura Deum sicut obiectum habere non 
potest, quin eum capiat per memoriam, intelligentiam et voluntatem.”’ 
Brevi 2.12, TY 32p. 230 ab. 

S0NR Teli. 2,002, t. Vp. 230. 

Rimwiiaer.. 493;: tev, P-'300: 

32 ‘“‘Nam per senas alas illas recte intelligi possunt sex illimina- 
tionum suspensiones, quibus anima... disponitur, ut transeat ad 
pacem per ecstaticos excessus sapientiae christianae.”’ Itiner., Prolog. 3, 
tN, 2.205. 

33 ‘“‘Via autem non est nisi per ardentissimum amorem Crucifixi, 
qui adeo Paulum ad tertium caelum raptum transformavit in Christum.”’ 
Ibid. 

34 Ibid. 

BRO OLl 7.4) 1, 21 aG.S, .t: Bp.295: 
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CONCLUSION 


CONCLUSION 


St. Bonaventure has proved his thesis. As a perfect theologian— 
dogmatist, moralist, and mystic, he has discovered in the various 
departments of secular knowledge the mystic meanings of Sacred 
Scripture and has shown how each branch by means of analogies 
and illustrations contributes to the better understanding of the 
mistress-science. Beautiful in subordination to it and shining 
with a reflected light, they become unsteady and misshapen when 
separated from the sunlight of Revelation, the source of Sacred 
Scripture, the alpha and the omega, the center towards which 
all knowledge naturally tends, the unifying principle which orders 
man’s relations with nature, with his fellow-man, and with God!. 

Theology is the queen of the sciences — the rule, the measure, 
the ultimate interpretation, and harmony of them all. With a 
light far more distinct and beautiful than the natural light, the 
light of Sacred Scripture illumines the attributes of God and 
reveals the central place our Divine Lord holds in creation. Christ 
is the center?; on His Divinity rests the whole faith; on His 
Incarnation and death, the restoration of creation destroyed 
by the fall of man. As the sun is the center of the macrocosm, the 
source of life and heat in the material world; as the heart is the 
center of the microcosm, the source from which the life-giving 
blood courses through the veins and arteries, so has the Word 
become the center of heaven and earth by taking flesh and dwelling 
among us’. He is the Mediator by Whom the soul is united to 
God in this life; He is the Truth by which we arrive at Christian 
wisdom+4, for in Him are contained all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge®. As the Word and only-begotten Wisdom of the Father 


1 “Unde quemadmodum, de omnibus entibus, in quantum reducun- 
tur ad unum primum ens, est una scientia et unus liber, sic de omnibus 
rebus et signis, in quantum reducuntur ad unum, quod est alpha et 
omega, est una scientia.”’ I Sent., Prooem., q. 1, t. 1, p. 8 

2 “Circa secundum nota, quod incipiendum est a medio, quod est 
Christus.” In Hexaém., I. 10, t. V, p. 330. 

Segaliexaent., 1. 10; 2054. V7 pi 332: 

4 “Ipse enim mediator Dei et hominum est, tenens medium in 
omnibus, ut patebit. Unde ab illo incipiendum necessario, si quis vult 
venire ad sapientiam christianam.’’ /b7d., I, 10, t. V, p. 330. 

5 “Propositum igitur nostrum est ostendere, quod in Christo sunt 
omnes thesauri sapientiae et scientiae Dei absconditi, et ipse est medium 
omnium scientiarum.” In Hexaém., 1, 11, t. V, p. 331. 
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and as the God-Man, He is the source of all knowledge of God and 
of all salvation. Whoever desires to return to the Father must 
return by and through Him. 

“Lord, I come from you and by you I return to you.” In the 
Reductio, St. Bonaventure has found the answer to the third 
problem of his metaphysics, the return to God by Divine illu- 
mination. As often as the Seraphic Doctor speaks of the light 
which descends upon man and guides his steps back to the Father 
of lights, so often does he reveal the center towards which his 
own thought, his will, his whole being tended. His entire life 
was as the title of this little book, a constant adaptation of all 
knowledge to the knowledge and love of God. All along the 
luminous path, in all nature, in all science, he has discovered 
traces of Divine Wisdomé, hidden footprints, images, and like- 
nesses of the Blessed Trinity which lead the soul of man back to 
its First Beginning and its Last End. In thus reconstructing every 
science and the whole universe with a view to the unique peace 
of love, St. Bonaventure has attained the purpose and end of all 
knowledge, namely: “‘the strengthening of faith, the honor of 
God, the formation of character, and the consolation derived 
from the union of the soul with its Divine Spouse — a union 
which takes place through charity, to the attainment of which 
all Sacred Scripture and, consequently, every illumination from 
above is directed, a charity without which all knowledge is vain, 
for no one comes to the Father except through the Holy Ghost 
who teaches us all truth, who is blessed forever and ever’.’’ 


6 “Ista sapientia diffusa est in omni re, quia quaelibet res secundum 
quamlibet proprietatem habet regulam sapientiae et ostendit sapientiam 
divinam.”’ Col. in Hexaém., II, 21, t. V, p. 3404. “... et sic patet, quod 
totus mundus est sicut unum speculum plenum luminibus praesentibus 
divinam sapientiam et sicut carbo effundens lucem.”’ Jbid. II. 27, t. V. 
p. 340 b. ““Totus enim mundus quasi liber quidam, in quo Creator 
potest cognosci per eius potentiam, sapientiam, bonitatem, relucentes 
in creaturis.’’ Comm. in sap. XIII, vers. V, t. VI, p. 193 b. 

7 De feduc. art. ad Theol., n. 26, t. V, p. 325. Cf. supra p. 4o. 
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